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You're never too late to give warm-weather driving a cool reception! 
ee. / You can cruise along, refreshed and relaxed, with Harrison Air Conditioning. 
ee ; tei 


And your dealer can install it... now! So whether you're buying or already 


4 at 
7 driving your "57 General Motors car... you too can play it cool! 
y r I 
F {PPPS (AA Harrison Air Conditioning makes you master of the weather. In blazing 
. . e tom 8 ae heat or wilting humidity, a flick of the control lever circulates cool. clean, 
CAR AIR CONDITIONING invigorating air to every corner of your car. And with windows up, you 


e lock o d tt. W tl. sects £ d oad Oise, As « 4) ‘ iSO 4 
Dealer or Factory Installed in Chevrolet, Con 0 a a me pong sescepetaagard og & about Harrison Air 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac ~ 





»7 GM ear. It’s up front under the hood, out of 
sight and out of the way. And it’s custom-built for the new Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. 


© Compressor by Frigidaire 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION © LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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This Fascinating “Guided Tour” of 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








from The American 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

















decorative 
Wall Map 
as part 
of your 







Here’s what you get 
... for only a Dime! 


1. TWENTY-NINE breathtaking full-color prints graphical Society. This magnificent map 












of Washington's most fascinating sights opens up to over 3 feet! 
YOUR G 
2. AN AUTHORITATIVE ALBUM in which to 'N ADDITION, if you decide to continue, you takes” you te ae tlnceln Memoriel, with ite 
mount your pictures— plus a 7500 word text receive as a FREE bonus, a red, white and Inspiring statue of the Great Emancipator You'll 
on our Nation's Capital—its history, arta, blue pull-drawer library case pictured nee and learn about aM our presidents aan 
famous landmarks, geography, et« above) to protect your albums, All this other great men of history, too! 
Total value $3.00) is yours for only one 
* 3. A STUNNING WALL MAP of America pre dime to introduce you to the new “Know 
pared especially by the American Geo- Your America" Program! 


A thrilling new way for you and your children to discover 


THE WONDERS OF AMERICA— together! 








qpusvoms YOU AND YOUR FAMILY could leave ing a 7500 word picture-text on some aspect 
7 tomorrow on a fabulous cross-country of America, especiall written for this pro 
tour of the United States. Think how won gram by an expert in the field. With each - 
derful it would be to linger as long as you Album you will also receive a magnificent set 
wanted at our world-famed national park of about 30 full-color photo-print gummed 
our magnificent mountain ranges and beau and perforated, which illustrates the subject sab Berd othe m at beautiful bulidings in 
tiful lakes our exciting cities our covered in the text These colorful photo Guar $460 bo - —_ Nee val Gallery of Art 
dynamic industrial region our historic prints can be mounted right into the Albur sipture Wected trom if eal paintings and 
hrine Then suppose you could have an ex thus enabling you and your children to gain are exhibited here! m over the world 
pert personal guice at your side to answer a full knowledge of the ubject covered ind e — 
all our question What a wonderful way at the same time have a lot of fun! We 

enjoy and appreciate Our Country! ‘ 

Now —through its new “Know Your AMER You Can “Travel” As Far As You Want 
ICA Program, the American Geographical You build a priceless collection of facts and 
Society offers you the chance to make thi folklore ibout the peopl ind places that 
thrilling trip. You don't even have to leave make our country #0 unique a collection 
your living room to do it, You can start right’ — that will help your children at school and be 
away by accepting the exciting $35.00 gilt a stimulating educational experience for 
described above for only ten cent the whole familys 

A New Program that ‘Takes’ You 2 In — a 4 ee ill +r —s urd t 'S “ ? 
. ‘ A berth "wy “ a) ue . Vow “ 
ona Different Tour Each Month! AMERICA PROGRAM. And the total cost is very 

The Society offers this introductory package low; only $1.00 tor each set, plus a few cents 

value: $3.00) to you to acquaint u with a hipping. But you assume no obligation 
new program of things-to-know and things ou ma top at any time 


to-see in our wondertul country. Once you 


have enjoyed your unique picture-tour of ous Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 











Capital, you can continue your trip through To acquaint yourself with this new program Toe PRESIDENT of the United State: a 
\ ’ 4 uses this 
all the scenic wonders of our great land. You accept the $3.00 offer described above —for Yo Isome Green Room for informal receptions 
can ‘travel’ from New York to California only ten cent There ia n bligation. Thi bon in enjoy 29 full j eproductions like 
from the tip of Florida to the northern-most merely a demonstration offer, and you 0¢C ¥ og we tour { Washington 
reaches of Maine. You can learn fascinating may resign at any time. If, however ui are picture Pon & K rand me bum for your 
j luge educational i! 
ori ct yout meric ast isit , . ; haw : f the | wall map 
A WILD DANCE that's hundreds of years historical fa : it America’s pa delighted ith j trial package inl do y , al tor only ton cont Mail the 
old! You get a front-row view of rarely out-ot-the-way place develop fresh un viah t ntinue sur trip around America pon now 
observed native customs—like this tribal derstanding of the customs and traditions of pay only $1.00 for each monthly “tour 
dance in New Mexico— which tourists come our peopl Ve the whole ivid panorama thereafter end for our 10¢ ample pack pen eee Seer ee ey Sap eae are 
ym miles to see ) < i life will come aliv oO or : , . . 7 " . 
from mile 5 ot Americal | me alive tor j is quantit sre | ited. Mail the | AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S 
Here is how this new educational program ‘ pon today t [ue AMERICAN (,®OGRAPHI Knew Your Americe Program 
work Once each month the Society will CAL SOCURTY Know Your Ame Program D 
ept. HOL-7A, Garden City, N. Y 
issue a colorful, informative album contain Dept. HOL-7A, Garden Cit 2 ad y 
rV me aa a er x 
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OLD FAITHFUL—this famous geyser in DRIVE right through the Giant Sequoia trees OLD IRONSIDES. The U. S. S. Constitution, lying in the port 
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Yellowstone National Park erupts every 65 of California. They tower hundreds of feet of Boston, telis you a thrilling story of bravery and triumph 
minutes, shooting 10 000 galions of steaming high and are over 3,000 years od —the oldest Youll visit this unique relic from the pages of American 
water 140 feet int he a ving things ir America history Sellinet iemetiienetiinnestticnentitensattaatindatiened=itanadtibe tie aie 
ay 
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BOSTON 


The Sheraton Plaza 


As erly Boston as the bean and the Cod 


PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 


Gateway to Cape Cod and the Rhode Island Coast 





{ the historic Pioneer Valley 


| 


| 


MAKE YOUR NE D HOLIDAY COMPLETE, Have more fun. Visit the places where 
America was born—the wonderful cities of Boston, Providence, and Springfield. And in each of these historic cities, 
there’s a Sheraton Hotel to give you and your family extra pleasure, comfort, and luxury — ideal stopping places on 





your family trip. Sheraton family plan — No room charge for children under 14 when accompanied by an adult. 


(except in New York, Los Angeles, Syracuse and French Lick.) 


Atlantic Av Mass. for brochures on S! 


WRITE SHERATON HOTELS, 4 
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Sheraton-Russell 





eraton vacations in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Niagara Falls, Detroit 





For Direct-Line 


Teletype 


reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 


ll the Sheraton 
nearest you. 


EASTERN DIV. 
NEW YORK 
Park Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 
heraton-McAlpin 


BOSTON 
Sheraton Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 


(formerly Wm. Penn) 


BALTIMORE 


Sheraton-Belvedere 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 

Sheraton-Biltmore 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton 


DeWitt Motel 


MIDWESTERN DIV 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens 1959 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton -Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS. lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


PACIFIC DIV. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS ANGELES 

Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 


CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
Edward-Sheraton 


Ont 


King 

NIAGARA FALLS 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 


Washington, D.C 
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help you achieve them! Precisely 
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by half a billion years of advancing and receding seas, earthquakes and erosion, The park 
was named by a Kansas City lawyer who stopped by with a friend in 1859. “What a 
place for a beer garden!" exclaimed the friend. “Beer garden?” said the lawyer. “This is a 
fit place for the gods to assemble—a garden of the gods."’ Photograph by Emil Schulthess 


Jsutvy cover. Our sixth Travel U.S.A. issue is symbolized by one of the great nat- 
M 0 L | D A y ural sights in America. The Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colorado, was shaped 








Send for your 
free 1957 full 
color Catalog 
Dept. H-7 





wMaxT MONTH. A fresh and timely portrait of Michigan, from its north-country lakes 
to chrome-bright Detroit, by famed native son and Pulitzer-prize winner Bruce Catton 
Richard Bissell, who wrote Pajama Game, reports on the mad business of producing a hit 
musical comedy. Part III of The Ford Family tells of a tense, hidden struggle for control 
of the company. Benedict Thielen defends the charms of New England's isle of Martha's 
Vineyard, and there's a fact-packed Holiday Handbook on planning a vacation house 
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GRUNDIG ;. 


TRAN 
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a UfOOMC 
WORLD AMBASSADOR 


AM-FM-SHORT WAVE PORTAGLE with Marine Gand 
A (Continental masterpiece by Europe's lac reat Mufacturer of radios Now & ‘ 
in chal brilliant PM and AM reception in any ty@fition—tune in the world in « @pna,, 
n powerful short wave band—receive Cosst’ Guard and weather reports omhew 
marine band 

Hattery and A.C 


tolen oping 


operation; separate bass-treble controls: rechargeable batteries, 


etched elkskin synthetic leather 
$159.95* 


WSs Vaypestto 
UNIVERSATILE 


PORTABLE, AUTOMATIC 
4-SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


lipole antenna, slatted front cover 


linish, Tyrolean Green or Sunset Beige 







In ¢ t ( ib 


$129.95 


MAJESTIC INTERNATIONAL 
SALFS CORPORATION 

743 North LaSalle Street 

79 Washington Street - 


Write Chicago Office for 
FREE Illustrated Bro- 
chure on GRUNDIG 
MAJESTIC High Fidelity 
Music Instruments 


S7rh Street, off Fifth Avenue 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


in New York, visit our evhibition salon, 25 VV 
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Philadelphia Postscript 


Our editorialcomments in the Friends 
Journal may interest you 


WILLIAM HUBBEN 
Editor and Manager 
Friends Journal 
Philadelphia 


@ Ihey do 
below kd 


And we excerpt them 


Dear Howipay Editor 

we find a photo- 
graph showing William B. Evans sitting 
in Arch Street Meeting House all by 
himself 


In your magazine 


looking rather severely at the 
general beholder. We have nothing but 
ympathy with the critical mood that 
seems to be over his features. Usually 
he looks cheerful and friendly. Why do 
you make him sit there in solitude, with 
his hat on and all wrapped up in his 
overcoat? Our Friend likes company, 
fellowship, and the family atmosphere 
of many Friends gathering for worship, 
business, or pleasure. He is the last to 
want to convey the impression that 
Philadelphia Friends wear plain dress 
ind sit alone on bare benches in vacant 
ind poorly heated meeting houses. Our 
meeting houses are usually filled with 
young as well as old Friends and some 
other faiths. No church or sect wants to 
be a museum piece. We respect our past, 
but we attempt to fathom something of 
tomorrow's demands on us. 

Maybe we are mistaken in our dis- 
ippointment when we look at this pic- 
ture and the grim countenance of a 
Wouldn't you 
next time scatter flowers and happy 
children and their parents over the 
scene”? Then also include William B. 


truly friendly Friend 


Evans in such a setting. He loves people. 
He loves children. They love him. We'll 
appreciate it if you can consider this 
suggestion because such a picture would 
reflect modern Quakerism as it ts.” 


As a Quaker, | want you to know 
that William Bacon Evans does wear 
buttons on his clothing. I not only 
asked him, but he showed the buttons 
to me 

As a descendant of Colonists who 
helped Penn establish Philadelphia and 
surroundings, | thought it an excellent 
article and one | thoroughly enjoyed 


reading 
EDITH V. PASCHALI 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


The Society of Friends regrets that 
you did not emphasize its more im- 
portant role in the life of the city. The 
photograph of our much _ respected 
Friend, William Bacon Evans, seated 
in a deserted meeting house, unfortu- 
nately overshadows the brief mention 
in the text of one contribution Friends 
have made to the growth of Philadel- 
phia, namely, in the field of race 
relations 

It is not that the Society of Friends 
wants publicity or credit for its beliefs 
ind practices. We simply object to be- 
The tra- 
dition of Quakers which should have 
been emphasized 1s the putting into 


ing pictured as a quaint sect 


practice of progressive and, at times, 


even revolutionary ideas based on 


JULY 





spiritual insights cherished for over 300 


years. LAWRENCE MC K. MILLER, JR. 


General Secretary 
Friends General Conference 
Philadelphia 


@ HOLIDAY simply made Mr. 
Evan's plain Quaker clothes too 
plain. The buttons are hidden in- 
side.—Ed. 





hriendly brie nd kvans 


with smile flowe rs and button. 


On behalf of the Boy Scouts of 
America, | want to congratulate you 
on the comprehensive story, beautifully 
written and illustrated, on the birth- 
place of our democracy. We wish that 
this could be read by the 53,000 Scouts 
and their leaders who will attend the 
Jamboree at Valley Forge Park this 
year, for one of the major reasons for 
the selection of Valley Forge was its 
historical significance and its closeness 


to Philadelphia. 
GLEN RICE 


Assistant Director of 
Public Relations 

Boy Scouts of America 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Gallic Love Letters 


As an 
here nearly ten years, | must Say you 
have done a terrific job (France, April 
HOLipay). It is difficult to find a copy of 
that issue in Paris 


American who has resided 


The stand at the Em- 
bassy had 500 copies, all of which have 
disappeared. My French business asso- 
ciate and his wife are amazed at the in- 
sight and treatment of the subject, in such 
very good taste and with all the nuances. 


DR, HENRY KLEIN 
Paris 


My warmest congratulations for a 
masterpiece. It has an entirely fresh ap- 
proach, a whole new set of brilliant 
editorial ideas, all of them growing from 
the theme of France and her people. 
You have found room for everything 
one wants to see or read about without 
any sense of crowding or compression. 
It is sharp, clear-cut and precise. 

I take off my hat to you for including 
that piece on table waters (When to 
Drink the Waters of France). A bull's 
eye! After a television interview in 
Paris | celebrated, and with all the 
things | could have drunk, I settled for 
a bottle of chilled Perrier—to no one’s 
surprise and to my Own great satis- 


faction. 
AUBREY MENEN 


Amalfi, Ital 


Continued on Page 6 


Wherever you go... 


here are many wat 
can help you have a happy vacation 
You can call ahead to reserve a pleas 
Not only while you 
But also at your favor 


ant place to stay 
are on the wa 


ite vacation spot 


If family or friends live along your 


route, you may be planning to stop for 


the telephone 


Telephone ahead for a happier trip 


a visit. But first you'll want to telephone 
to Iet them know you're coming . ind 


to make sure they'll be home 


And while you're away, don’t won 
der .. . don't wor You can enjor 
your trip knowing that, if you need to 
keep in touch, you're only a telephone 


call from home and office 
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LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Station to Station Calls | 

For example First Lach Added | 
1 Minute Minute | 

San Francisco to Reno ig l5¢ | 
Milwaukee to Mackinac Island /U¢ at”, | 
Pittsburgh to Lake Placid Bo” 2 | 
! 

Boston to Williamsburg, Va Hy o¢ | 
These rates apply every night efter 6 and all day | 
Sunday, Add the 10%, federal excise tax | 

' 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | 


Call by Number ly A lt's Twice as Fast 


7 















VACATIONING? 


not without my Weston meter! 





WESTON DR 


jivect reading 


hy WEP 


Your camera plus a _ 
WESTON means perfect 


pictures all summer! 


Vacation pictures are precious if they are all 
sharp, brilliant and color true! You can be sure of every still or 
movie picture you take, if you always use a compact 

Weston exposure meter. It instantly tells how to set your lens and 
shutter for perfect results in any location in brilliant sun 

or deep shade, water shots, or even pictures indoors. Don't fail to take 

one with you and bring back perfect picture records 
of each trip, At all camera stores 


WESTON exposure METERS 


—the meters most photographers use 





\< 


KinGs MEN arrer SHAVE LOTION * 
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Continued from Page 4 
This is to tell you how very good I 
think your France issue (April HOLIDAY) 
is, even if it does make me homesick. 
As a result, | ask myself again and 
again: Why did | ever come to this 
country (sorry!) The only consoling 
answer is; Possibly to appreciate Eu- 
rope much more than I did during the 
twenty-eight years I lived there. 
MARIELUISE MURPHY 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Choice Morsel 


In The Noble Frankfurter (May 
Ho.ipay), Joe McCarthy’s ignorance 
of the kosher hot dog wrapped in 
pastrami can be pardoned, but to ig- 
nore the dog served with chili is unfor- 
givable. Known variously as the Texas 
Wiener, the Chili Dog or the Western 
Red Hot, it is the piéce de résistance of 
all well-run lunchrooms throughout 
the South and Midwest. 

The sauce is made of ground lean 
beef and pure pork sausage meat and 
is seasoned generously with salt, pepper 
and chili powder. After the dog has 
been placed in its warmed roll, it is 
smeared with mustard, sprinkled with 
chopped onion and doused with the 
chili It sustains the partaker 
thereof and leaves a pleasant glow in 
the inner man, but would probably 
give a damyankee a severe case of 
heartburn ED RANSOHOFT 

Washington, D.C. 


sauce 


Volunteer Army 


Allow me to make a small correction 
to Han Suyin’s fine piece, Land of the 
Gods (May Ho.ipay). She states that 
the British “conscripted a number of 
these valorous hillmen (Gurkhas) every 
year.”’ The Indian Army is and always 
has been an entirely volunteer force. 
Gurkhas who wish to enlist in it come 
down to the recruiting centre in India 
and enroll like anyone else. 

JOHN MASTERS 
New York City, N.Y. 


Doldrums Demolished 


April Party of One (Art of Letter 
Writing) was extra special. Here in 
Maine we have five seasons—spring, 
summer, fall, winter and the doldrums. 
TV has made our extra season harder 
to bear. While oi! burners continue to 
guzzle oil and picture windows show 
ice still on the lake, TV shows spring 
fashions and cherry blossoms and we 
grate our teeth and sink deeper into 
depression 

1 decided to rise above this annual 
depression so | took pen in hand and 
wrote letters. | wrote old frends whom 
| had neglected for years, | wrote mag- 
azines what | thought of their articles, 
I suggested ideas for articles, | wrote 
IV programs what | thought of them 
and suddenly the mails descended on 
me. I've written the doldrums right out 
of system, regained old friends, 
made new ones. I'm working on a mag- 


my 


azine article, making a speech; I've 

made enough money to buy a calf and 

almost enough to pay for the stamps! 
MRS. ARLEY C. CLARK 
Union, Maine 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, Howipay 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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FUN IN Zo0¢ SAN DIEGO 


Bisa 


thru AUG. 10 


> 





Come spend a fabulous, fun-for-all 
holiday in cool, beautiful San Diego 
and neighboring Old Mexico — 
America’s only international play- 
ground. Year-round entertainment 
and excitement . . . endless things to 
see and do. And soon — Fiesta del 
Pacifico! Eighteen days and nights of 
old-world gaiety, pageantry and 


color . . . street dances and parades 
... Harbor Days... gala perform- 
ances .. . festive Spanish markets... 


rousing rodeos .. . plus the mighty 
“CALIFORNIA STORY” 

A spectacular, dramatic-musical pro- 

duction — with a cast of 1300 — 


staged under the stars in beautiful 
Balboa Park! 





Write for FREE color folders: 
SAN DIEGO CONVENTION & TOURIST BUREAU 
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Done... in two shakes 
of a Waring Blendor 


Hundreds of different treats for the whole 
family to enjoy The gamut of goodies from 
drinks to dressings, soups to sauces—all yours 
in jig-time with the ever handy Waring 
Blendor. And remember this, there is only 
one Blendor— Waring! 





Done...in the wink 
of a Durabilt 


A dress can be pressed anywhere in the world 
with the Durabilt Continental, the only 
American iron made for foreign travel. Like 


all Durabilt models, it folds flat to two inches, 
fits into luggage lightly and ‘ ssily, and is 
perfect at home, too All yours the 115 or 


230 volt AC-DC Durahilt Continental-—for 


only $12.95 





Done... with a spin 
of the Waring Mixor 


Recipes galore! And to make them with ease, 
here is the gracefully arcing handle that 
eliminates wrist fatigue. Here is the three- 
epeed switcl ou’ve been looking for, right 
on top within reach of either hand. Here is 
itchen: a beautiful Waring Mixor 
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There are a hundred uses for crushed ice, but only one way to produce all you 
want ina jiffy vith the Ice Jet ice-crusher attachment for your Waring Blendor 
Just think of this: the Waring Ice Jet crushes up to four trays of ice cubes in 
ninety seconds. Right there vou have all vou need for ani purpose — drinks 
chilled salads, buffets, hors-d’oeuvres, dessert A remarkable device—and so 


easy to use tor a hundred use Specily the Ice Jet by name Waring! 
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Pardon the 
intrusion... but 

if you're an 
engineer, Douglas 
needs you! 


Let's start with your next 
move — the one we hope will 
start your engineering 
future with Douglas. 


You'll become a part of a 

crack engineering team... 
with the opportunity to use all 
your abilities and to 

expand your responsibilities. 


At Douglas, projects like the 
exciting DC-8 jet transport 

— already ordered in quantity 
by many of the world’s 

leading airlines — and THOR, 
the top priority intermediate 
range ballistics missile, offer 
plenty of scope for your talents. 


These and other contracts 

in our backlog offer engineers 
solid ground for building 

a rewarding future... in 
California or in other Douglas 
locations across the nation. 


Please write for complete information to 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


Dead Lucre: burnt Ambition: 
Wine is best. 


HILAIRE BELLOC, 
Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine 


@ Like most love stories, mine will 
mean something to lovers; rather 
less to those merely capable of love; 
to the incapable, nothing. And, since 
no love affair’s wild heart lets itself 
be netted in words, this chronicle of 
a passion may fail of effect. Yet 
what lover, telling his tale, has ever 
been put off by the thought of failure? 

In successful love affairs the most 
radiant moment often occurs at the 
outset. Consummation, repetition, 
recollection: each diffuses its ap- 
propriate delight. Incomparable, 
however, is the moment when, all 
innocent of experience, knowledge 
and judgment, one for the first time 
meets the object of a future passion 
and feels chosen, marked, almost 
fated. The narrator in Conrad’s 
Youth, sailing at dawn, in stillness 
and exaltation, through the gateway 
of the fabled East; the boy Napoleon 
leading his troops in play battle on 
the Corsican uplands, feeling in his 
bones the electric shock: “Il am a 
soldier!’’; the awkward beginning 
angler or duck shooter with his very 
first cast or shot sensing, amazed, 
his future vocation—all, long before 
achieving success or even skill, vi- 
brate to their joyful destiny. Any 
knowledge is good. But the most 
exquisite knowledge flows from the 
sudden insight that you are by a 
quirk of nature fashioned to acquire 
still greater knowledge. 

Paris in 1927: of all places on the 
earth's varied crust the best place in 
which to try one’s first bottle of wine. 
My wife had 


by a few weeks preceded me there 


| was twenty-three 


so that when I arrived she was al- 
ready wearing the city like a glove 
We met at noon of a brilliant August 
day, a day like a pearl. We had little 
money but much youth. For our 
lunch my wife, shrewdly deciding to 
start me off modestly, chose the Bon 
Marché, the Macy's of the Left 
Bank. She could have saved her 
pains: | was in Paris: a department 
store was Aladdin's palace. Was the 
lunchroom on the fourth floor? Or 
in Heaven? | have forgotten. 
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PARTY OF ONE 


Brief history of a love affair: when the passion is wine, hoth 


the loved one and the lover improve with age 


With our lunch my wife, already 
to me formidably learned in these 
matters, ordered a cheap white 
Graves. Its deep straw color was 
pleasing to the eye. Even in this 
busy department store it was served 
with just a graceful allusion to a 
flourish. It was properly chilled 
against the midsummer heat. For 
the first time I tasted wine. It must 
have sent me into a mild catatonia 
for it was not until perhaps sixty 
seconds later that | seemed to hear 
my wife’s voice say from far away, 
“You have the most peculiar, foolish 
smile on your face.” ““Do 1?” was 





Ocenophile Fadiman judges some vinous 
heauties in the cellars of Sherry Wine 


& Spirus his New York wine merchants 


all | could reply. We may know we 
are happy when we do not know we 
are smiling. 

And so the die was cast. I felt not 
so much that here was a new experi- 
ence as that here was an old experi- 
ence that had been waiting all my 
life for me to catch up with it. It 
was almost enough to make one 
credit Plato’s crazy doctrine of remi- 
niscence 

When one is young and has little 
money it is prudent to spend that 
little on the unnecessary, the emo- 
tional dividends being higher. We 
stayed six weeks in Paris and a large 
part of our budget went on wine 
that, | am proud to say, we could 
not afford 

By the time I had finished my 
tenth bottle in Paris and could tell 
claret from Burgundy without glanc- 
ing at the bottle’s shoulder slope, l 


ytny 


had grasped a fundamental fact: 
that the pleasures of wine, being 
both sensory and intellectual, are 
profound. There are few pleasures 
of which this can be said. 

The appeal to the senses may be 
simple; one can toss off a glass of a 
vin de carafe with mild pleasure, and 
so an end. But it need not be: there 
is wine available (nor should one 
drink too much of it) proffering a 
whole world of complex stimuli in- 
volving taste, color and fragrance 
Add to this the fact that one tastes 
a wine in several ways, all involved 
in a single swallow, for this swallow 
leads a triple life: one in the mouth, 
another in slipping down the gullet, 
still another, a beautiful ghost, the 
moment afterward. 

This much | learned quickly. Nor 
have I| ever tired of learning it again 
and again. The sensory satisfactions 
of wine, varying with each sip, each 
bottle, each occasion, are so ramified 
that boredom is impossible. I know 
that T. E. Lawrence, hardly a well- 
balanced type, despised wine be- 
cause he felt its gratifications were 
He preferred to dis- 
criminate, he declared, among va- 


too simple 


rieties of water. For such refine- 
ments I lack the necessary sophisti- 
cation, or perhaps merely the neces- 
sary puritanism. Water and milk 
may be excellent drinks, but their 
charms are repetitive. God granted 
them swallowability, and rested. 
lhe intellectual attractions of wine 
are less quickly understood than the 
sensory ones. At twenty-three | did 
not grasp them at all, and thirty 
years later am still but a grade- 
school student. The fact is that, like 
philosophy or law or mathematics, 
wine 1s a subject, or what Arnold 
Toynbee would call an intelligible 
field of study. The easiest way to 
comprehend this idea is to realize 
that one can talk about wine, and 
on a dozen planes,’ from the simple 
one of an exchange of likes and dis- 
likes, to more complex ones involv- 
ing the careful analysis of sensations 
together with such fields of inquiry 
as history, geography, topography, 
physics, chemistry, law and com- 
merce. If | may quote from myself 
“Name me any liquid—except our 


own blood—that flows more inti- 
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mately and incessantly through the 
labyrinth of symbols we have con- 
ceived to mark our status as human 
beings, from the rudest peasant fes- 
tival to the mystery of the Eucha- 
rist.”” To take wine into our mouths 
is to save a droplet of the river of 
human history. 

The old-fashioned phrase, at once 
noble and jocular, “to discuss one’s 
wine’ glows with meaning, just as 
ho meaning would attach to a “‘dis- 
cussion”’ of ice-cream soda or any 
of those children’s pop beverages 
which we grown-up Americans actu- 
ally drink, giving the unsympathetic 
observer the same queasy feeling one 
gets from watching an adult playing 
with a rattle in a lunatic asylum. 

Similarly, it is no accident that 
the subject of wine should have 
stimulated the thought of so many 
serious writers, from the greatest, 
such as Plato and Euripides, down 
through Peacock, Thackeray, Mere- 
dith to such rare spirits of our own 
day as Samuel Eliot Morison and 
the Hilaire Belloc. Civilized 
minds turn to wine precisely because 
they are civilized; because wine is a 
civilizing agent, one of the few de- 
pendable ones, one that again and 
again has proved its life-enhancing 
properties. When you find a first- 
rate mind, like Shaw’s, rejecting 
wine, you have probably also found 
the key to some weaknesses flaw- 
ing that first-rate mind. The Found- 
ing Fathers, if recollection serves, 
were all wine drinkers; some subtle 
coarsening, a slight lowering of the 
national 


iate 


tone, made its entrance 
with Andrew Jackson and his gang 
of corn-liquor devotees. H. Warner 
Allen’s claim may seem a little large, 
but not absurd: “Main Street would 
vanish if all its inhabitants drank 
half a bottle of 


meal.” 


wine with each 

As a subject one can as easily 
finish with wine as with Shakespeare 
rhere is always more to be learned 
and therefore more to be communi- 
cated, for wine does not isolate but 
binds men together. As one drinks 
more and better bottles many men- 
tal processes are called into play, 
memory, imagination, judgment, 
comparison being but a few. Even 
volition is involved, as when one 
summons the will power to resist a 
flabby acquiescence in the opinions 
of other wine drinkers, or refuses to 
be bluffed by the prestige of a great 
year or label. At such moments one 
may even claim to be performing a 
moral act 

I believe these things deeply, just 
as, like any sensible person, I dis- 
count the abracadabra of wine: the 
excesses of connoisseurship, the ab- 
surdities of finicky service, the cere- 


monial of a hierarchy of glasses, the 
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supposed ability of the expert to de- 


termine from a few sips which side 
of the hill the original grapes were 
With 


clements are 


grown on wine, the requisite 


bottle 


a country-wench Rhéne 


three: a which 


may be sur- 


rendering at once its all, or a 


terial 


magis- 


Romanée Conti, calling for in- 


volved investigation ; a glass, preferably 


thin, clear, and holding at least half 
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a pint; and a lover. (Perhaps I should 
add a corkscrew.) But this lover will do 
well to possess knowledge, the more 
the better 

Of such knowledge I can boast but 
little. To learn about wine you must 


consult the manuals of the learned 


| record here, not information, but 
merely the birth and growth of an emo- 


The small store of knowledge | 
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possess I did not begin to accumulate 
until about seven years after my re- 
turn from Paris. During those seven 
lean years Prohibition played out its 
dismal tragi-comedy. In 1933 I made 
the helpful acquaintance of Frank 
Schoonmaker, then a youthful ama- 
teur, now one of the greatest living 
experts, particularly in the subtle field 
of German 


wines. In a small way I 


| 
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helped to launch The Complete Wine 
Book, by Mr. Schoonmaker and 
Tom Marvel, one—and by far the 
best—of the flood of manuals re- 
leased by Repeal. I even invested 
the sum of five hundred dollars in a 
wine-importing concern, lost every 
cent of it, and have no regrets. A 
visit to the beautiful Widmer winery 
at Naples, New York (where the 
hospitable Mr. Widmer laid out for 
us twenty-three wines on a broad 
open-air trestle table), made me 
aware of the treasures of my own 
country. 

1 learned that of the few 
simple rules about drinking wine are 
not chi-chi, but sensible conclusions 
drawn from hundreds of years of 


most 


the experience of intelligent men. I 
learned also that these rules are not 
inflexible. It is standard practice, 
and good practice, to marry Chablis 
to shellfish, but the best Chablis I 
ever tasted was a super-chilled bottle 
drunk in defiant gulps, unaccom- 
panied by any food, on a very hot 
day when I was very thirsty. One 
morning at 3 A.M., tired and fam- 
ished after eight hours at my writing 
desk, I ravished the kitchen and ate 
two cans of unheated Vienna sau- 
sages on Vermont crackers, to- 
gether with a whole bottle of Chas- 
sagne-Montrachet °45. Barbarous? 
Not at all 


troverting Robert Browning, with 


merely an instance con- 


the time and the place 
And the loved one all together ! 


I suppose no account of a happy 
marriage can be, except to the par- 
ticipants, notably interesting. | shall 
hurry over mine. Repeal came at the 
end of 1933; hence next year wine 
and I will celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our legal union. 
(Don’t send silver; glass will do, with 
the proper enclosures.) The chang- 
ing embodiments of my spouse have 
on occasion disappointed me: some, 
the termagants, developed an acid 
temper; the reported charms of 
others faded upon consummation, 
Many were not worth the bride- 
purchase price. With still others, 
though good of their kind, I found 
myself, after a decent interval of 
connubial experiment, temperamen- 
tally incompatible. | will never learn 
to love the lady known as Vouvray, 
for example, and | gladly surrender 
all rosé admirers. 
had ups and 
downs, wine and I, our misunder- 


wines to their 


Yes, we have our 
standings and our reconciliations, 
our delights and our discords. On 
the whole however I think of our- 
selves as a model couple: faithful, 
mutually still ardent, 
and, in the case of the lady, well- 
preserved. 


solicitous, 








The record of our union is con- 
tained in my Cellar Book, the earli- 
est entry being that of October 17, 
1935 at which time I seem to have 
laid down a dozen Morey, Clos des 
Lambrays °29 at a price ($28) that 
today induces wistful dreams. “Quite 
beautiful” is the notation under 
“Remarks”: vague phrasing, but 
from the heart. The day before yes- 
terday | binned three cases that for 
some years had been maturing their 
charms for my special benefit: Vol- 
nay, Clos des Ducs °43; Niersteiner 
Rehbach °43 (which may be too ma- 
ture—it is such delicate uncertain- 
ties that give to wine drinking what 
hazards give to golf); and Piesporter 
Goldtrépfchen Schloss Marienlay 
"47. Between these two entries lies a 
third of a lifetime of adventures, 
each one drawn by the twist of a 
corkscrew from its horizontal tor- 
por in the dim cellar to the vivid life 
awaiting it within the clear glass. 

The drinking of wine seems to me 
to have a moral edge over many 
other pleasures and hobbies in that 
it promotes love of one’s neighbor. 
As a general thing it is not a lone oc- 
cupation. A bottle of wine begs to 
be shared; I have never met a mi- 
serly wine lover. The social emo- 
tions it generates are equidistant 
from the philatelist’s solitary gloat- 
ing and the football fan’s gregarious 
hysteria. 

“Wine was not invented,” says 
J. M. Scott. “It was born. Man has 
done no more than learn to edu- 
cate it.” In other words, wine its 
alive, and when you offer it to your 
fellow man you are offering him life. 
More than that, you are calling out 
more life in him, you are engaging 
in what might be called creative 
flattery, for you are asking him to 
summon up his powers of discrim- 
ination, to exercise his taste, or per- 
haps merely to evince curiosity or a 
desire to learn. 

That is why there are few better 
gifts to send a newly married couple 
than a case or two—or a bottle or 
two—of wine. It is not that, when 
drinking it, they will recall the 
donor—if you crave such vulgar 
satisfactions it is more efficient to 
send them a chair with a pair of 
spurs set in the upholstery. It is that, 
when drinking it, they will become 
more conscious of themselves, of 
their own capacity for joy. I doubt 
that you get the same result from a 
toaster. 

It is for this reason that men of a 
wiser generation than ours left wine 
to their sons after their death. I can- 
not leave much, but I have care- 
fully seen to it that | own more wine 
than I can possibly drink before I die. 
What good will three thousand dull 
dollars, which can at best yield five 


or six per cent, do my son as com- 
pared with 1200 inherited bottles of 
wine, guaranteed to generate cheer 
and laughter and good talk long 
after my last swaliow? 

But, if such considerations seem 
too rarefied, I retreat to my last line 
of defense, that of enlightened self- 
ishness. | heard once, or perhaps 
read somewhere, that the palate ts 
among the last of our organs to de- 
cay. | do not know whether this ts 
so; | am not so great a fool as to 
hand over to the Inquisition of sci- 
ence a statement that has all the 
marks of a self-evident truth. Yes, 
our muscles give way at last to grav- 
ity’s quiet, resistless pull; the best, 
the most joyful of our glands, in the 
end withers; the eye, the ear lose 
some of their fine quick power to 
seize upon the world; the limbs be- 
gin to ask, What’s the hurry? but | 
know men of eighty whose infirmi- 
ties for the brief space of a bottle’s 
emptying vanish as they sip their 
wine, their taste buds as lively as 
when they were one-and-twenty 
nay, livelier. The pleasures of old 
age are few, but what one is more 
worthy of cultivation than a pleas- 
ure that the body, even in decay, is 
still able to enjoy without enfeeble- 
ment, and which the judgment and 
the memory cari still lift to the plane 
of the non-material? 

1 turn the pages of my Cellar 
Book. Two lines, appearing toward 
the end of The Waste Land, slip un- 
bidden into my mind: 


London Bridge is falling down falling 
down falling down... . 


These fragments | have shored 


against my ruins. 


CURRENT BOOKS I'VE LIKED 


The Hidden Persuaders, by Vance 
Packard. An unemotional reporter's 
account (but he manages to induce 
you to draw your own conclusions) 
of the new “motivational research” 
techniques which, by manipulating 
our unconscious drives and desires, 
are making us buy things from cake 
mixes to unnecessarily long automo- 
biles. (David McKay Co., N.Y., 
$3.75.) 


Poets in a Landscape, by Gilbert 
Highet. A_ delightful evocation, 
grounded in deftly handled scholar- 
ship, of the lives and backgrounds 
of seven Latin poets: Catullus, Ver- 
gil, Propertius, Horace, Tibullus, 
Ovid, Juvenal; with an equally sen- 
sitive picture of the Italy of today, 
still haunted by their immortal 
ghosts. Forty-eight photographs by 
the author. (Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y., 
$6.50.) 


THE END 
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The first Douglas airplane was designed in the back room of a 
barbershop, thirty-six years ago. From that modest start we have 
become the world’s largest producer of aircraft. Many of our achieve 
ments are recognized as milestones of aeronautical progress 


“The Douglas DC-3 made 


commercial! aviation throughout the world 


possible the tremendous growth of 
Military versions of the 
DC-3 proved to be the very backbone of our military and naval 
transport services during World War II. The family of D¢ 
then—the DC-4, DC-6, DC- ill have 


global aviation. 


S sinee 


charted new courses in 


“Douglas jets have made history, too. A Douglas jet was the first to 


travel twice the speed of sound is far back as 1947. In 1951. a Douglas 
jet set the world’s altitude record. In 19 nother established a new 
world s speed record. 


“And now we stand with you on the threshold of commercial jet 


flight Soon the jel age will untold ind Thx Douel is Ly 5 will ly in 
service throughout the world. [ts arrival into our lives will have a 


Donato W. Douaras: President and Chairman 
profound effect upon all of u 
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How will jet flight 
affect the days of your life ? 


One day youll lunch in Paris... have dinner in Manhattan. . 


_or tea in London, cocktails in Boston, Or at almost the speed of sound, you'll find an 


breakfast in San Francisco, lunch in Honolulu 
You'll go from New York to Los Angeles in 


hight les higher. th; the eartl here 
414 hours. New York to Chicago in 1% how _ o one _ op. oe 


weather can’t reach you, you'll travel in’ un 
Be in Washington, LD. C. and Louisville, Ky. at 


hi imagined serenity. There will be no beat or 
trie ame nour on your watcn 


ocean of calm 


drone of enein no vibration, no sensation of 
peed You'll feel a kin hip with the open, 
intensely blue sea of sky around you. At night, 


the stars will seem closer, brighter. The 


lime will take on anew meaning, have vreater 
width and depth, when the DC-8 jetliner bring 


the jet age into your life. 


moon 


It will allow you to be in two places at once will hang lower and more sharply defined. ‘The 


Let you race with the sun... and almost make air outside your window will be 60 degrees be 


it stand still. Make the most of the hours in your low zero, but in your pre surized cabin you'll 


day _ and eive you a sense ol creating new ones (oA through tha ky if} the climate ol a love ly 


weet summer evening 
New-found sense of time ; ' 


This new definition of time will make family Nearing your destination, your descent 
weekends in Europe as practical and as leisurely towards earth will be placid, almost unnotice 
as going off to the seashore. Lenethen your busi able. You'll touch the ground lightly 


and sud 
ne day by how Clreate extra da‘ for 


youl ce nly you 1] he there. at sorne aistant place not 
vacations. Brine summer as close as 100 minut quite beheving that you’ve covered so much 
away, even in the bitter dead of winter pace in so little time 
In the DC-8, flying through the strato phi re So much pace So little tine This is the 


essence of jet flight. The modern 
travel which will alter the days of 


a the stosph a P — the hours of your da 


miracie of 


your lile, and 


cryila 
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Even in July, skiers ascend the three 
mile ft al 1 spe n surrounded hy pe “iks 
towering 14,000 feet above sea level 


for the exhilarating downhill runs 
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A NEW HOLIDAY 





_ EAT OUT. | 
Bre vey in'57 }OLORADO 





ENJOY 

‘ r | 
HEINZ = State capital. The previous evening Occasionally you will see a sign 
ft <b / \ by KF. Wallace Taber you checked in at one of the motels saying “Denver Mountain Parks.” 
WY) I haa ($7 minimum single) on Colfax Although well outside city limits, 
Vanetes Avenue, on U.S. 40. After break- this is Denver property, and includes 


—— 


Sweinz/ 1 five-day bargain summer tour of the 
= \ TOMATO nation’s most scenic state, Pikes 


\KeTCHuP 
—_ } 
bo. \ 
now we eRe Tione witht Tee - I 


fast you head westward on U.S. — everything froma 14,000-foot moun- 
Peak, mining camps, Mesa Verde, 40, bound for Idaho Springs. You 
Colorado Springs and other sights 





tain to a favorite ski resort, all free 








ey eh | pass the gold-domed capitol on _ to the public. Don’t be surprised to 
for less than $25 a da) your left, and soon you see a granite see a herd of buffalo and a scattering 
This is really a building with barred windows al- of wapiti—American elk. | 


@ Be forewarned; travelers who most directly in front of you Ten miles short of Idaho Springs, 4 
VACAT ION I have come to Colorado to enjoy the United States Mint. Ten minutes you drop down Floyd Hill and 
’ five-day motor tour which my wife out of Denver (5280 feet), you cross a stream fabled in mining an- 
and | took recently have remained a enter the mountains. As your car _ nals. Millions of dollars in gold have 








lifetime. Others, departed in body, begins to climb, a backward glance been extracted from this flow and, 
have remained in spirit, no longer reveals Denver spread out at the miners say, millions more lie hidden 
satisfied with less perpendicular edge of the Great Plains, flat, un- there for the finding. The piles of 
country. For many believe that no- interesting country you'll not see earth and the ancient cribbing are 
where else in the country is revealed again for 1000 miles. To the south evidence that here a scant hundred 
sO vast a panorama of natural splen- stretches the Rampart Range, with years ago thousands moiled for 
dor. In five days, you can motorover Pikes Peak towering in the distance. gold. 
1000 miles through Colorado, and The red sandstone you see all about At the east edge of Idaho Springs, 
" your total expenses, including meals, you is known as the Morrison for- you pause for coffee at the “6 & 40,” 
accommodations, admissions and mation. Out of this, fifteen miles a roadside motel-café-garage. The 
FLORIDA automobile expenses will not exceed west of Denver, nature has carved mine dump to your right as you 
| : - ~y cg dwg er $25 a person a day. (Incidentally, the Red Rocks Theatre and has _ drive into town is all that’s left of a 
aes pl: anal al : AAA clubs can be helpful in plan- given it almost perfect acoustics. gold vein which went five miles 
| Fishing, swimming, beating, — “p cael ning members’ itineraries.) Sixty miles to the south, outside through the mountain to a resur- 
— b oe bo ay ah You begin your Colorado safari, Colorado Springs, the formation is _ rected mining ghost town known as 
make this vacotion the most Lex naturally enough, from Denver, the known as the Garden of the Gods Continued on Page 16 
che veer clone Hoh. , — H@UTOSEING 
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of travel through a superb country side 











Another adventure in one of the 87. lands 


where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House 


’ Climbing Canada’s Rockies a ; 


made me perform a eS 


» 


1.“Like a fly on a cobweb. That's how I felt 


traveling above 1800 feet of space on a tyrolean 


traverse in Alberta last month,” writes an Ameri 
can friend of Canadian Club. “My guide, John 
Dodds, had schooled me in the traverse. ‘Only 
way to climb that rock needle,’ he'd said. He went 
first. Then it was my turn...and I nearly chick 
ened out. But that rocky spire was a challenge 








= 


24,55 " 
» oS 3 


f 
4 


* . * . . , ¢ . . ‘ . 
2.“Rigging the aerial bridge had been John’s job. 3. “I didn't look down until I'd made it safely acro John 4.“ After our steeple jacking, 
It took lots of time. Fascinated by the patient engi assured me we hadn't been reckle but I hate to think what John's cabin in Banfl looked Like 


| didn’t have a chance to lose my nerve until might have happened if a rope had lipped I iv ted that we i ' e. Comolete 


| w John on the other side. Then it was up to me rappel down, using our ropes as friction brake orite inadian Club! 


is whisky’s (A ° (4 7 2 
” wean aaa ceosal Only Canutian Club has 


a distinctive flavor that captures in one great whisky the lightness of 
scotch, the mellowness of rye, the smooth satisfaction of bourbon. 

That’s why no other whisky in all the world tastes quite like it. You can 
stay with it all evening long....in short ones before dinner, ; once cal 

tall ones after..........“The Best In The House” in 87 lands. , _ bee 
6 years old - 90.4 proof. Imported from Canada. | Fe 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY wy «- \eleaaan ca’ 
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Continued from Page 14 
Central City. The puffer-billie standing 
on the tracks once carried gold and 
glitter to and from “ 
mile on earth 
gine, one of the few remaining that 
helped to harness the Rockies 

Follow Route 6 and 40 as it winds 
alongside Clear Creek, past the remains 


the richest square 
” It is a narrow-gauge en- 


silver, molybdenum 


of gold, lead, zing 





tungsten and, more recently, uranium 
mines. Just beyond Lawson, 6 and 40 
part company. Head on up-mountain 
on U.S. 6 toward Georgetown, then 


Silver Plume, past the Loveland Basin 


ski area, where you begin the ascent of 


Loveland Pass 
At about 
through the 


11,000 feet, 
upper story 


you pass 
of forest 


Engelmann’s spruce, limber pine and 





THH 


balsam fir—and enter into a tundra 
of dwarfed willow and birch car- 
peted with wild flowers. Finally you 
pull off the road into a parking area, 
where a sign reveals that you are 
standing astride the Continental Di- 
vide, separating the watersheds of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 
This is the roof peak of the conti- 
11,992 feet. 

Continuing down-mountain, you 


nent, 


enter the forests again and shortly 
pass Arapaho Ski Basin area. At 
noon you're nearing Dillon, a mere 
seventy-eight miles out of Denver. 
Half-a-dozen roadside cafés offer you 
a satisfying luncheon ($2). Ten miles 
past Dillon take a left-hand turn 
At Climax 
you see the world’s largest molyb- 


onto state highway 91. 


denum-mining operation, and fif- 
teen miles later you come to the 
highest incorporated city in the 
Leadville (10,152 feet). 
Here were the stamping grounds of 
“Soapy” Smith, 
Kit Carson, H. A. W. 
Tabor and “Baby” Doe 
Tabor. Many of the original build- 
ings of Leadville’s golden era still 
stand. On your right, the Vendome 
Hotel has housed dignitaries for 


country 


such characters as 
Jim Bridger, 
his wife 


nearly a century, and across the 
street the Golden Burro Café still 
serves the public. 





At Leadville, Colorado 91 joins 
U.S. 24, which you follow through 
town, past smelters and ponds of 
tailings, coke piles and century-old 
ghost buildings. Fourteen miles south 
of Leadville, you turn right onto 
state highway 82 headed for Aspen. 
You whisk past picturesque Twin 
Lakes and begin once more to 
climb out of the valley. Abruptly, 
the road becomes gravel, winding 
and twisting as it climbs. You can’t 
make good time, but both scenery 
and road will hold your attention as 
you again top the Continental Di- 
vide at Independence Pass and drop 
down into the Roaring Fork valley. 

Twenty-one miles west of Inde- 
pendence Pass, you round a bend and 
see the restored village of Aspen. 
Once the center of a $6,000,000-a- 
year silver industry, Aspen is now a 
summer resort with an excellent mu- 
sic festival. Concerts ($3) are held in 
Aspen Amphitheatre on Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 
with student performances on Fri- 
days. Vocal and instrumental works 
are featured. In winter, Aspen is a 
challenge to the world’s finest skiers. 
Until ten Aspen was 
about to become another ghost town. 
Then millionaire Walter Paepcke of 
Chicago decided to convert it into 
one of the world’s finest ski meccas 


years ago, 


HASSELBLAD 


ILIA 


| rom Sweden come 


acamerta un 


like any other in the world, The | 


Hasselblad LOOOk is a 244 x 244 
ingle-lens reflex that converts to 
1 multiple camera through inter 
changeable kk tine ind magazines 
You can set it up in seconds for 


virtually every typ 


ol photogra 
phy known to amateur or protes- 
sional. If you have never used a 
Hasselblad, you'll find the ease and 
precision of this fine Swedish cam 
era bring a rare depth and clarity 


you attempt | 
| 


to any photograph 

Why not start with the basie Ha 
elblad and one tine lens, then add 
to your versatility with further 


Hasselblad accessories at your con 


venience? For literature and the 
rnaine ol the Hla elblad ke ler 
nearest you, write Dept HH? at 


the adadre 


bee low. 


WITCH FROM COLOR TO fb HASSELELAD looot The INTE ROCHANCPABLE 7FISS 
LACK AND WHITE. No need to j i ell | amet wit LENS! Distagon wide angle 
finieh your roll hist. Switch back ndard Carl Ze Wn I 60 mm, I 6. Sonnar 135 mm 
snd forth at will with Hasselblad r I n $370.0 I >, Sonnar telephoto, 250 
interchangeable magazines ' I ( 
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1. * Spacious promenade, 
sun and sports decks 
* All rooms with 
private facilities 
* :\> «© Cinemascope 
& ; theatre 
© Continental 
cuisine 
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110 days 
32,000 miles 


by the splendid a 


SS STATENDAM & Vb 


This lovely, spacious ship offers a new world of luxurious comfort — wr in * 
a delightful experience in fine dining and good living, with traditional ot 
[2 Dutch seamanship and service that pampers you every day along the way. 












* Indoor and outdoor pools, fully Ben 


* Telephone in every room 
¢ Massage and steam rooms, 
barbershop and beauty parlor 
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equipped gymnasium 
* Sumptuous 
lounges, 
” restaurants and 


observation bar Tse 
« Limited Or 
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Check in at the Hotel Jerome 
($5), then walk two blocks to 
the Golden Horn, a favorite 
Aspen rathskeller. Your cock- 
tails ($1.50) may seem to carry 
an extra kick; it’s not the al- 
cohol, but the altitude (7909 
feet) 

In the Victorian room of the 
Jerome, you dine on the French 
onion soup with croutons, 
double lamb chops, and salad: 
this, followed by apple pie 
topped with cheese, and coffee, 
leaves you feeling comfortably 
full. The tab: $5.20. 

rhe piano, the fireplace, the 
friendly atmosphere prompts 
you to return to the Golden 


drinks 


The floor show features 


Horn for after-dinner 
($1.) 
the antics of Steve Knowlton, 
The Horn’s owner-skier, who 
pantomimes Cigarets and 
Whisk y and Wild, Wild Women 
with assorted wigs, hats and 
Back at the hotel, 
you find it’s still only ten 
o'clock, but 
rugged day and you're soon 
blankets. 


day’s mileage: 173. 


costumes 


you've had a 


asleep under First 


Start your second day witha 
mountaintop breakfast ($1) at 
the Sundeck, which you reach 
by taking the 14,400-foot long, 
two-stage ski lift ($3 round 
trip). Breakfast over, you head 
down-mountain, pick up your 
car and roll out of Aspen, 
again following 82 toward 
Glenwood Springs, forty-two 
miles of truly spectacular scen- 
ery. You go down the Roaring 
Fork, past where it joins the 
Frying Pan, past where the 
Crystal swells it from the south, 
through colorful red sandstone 
dotted 


with junipers, pihon pine inter- 


formations copiously 


mixed with gray sage—always 
in the river valley with Sopris 
Peak only one of many senti- 
nels towering a mile above you 

Located on Red Mountain at 
Glenwood is a $100,000 chair 
lift which takes skiers up- 


Hot 


Springs Lodge and Pool at the 


mountain, and at the 
bottom of the valley, you'll see 
the world’s largest outdoor hot 
mineral swimming pool, fed by 
sulphur springs. A dip in the 
pool ($1.50 per person, $2.00 
for cabana) and you're ready 
for lunch. At 
cale 
that would do 
hotel ($2.50) 
From Glenwood 
take U.S. 6 
with U.S 


the pool-side 
you select from a menu 


justice to a 


you again 
now combined 


24, and head down 








the valley, a stone’s throw from the Col- 


orado River all the way to Grand Junc- 


tion, eighty-two miles west 


As 


the 


Colorado widens and muddies, you begin 


to understand how, miles downstream, 


been 


world’s deepest canyons 


it has 


able to carve one of 


FURNITURE BYO 


” 


the 


Gradually you emerge from the moun- 
highway 


the north the Book Cliffs jut hundreds of orado 


tain fastness and enter Grand Valley. To 


feet perpendicularly from the valley SOc per « 
floor. As you come to Grand Junction dent Tatt 
you are ina luxuriantly irrigated valley of Canyon 


fruit, grain, vegetables and livestock croded 





indstone, Her 


At Garand Junction vou take Cok a 
4). which swings through Col 


National Monun t (admussiot 


ir), set asid im IYVil by Pre 
to presery iminiature Grand 
of almost brashly 


nd wat 


lb @ tle 


Around her 
soulptured 


mystery 


Sweeps 





lave arved des p red sandstone it 


weird, haunting shapes, including th 
monolith, Independence Rock, point 
ing SOO feet into the air 

At the northern entrance, you dr 
m toward Fruita until the road bise« 
U.S. SO. where you tur ght back 
(srand Junction. Near t post office 
you see a sien Lranium Clut ind 
inside you find a thirty-one-foot mural 


by local artist Van Muncy 


executed in 


radioactive, mineral paints, also a col- 


lection of uranium-ore samples 


A cock- 


tail (SOc) sets you upfor the Sixty three- 


mile drive on | 


where you have a 


Beatty 


S. 50 to 


Montrose 


reservation at Jim 


Lazy IG Motel 


After checking in at the Lazy 1Gs ($7) 
dine at the Chipeta Café and Lounge, in 


downtown Montrose 
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good as 
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HOLETDAY 


even your 


is something 
special 


| with 


wife of Ouray, a noted Ute Indian 
chief. Pan-fried Colorado rainbow 
trout catches your eye, with a king- 
size martini (55Sc) as 
Tab: $2.65 


Second-day mileage: 223 


an appetizer 


Begin your third day with break- 
fast at Mary’s Café across the street 
then head east and turn left for eight 
Colorado 347, to the 
main entrance to the Black Canyon 
of the River. This Na- 
tional Monument contains ten miles 
of the 


miles on 
Gunnison 


most spectacular part of a 
gorge that frequently is more deep 
than wide. Carved by the Gunnison 
river over millions of years, it 1s 
deeply entrenched in solid granite, 
gneiss and schist, and is engulfed in 
dark shadows most of the day 

You return to Montrose and go 
south on U.S. 550 toward Ouray. 
As you leave Montrose, still in the 
Valley, the 


and San Miguel mountains close in 


Grand Uncompahgre 


ahead of you, forming a fortress of 
granite rising nearly two miles above 
the valley floor. Soon you round a 
bend to enter a small box canyon 
completely 


surrounded by moun- 


tains. This is the spectacular setting 


for Ouray walls 


Sheer mountain 
rise thousands of feet to close in the 


town that once witnessed the court- 


At the 
WILLIAMSBURG INN 








ship of Evalyn Walsh by King Leo- 
pold II of Belgium. The fact that he 
was bested by a Washington, D.C., 
newspaperman named Edward Mc- 
Lean, here in Ouray, adds glamour 
to the fairyland setting. It was here, 
too, that the fortune of Evalyn’s fa- 
ther, Thomas F. Walsh, was mined 
from the labyrinth of tunnels known 
as Camp Bird Mine. Walsh built the 
Beaumont Hotel, which once housed 
King Leopold, and Presidents Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Ulysses S. Grant. 
Ouray’s mineral wealth—gold, lead, 
zinc and silver—was also responsible 
for Walsh's famous “Friendship” 
manor in Washington, D.C., and 
brought into his possession the 
Hope diamond 

Now you climb out of Ouray to 
the south, through the mountains 
toward Silverton and Durango. Ma- 
14.000-foot bare 


rock and eternal snow reach to the 


jestic giants of 
sky, with deep canyon-like valleys 
between them. To your left is the 
railbed of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, the last narrow-gauge rail- 
road still in service. Here railroad 
buffs come each summer to ride the 
rails that once carried fortunes in 
gold and silver 

You'll have to turn left half a mile 


out of your way to see Silverton, but 


don't pass it up. When Silverton was 


weber 





wonderful 


calgon bouquet" 


Quaint colonial charm combined 
with memorable food and genuine 
hospitality—that’s the magic you'll 
find at Virginia’s world-famous Wil 
liamsburg Inn, where your comfort 
and well-being are paramount 
Wouldn't you know that here, 
you can even enjoy the luxury touch 
of Calgon Bouquet in your bath? A 
guest packet of delightfully scented 


calgon bouquet 
for a fragrant silky water bath 
a product of Calgon Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


JULY 


|.. now in the new BON VIVANT LUXURY BOX 


water conditioner is placed in every 
ithroom! (And imagine—no bath 
tub ring! 

Transform your bath into a re 
freshing silky water treat—every day 
in your own home, too! Look for the 
luxury box with the hotel labels 
Calgon Bouquet Bon Vivant. Three 
delightful fragrances—at depart 


ment, drug and gift stores 











new and rich, the pleasures and com- 
forts of the East were brought here. 
See the Grand Imperial Hotel, show- 
place of the 1880's, and the adjacent 
jail of the same vintage. Last of the 
country to give up its riches of gold 
and silver, this San Juan mountain 
town prospered vastly and quickly. 
Just as quickly its boom population 
fled when the silver panic struck. 

On down U.S. 550 to Durango, 
you pass scenery that will stagger 
the eye. In Durango, when you 
pause at the old Strater Hotel for 
lunch, don’t be surprised to see 
James Stewart, Audie Murphy or 
other Hollywood celebrities lunch- 
ing at a nearby table. In the Dur- 
ango-Silverton area many west- 
erns—Across the Wide Missouri, 
Naked Spur, and A Ticket to Toma- 
hawk —have been filmed. 

After lunch ($1.75), drive a block 
from the Strater Hotel, then take a 
right turn on U.S. 160 and point to- 
ward Cortez, lying in a four-state 
area of oil and uranium. For the 
next thirty-five miles, you'll be in 
Colorado’s mesa country. 

Eight miles west of Mancos, on 
U.S. 160, you turn into Mesa Verde 
National Park ($1 admission) and 
drive south; then, you climb to the 
top of a level table mountain whose 


sides are heavily gouged with deep, 


cliff-walled canyons. Before explor- 
ing the park, check your reserva- 
tions at the Spruce Tree Lodge 
($3.50). After freshening up, walk to 
the museum in time for the 4 P.M. 
conducted tour of the ancient homes 
of the Pueblo Indian cliff dwellers 
You'll see the Spruce Tree House, 
best preserved of the spectacular cliff- 
dwelling ruins. Tucked back under 
an overhanging ledge on the face of 
a gigantic cliff, the 114-room apart- 
ment house, more than 700 years old, 
remained undiscovered until a pair 
of cowboys stumbled upon it sixty- 
nine years ago. 

For more than 1300 years, agricul- 
tural Indians occupied the mesa and 
surrounding regions, and from the 
hundreds of ruins that remain you 
receive a rich lesson in the story of 
prehistoric America. 

Back at the Spruce Tree Lodge, 
you have a brace of cocktails ($1.70). 
Then, for dinner, roast Colorado 
turkey with sage dressing and cran- 
berry sauce and a tossed green salad 
with the chef's special oil dressing. 
Homemade cobblers or a wide choice 
of pies and coffee round out an en- 
joyable meal ($2.90). 

A few draughts of mountain air 
and you're happy to settle for a 
bone-resting sleep. Your third day 
you've traveled 197 miles. 


Up the next morning, and after 
breakfast in the Spruce Tree Lodge 
($1) take the two twelve-mile loop 
roads which wind along the canyon 
rims, from which you can see more 
than forty cliff dwellings 

Leaving the park you take U.S. 160 
to Durango, then drive east through 
Pagosa Springs, over Wolf Creek Pass 
and down into the San Luts Valley with 














its beautiful farming country. It's 155 
miles from Mesa Verde to Del Norte, 
where you stop for lunch ($1.50). Now 
you swing left on Colorado 112 for 
fourteen miles until it crasses U.S, 285 


where you swing left again. You're 


heading north in the center of a broad, * 


flat-floored valley. The fields are irri- 
gated and the fertile soil may remind 


you of California's Imperial Valley. 





BEEFEATER 
BEEFEATER 


famous twice over 


...the world over 






Thousands know this elite guardian 
of England's Crown Jewels. And ~ 
equally famous since 1820 is the 
clite among English gins, Beefcater 
Gin. It has a clear brilliance that is 





) unsurpassed. It makes the Beefeater 


Martini measurably drier, appreci- 
All for fun, fun for all—that’s family boat- 


ing! And it’s never more fun than in a sleek, 


speedy, seaworthy Thompson. You'll thrill 

sy to Thompson's instant response, surging 
. speed, nimble maneuverability .. . welcome 
BOATS the comfort and safety of extra roominess, 


natural flotation, rugged Sea-Lap® construc- 
tion .. . know the satisfaction of a boat that 
means pleasure for years. Models from 12 
to 18 feet. See your Thompson dealer—now! 


ably smoother, truly incomparable. 





Try one. Today! 
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Imported from England by Kobrand Corporation, New York 1, N.Y. 94 Proof, Distilled from Grain 


Write for free full-color brochure 
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As 


you motor north toward Sa- into the valley of the Arkansas near 
guache, you see on all sides of you Salida. You remain on U.S. 285 parallel- 
small lakes and ponds with alkali- ing the Arkansas until, a few miles from 
incrusted shore lines Buena Vista, you pick up U.S. 24. Small 
To the cast is the lofty Sangre de towns are closer together now, ranches 
Cristo range, and to the west, the La appear smaller, and the mountains seem 
Garita and Cochetopa mountains with to have turned into hills save fora gigan- 
their huge fields of perennial snow tic mass to your right—Pikes Peak. You 


Gradually you climb out of the valley are nearing Manitou Springs and Col- 


and cross Poncho Pass dropping down tourist meccas since 


orado Springs, 





Now..youte set” 


for SAFER travel 


...thanks to ATOMIC ENERGY 


A MATCHED SET .! Dunlop 
AccuKated 


protection against premature tire fail 























tires 18 your greatest 


ure Dh precine, atom powered ac- 
tion of AccuRay® produces a stronger, 
safer tire with an exact amount of 


protective rubber uniformly 


appled 
ter every cord ply No dangerous ply 
chating or internal heat build up Bet 
balance, stability and com 


ter new 


fort for mile alter mile of safer driving, 


you the 


Your Dunlop dealer will give 
“ynside story” thatmakes Dunlop your 
best tire value today. He has a com 
plete lection of Dunlop tires in 


Nylon of Super Hi-Test Rayon 


Zebulon Pike first sighted the mas- 
sive peak. 

In Colorado Springs you check in 
at the famed Broadmoor Hotel ($16- 
$24, 


have 


American Plan), 


made 


where you 
After a 
shower you have a cocktail in the 


reservations. 


colorful Tavern or perhaps in Lake 
for dinner 
you adjourn to the dining room 


Terrace Lounge. Then 
where the décor is strictly continen- 
tal, and have a hard time deciding 
between the rare prime ribs of beef 
and the lobster a la Newburg. After 
dinner, you enjoy dancing and high- 
balls at the Tavern ($6). Wednesdays 
and Saturdays you can dance on the 
roof at the Hawaiian Village night 


club, and on Friday nights on the 
Lake Terrace 
Y our fourth-day mileage has been 


a thumping one: 372. 

After breakfast the fifth day, ask 
the hotel to arrange for your trip up 
Pikes Peak 
railway up-mountain and a de luxe 
bus down, 


You can ride the cog 
or vice versa. Total cost, 
including bus ticket to cog station 
and return to the hotel, is $6 per 
person 

You 
in time to be seated on the 9 A.M. 


You 


vation of 6562 feet and step off at 


arrive at the cog terminal 


diesel train start at an ele- 


for less cost-per-day than most U. S. resort vacations 


The most unusual vacation of the Century—62 
leisurely days, including 34 days of sun and sea aboard a 
yachtlike Farrell Liner. Enjoy superb food, well-appointed 
cabins, swimming, shuffleboard, deck tennis, movies. 
Round-trip fare from $935 


. then 28 memorable days in Africa 


Step ashore in beautiful 
Capetown to start what 
really amounts to a 
second vacation. 
are smart shops, broad 
beaches, fine restaurants, 
color and contrast — 
from skiing to safaris, 
primitive villages to 


14,110 feet above sea level. At the 
top you mount an observation plat- 
form which reveals a hundred-mile 
sweep of the world in all directions; 
only the curvature of the earth pre- 
vents you from seeing farther. 

Just in time for lunch, the bus 
drops you at the hotel. 

Your afternoon activities call for 
a visit to the Cheyenne Mountain 
zoo and a trip to the Will Rogers 
Shrine. The zoo (50c auto admission) 
boasts hot- and cold-running water, 
air conditioning, radiant heating and 
humidification, terrazzo floors, and 
has fences to keep bears, elk, deer 
and occasional mountain lions from 
getting in. 

The zoo population includes a 
reticulated python, largest of the 
world’s snakes, and you see Grevy’s 
zebra, in Africa, rhinoc- 
eroses, river horses, and birds and 


rare even 


beasts of an amazing variety. 
Leaving the zoo, you drive up the 
mountain to the Will Rogers Shrine, 
constructed from a huge pink gran- 
ite boulder hewn from the side of 
Cheyenne Mountain. At the Shrine 


entrance is the Jo Davidson bust of 
Will Rogers, and inside you see the 
Randall Davey mural of life in the 
region, from gold-rush days through 
A pictorial 
record of Will Rogers’ life vividly re- 


a century of progress. 
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gleaming cities. 

No other trip 
offers so much 
for so little 












Dunlop's AcouRay Process 
Atom 
cord controlling untlorm appli ation of select insu 
OOL meh 


Electrons, emitted 


from an sean sheets of coated tire 


Icterpre 






” 
— a 
lating rubber within precise tolerances ol 


You'll go farther, SAFER...on tires by 


DUNLOP 


They’re AccuRated 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 


~ FARRELL LINES 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Ask your travel agent for our folder on this cruise 





, BUPFALO 5, N.Y. 26 Beaver Street, 


Tel: WHitehall 4-7460 


P.$. Go/fer: 3— you'// never know how good you are until you play a Duniop ba 
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calls the man who only knew “what 
he read in the papers.” 

Down-mountain once more, you 
drive past the Broadmoor to the 
juncture of U.S. 85 and 87. There, 

left turn leads you through Col- 
orado Springs. Before heading to- 
ward Denver be sure to tour the dra- 
matic 370-acre Garden of the Gods, 
with its wind-eroded sandstone for- 
mations like the “balanced rock,” 
the “ship rock” and the “Kissing 
Camels.” 

A dozen miles out of the Springs, 
you pass the site where the United 
States Air Force Academy is taking 
shape, and an hour later, you are 
again in Denver, at one of the Colfax 
Avenue motels. 

After checking in, you go to the 
Taylor Restaurant and Supper Club 
at 7000 West Colfax Avenue for a 
final splurge of dining and entertain- 
ment. 

Inside the tables are crowded 
so closely together that only slender 
waitresses can slip through. You sip 
a martini and wait for your filet 
mignon dinner to arrive. Then the 
lights dim and a sudden blare of 
boisterous music brings on the Taylor 
Four, whose zany antics—with en- 
coreafterencore—add up tothe long- 
est floor show in town. Your evening 
tab is $7.50, and it seems a fitting 
way to end your five-day safari. You 
return to your motel and before set- 
tling down for the night, you check 
your itinerary. You've traveled more 
than 1000 scenic miles and spent less 
than $25 a day per person, a travel 
investment you'll treasure for a long 


time to come. THE END 


HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 





Boys’ Schoois 








NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 





Develops today's Youth for tomorrow's world by build. 
ing mind, body, character, leadership, Accredited. Mem 


ber Military Schools Div. R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army 
(raduates in all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery. Band scholarships, Grades 1-12. Catalog 


19 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudseon, N. Y. 


VOR 3 ae d-) icq: 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“Al the Nation's Shrine” Prevere your 
boy to enter leading colleges and 
same time be trained for be L—_—- -!- in the Armed 
Services. Small classes, standards 
Prep. School and Jr. ¢ - Ly feity LT ages 12 20 


All Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
C.  batales. ayne, Pa. 













Box T, W. 





Mercersburg Academy 
Graduates outstanding in longing colleges. Boys Grades 9 
to 12. Public speaking. Small classes. Beautiful campus 
Famous chapel. Gymnasium. Pool, Athletics for all 
Summer School. Established 1846. Write for catalog 


Charles 5S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Po 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specialized preparation for M_1.T 
schools and for colleges of liberal arts. Individual atten 
tion through unique “checking” system. Past enroliment 
46 states, fs countries, Enter Sept. 0 of Feb. 3, Catalog 


R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boyiston S$t., Boston 16, Mass. 


ay UDSON iwaaizona 


A Ranch School for Boys 
\ iE, 


amd other engineering 








100 boys 6-18 in healthful, warm, dr 
climate. Small classes; accredited to all 
colleges. Kiding & polo incl. in tuition 
Tennis, swimming, fishin pack tripe, 
rodeos, riflery, music 20th yr 

For catalog address 


H. H. Wick & D. M. Ashley, Dirs., 
Scottsdale 


, Arizona. 





Shattuck School 


Accredited, Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, rel) 
ger. military program. Preparatory, general, Sr Basic 

OTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory. pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal. hat. 1858. Summer School Camp, Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 570 Shumwey Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Superior acaden« 


program under inapiring faculty. Fully 
accredited , 90 


nter college. Smal! classes. Grades 4-12 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry, Band music, drama. Shop 
Sports; teams for all, oth year Catalog 


Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1277, Morgan Park, ges 43, mi. 


Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. b mphasi«a on self-confidence 
self-direetion, how-to-study Small classes, guidance 
Grades 12. Career quelysie. Jr Sr. R.O.TC. All ath 
leties: riding, pool. 79th yr. Near St. Louis Catalog 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson. Supt. Box H-7, Alton, Minois 





Clum. 
Chum? 


Got those where-to-go-this- 
year vacation blues? 


Stop vacillating—start acti- 
vating your imagination with 
HOLIDAY. 


Get the BIG picture... 


WHERE TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 
WHAT TO DO 
Get the HOLIDAY full-color 
picture! Guaranteed to 


brighten your outlook on life 
all year long. 


Twelve issues, just $5. Order 
now—we'll bill you later, 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1976 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 














pianning 
a trip? 


See pages 130, 131, 132 


Every month Holiday Places- 
to-Stay advertisers offer you a 
wealth of ideas and suggestions 
for pleasure and business trips 
—or a combination of both, 
Make a habit of using Holi- 
day's 


advertising pages to 


solve accommodation 
problems. Write direct to the 
advertisers for further infor- 


your 


mation and reservations. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


individualised Plan — 
Eech Student « Clase 





ised program to overcome 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (5) instill confidence; (4) teach 
the science of 


y art of concen 
aude, Fac 7. Rorelimont years expersence 
‘rite ward K. Knight, Pe B. Headmaster 
Bex 2-06 


OXFORD ACADEMY 


Admiral Panna Academy 

Fully aceredited college pronerotary 1 River, New 
Jersey; St. Petersburg, Florida Naval training. Separate 
gunior schools Testing, guidance for college and career 
ports, boats, bands. Summer camp and echool Catalog 


Admiral Farragut Academy Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


Pleasant vitie, W. J. 











Carteret School 


Superior College 





prep. Accredited. lat Grade to College 
Small classes , Bare study habite Keading Lechniques 
She Homelike dormitory. Large gym 40 acres atoy 
Cwange Mt. Moderate rate New Vork tripe 20 miles 


Kequest booklet G6 


Carteret School, West Orange, NJ 


EMPER 


a School for 113 Years 
ent Academic Standing 
feainauel Bach Padend 
Grades #12. Junior College 
Modera Buildings Att Sroets 
Write to Director of Admissions 
KEMPER MILITARY 
1177 Third St., Boonville 
Our representative 
complete details 


M teaourt 
will call with 
No obligation 








Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 


School a Grades 4-12. Fully acoredited, Sr 


Friendly, inapiring teachers. Small 
Classes. Strong remedial reading & guidance All eporte Kid 
ing. Golf. 10 acre lake. 5 athletic fells 226-acre campus 


Cs Col. C. 8. Stribling, 1277 Main 3t., Mexico, Mo 


ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self confident men 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John's System Grades 
7 12. Inepired teaching. Small classes 
individual attention Tieading Chlinte 
KOTC Fireprool dorma hoepital 
chapel All sports, ineluding crew 
Summer Camp. 7 ted year. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 777, Delafield, Wisconsin 








Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. et, 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi 
cago, 5S to Milwaukee Average clase 10. Fireproof build 
ings Modern facilities, 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Baek. All enerte: sailing. Sunner Camp. Write for catalogs 


77 Se. Lake Shore Rd, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Howe Military School 


Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business Potential Achieverment Mating gives 
individual goal. Jr. echool. St. KOTC. Sporte New dorne 
and pool | ra lh od Ket, 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Burret B. Bouton, M.A., 877 Academy Piace, Howe, ind. 












ILITARY 


4 School with a 
Winter Home 
in Florida 


y whool ia 





addvews 


Ceol. Cras 
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8. Rietenend, Pree 
tenden, Hy 





FORK UNION $MivAny 
& Our ONE SUBJECT FLAN of study io 

Upper Scho ava iz) need 
* , iy ral so Devetop 


redited KOTC higt a. | 





' shin ? mpl { a 
# ym bor pena ‘ ced 
Junior 6 eal tades 

* ‘ ‘ tae separate wialldings, PEt Woce 
Ct 


ar aw bet ond atal 
Or. 4. C. Wicker, Gox 17, Fork Union, Va, 


ee 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Vailey, 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully acoredited. Individual guid- 
ance, Hand. All sports. 2 gyme 
Pool, Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings, Beparate Junior 
yr Ibu rones write Bupt 
Hou oat C by 
BAS ie COURSE f.0 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 








Hargrave Military Academy 
Fully secredited. College preparatory 
(-rades 12 How to study training. remedial reasting, in 
dividual guidance Wholesoine Chrietian influence Separate 
Junior School, All sports Summer School Founded 1009 


Catalog Col, Joseph H. Cosby, Pres., Box 0, Chatham, Ve 


general courses 


Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School HOTC school in 

Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & bv. Livisions Boys & 20. Ac 

credited; graduates in te wling colleges All eporte — pool 
ym 1400 acres, Fan owned since 1742. Kate $1250 
atelog. Col, C. § Relter Box D, Fi. Deflance, Virginia 


Dietinguiehed 


Warren School 

Where boys. over 1! with educational proti me can learn 

how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lot tine 

College preperation. Individual programe Acceleration 
Near Washington, bt) ¢ 


Kemedial programs Accredited 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir, Box 750, Olney, Maryland 


Georgia Military Academy 


& Miles from Atlanta Mild Climate ter ener 


School KOTC. tHiahest Govt Mating \ceredited 
rey Se Pecwel Juntor choot sym ( leone Heading 
Clint Vapert (omche linloor Pool jolerate Kates 


Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga 








Giris’ Schools 





Ferry Hall 

Outstanding boarding echool for girls, grades 9-12, near 
Chicago. Successful eaperience preparing lor beet colleges 
& universities ence 1469 Art Music. Classes average 12 
Fully accredited. New dormite « Vool, all evortse. Catalog 


Dr. Robert G. Andrus, Headmaster, Box 16, Lake Forest, ili 








Kemper Hall 

Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, evecessul living. College preparation; op 
portunities in Music, liramaticos and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics Ji Sehoot 7th Vr. Under direction of Sisters 


a St. Mary (Episcopal Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis 


Cathedral School of St. Mery 


An accredited bP pieeopal achoo 
City ne ding OHtth grad 


in « 
howe 
parate 
be xcelle 





Address Registrar, Bou L, Garden City, Long island, N.Y 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies 
Crenetal Courses, We 
9 12. Mw i EV aceptional Bidding 
Winter, team earte 1) wt tee (rym Vouk HSth yr © atalog 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 47, Tyrone, Pa 







reparation and 
| life tor @ivte, grade 





Giris’ Camp 





Indian Beach 


On Grand Traveree Bay, Northport, Mich. Girle7-17. Kid 
ing daily, Sailing, Water Skiing, Life Saving, Canoeing & all 
Sports Mature «aff l for every (campers 4&8 wk. oon 
son, Opening dates June 22nd and July 2let. Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris 1. Shaw, Nerthpert, Michigan 


Giris’ School 
Switzeriand 


La Chatelainie 








M. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switveriand. et. 1480. Preparatory 
& Vinieh School tor girls 14 21 llege Board prey 
Languages, home ec & secretarial » All eporta OF 
tional winter & summer at Cretaad o Italy, ¥ ren 





Also summer courses 


Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 





Coed Schools 





Arizona Sunshine School 

Vor children ages 4-14 in mild sunny Arizona. Ideal for 
asthma & sinus. Hoarding dept. limited t 75. Cutdoor 
Casees Spanish taught in Grades +-8 Kidding 
nearby Metico & areas in Southwest. “ith year 


Mr, & Mrs. C. H. Heghes, Directors, Tucson, Ari 


Iripe to 








Fenster Ranch RenttiRebsen 


Nationally known ranch echo 
1 12 College preparatory 
Kidding. swimming 


for boys and girls Grades 
Superiar facilities and staff 
other activities in warm, dry climate 





Aieo curmmmer camp. For catalog, write Mw Got Fenster, 
Director, Fenster Ranch Scheol, Tucson, Arizona | 


JULY 


A Coed School in Sunny Arizona 
¥ alt 
vb | 
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You've earned it...LIVE A LITTLE! 


\ccomplishment deserves reward. So tonight when you enjoy a relaxing moment...do 


yourself a real honor. Make it the superlative flavor, the finer quality, of famous bonded 


Old Forester—America’s only registered*® bourbon. There is nothing better in the market. 


PRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY *« BOTTLED IN BOND «+ 100 PROOP * BROWN-PORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION * AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


A yatly SG 
Sold, ht Bors 


OISTILLee neo serrice OF 
BOWN-FORMAN DIST)! LERS C 


OT Leeiavrcie ce eemrecet 


Here is the whisky that lives up to your confidence. The complete history of every bottle is registered, to 


atisfy us that it meets our highest standard of quality...to assure you there is nothing better in the market. 
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‘The kood 1s as Famous as 1 


{ tale of four foot-loose characters from lowa, 

















irchie dragged 








the gang 
to every eating place 
Ne in San Francisco, 
- 
a, including 
Fisherman's Wharf 
DRAWING BY 
JOSE BARTOLI 


(s Setting 


and their madcap adventures in San Francisco's famed Palace Hotel 


by Richard Bissell 


@ So we went home to lowa to see 
how the corn was doing and we were 
sitting around down on my cousin 
Archie’s houseboat. 

First he took us out for a ride in 
his Stevens-Duryea touring car and 
then out to the farm and he fired up 
the steam tractor, and then we went 
down to his houseboat on the Mis- 
sissippi for cocktails 

After a few powerful blasts Archie 
said we had to go to San Francisco 
with him and Lola the child bride, 
and absorb some crab Louis out at 
the Cliff House and get a ride on 
those cable cars 

“I can’t go to San Francisco,” | 
said. “I’ve got to get back to New 
Y ork.” 

“Yeah,” says Archie. “They prob- 
ably shut the whole town down wait- 
ing for you to get back. Listen, don’t 
be a chump. Give Anne a break. 
This poor wife of yours has never 
been west of Oelwein, lowa. Now 
what we'll do is 

“] have too,” Anne said. “We 
used to go to the football games in 
lowa City until that awful Minne- 
sota game when I nearly froze to 
death and afterwards we went to 
that English professor’s house and 
Jack fell in love with a dumb little 
blonde student and 


“Never mind all that,” Archie 
said. “Listen, you sharpies may 
know the seating layout at Sardi’s 
and all about what Josh Logan is up 
to, but wait until you see ‘Frisco. 
It’s the greatest.” 

“If you call it "Frisco just once 
more, the trip is off,” said Lola 
the child bride. “*Nobody but boobs 
call it "Frisco, don’t you even know 
that?” 

“Here, have another depth bomb 
and be quiet,” Archie said. “Listen, 
we'll ride those good old cable cars, 
oh, what color, we'll buy junk at 
Gump's, we'll hit that Fisherman's 
Wharf—and food! oh man, what 
food. It’s the greatest food 

“T ate at a place called the Fly 
Trap once out there,” I said 

“Never heard of it,”’ Archie said 

“Come on, Anne,” Lola said 
“You can leave the kids here. Noth- 
ing to it.” 

“Oh, I couldn't do that,” Anne 
said 

“Have another drink,” Archie 
said. “California, here we come.” 

“What /’ve always wanted to do 
is eat in that Garden Court at the 
| said 
ever been out there everybody 1s al- 
ways lugging me off to the Papagayo 
Room or Omar Khayyam’s or some- 
place. I never yet got a meal in the 
Garden Court.” 


Palace,” “Every time I’ve 


“Aha! So that’s it,” Archie said, 
pulling a bunch of letters out of his 
pocket and selecting one. “Well, 
here’s the latest bulletin from 'Frisce 
Reservations. At the Palace. Two 
double bedrooms and parlor. | got 
the extra bedroom for Ted and Sally 
but they can’t go. The room is yours 
You can eat breakfast, lunch and 
dinner in that good old Garden 
Court. It's the most glamorous eat- 
ing spot in the country—supersatu- 
rated with old-time grandeur, Ask 
Lucius Beebe.” 

Next time I see him I'll do that,” 
I said 

“Come on, Anne,” Lola said 
“While Archie is at all his dopey 
meetings with the big brains of the 
hardware industry you and Dick and 
I can have fun. And the food ts 
simply . 

Anne was getting a faraway look 
in her eyes like she does whenever 
the subject is food and I figured we 
were as good as on the train 

“But | haven't any clothes,” she 
said. “All | brought out was summer- 
in-lowa clothes.” 

“Oh, they have the most wonder- 
ful shops there,” Lola said. “There's 
I. Magnin’s 

“That's great,” I said 

So the girls began to go over the 
situation about the kids, who would 
change the babies, for example 
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@ Gwingin’ 
Affair!” 


Here's “The Voice’s” newest album 
swingin’ the oldies like Stars Fell on 
{labama and Night and Day, But now 
they're new again with fabulous 
arrangements by Nelson Riddle, And 
brilliant hi-fi sound by Capitol, And 


only Sinatra can swing ‘em like this, 


‘Calypso Is Iie so!” 


Robert Mitchum 
sings ¢ alypso. 
Surprised? 

Don't be. He's 
been domg ut 
longe r, and better, 


than most, 


JA Fellow needs 4 git!’ 


Joe Bushkin's 


inaginative piano 





with rich 
orchestral 
backdrop. Dream 
balladeering at 


its best 


Alone’—JSudy Garland 


He fr spec ial 





heart catching 
blend of 

tender, torchy 
ballads itt hi fi 
great assint by 


Gordon Je nkins 


ew Albums 


FRO/A 











“But listen,” | said. “I've got to get 
back home and get to work again.” 

This drew a general laugh. Every- 
body thinks I have a little guy chained 
in the attic and | pass him some chili on 
a tin plate and he hands me out stories, 
articles, novels and plays 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” they said 

“You can work on the train,” they 
said 


& 
AN UNEXPECTED 


ADVENTURE IN 


“We promise we won't bother 
you,” they said 
“You don’t have any work to do 


anyway,” they said 

“Don’t be a drip.” 

So before we took off Anne went 
downtown to Rosheks’ Emporium and 
bought herself a suit to protect her 
from the fog 


“How do you like it?” she said 


“I can tell you better after you tell me 
what you paid for it,” I said. 

“Eighty-five dollars,” she said. 

“I like it,” I said. “I guess we beat 
I. Magnin’s out of about one hundred 
fifty bucks.” 

The next day we were about to take 
off on the California Zephyr when 
darling little Katie busted out with the 
measles. An additional battery of 





Dabasco.* | Spec ially the ‘Tabasco. Unlike ground pepper, 


this liquid seasoning spreads mellow flavor all through 


the dish.” 


“T can understand that,” I told him, “for I have visited 


Louisiana 


And | have seen those bright red peppers 





Ina city famous for its crystal and silverware, one —— 


to find foods as elaborate as the table settings W hile 
this olfenm occurs one of the thidst popular Swedish 
clishes is really very TH 

| discovered this when the chef of a small restaurant 


introduced me to jaar i haal, an im pired creation of 
lamb and ‘ abbuwe 

When | asked 
the chef said, * 


vhat made so Lenape a dish so distinctive, 


A hunt of dill and a puchicious touch of 





Smorgasbord Sauce—llend ') cup 
sour cream with | teaspoon horserac 
ists, “4 Leaspoon each of salt suiyar, 


labaseo, Chill dash of 


on, roast beef, asparagus, green bears or 


Serve with cold salm 


sweet basil 


ree recipe booklet tells easy wavs to use Tabase 
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Swedish Hamburgers— ( ombine 
ground beef with halfas much ground 
pork, Belore shaping season with a 
Labasco and caraway 
Cook. Serve in buns. 


being aged in old casks till they are ripe and mellow.” 


1 thanked him for showing me such a wonderful way to 
enjoy my favorite pepper sauce, 


“My thanks to you Americans,” he said, “for giving the 


world Labasco lo repay you, here is the recipe for 
faar i kaal, Slowly cook lamb 20 minutes in saucepan 
with water. Place between layers of cabbage sprinkled 
with mixed flour, salt, dill weed. Add Tabasco to liquid. 


Cook until tender, about 1 hour.” 


* Registered trademark for Mcllhenny Ce 


pe pper sauce, 
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\ 
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Shirred Eggs Tabasco— Cover egys 
with cream or butter seasoned with 
Bake or broil in shallow 
baking A truly 
delightful way to Start your day! 


I abas« 0, 


seeds individual dishes. 


lo brighten evervday and party dishes. Write Tabasco, Dept H-7, Avery Island, La. 
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nursemaids was put on the payroll 
and we dashed across the bridge to 
the train. 

“Well, anyway,” Anne said every 
half hour until bedtime, “we couldn’t 
have gone back east anyway until 
Katie was over the measles.” 

In the station everybody loaded 
up on reading material for the long 
grind across the prairies. Both the 
girls turned up with Eyeless in Gaza. 

“That’s funny, we both bought 
the same book,” Lola said. 

“I think Huxley is a scream,” 
Anne said. 

“Really?” Lolasaid.“That’sgood.” 

So we went into the dining car and 
the ten-day eating marathon began. 
Archie wanted a bottle of wine with 
the dinner, and liqueurs afterward. 
The girls talked about measles while 
Archie gave me a history of Adolph 
Sutro, Duncan Nicol, Lillie Hitch- 
cock Coit, Andrew Hallidie, and the 
California Street Railroad Company. 

The next morning as we were ap- 
proaching Denver and I was point- 
ing out some sagebrush to Anne, the 
waiter Overturned a pitcher of cream 
on me, so they gave us our breakfast 
free. 

“That's fine,” I said to the stew- 
ard. “Do it again tonight when I or- 
der the large-size steak dinner.” 

“I wonder if poor Katie is all 
right,” Anne said. 

I was reading this book about dif- 
ferent dandy places to eat in the 
U.S.A. and as we started into the 
Moffatt Tunnel I said, “Say, listen 
to this: ‘San Francisco’s world-fa- 
mous Palace Hotel is redolent with 
the fabulous history of San Fran- 
cisco, with the saga ——’” 

“| thought maybe it was redolent 
with the history of Sandusky, Ohio,” 
Anne said. 

“All right, that’s your joke for the 
week,” I said. “Listen, will you?— 
‘with the saga of western America’s 
gold and railroads, of spices and 
clipper ships.’” 

“They always drag in those spices,” 
Lola said. 

“*The Palace’s Garden Court is 
probably the most spacious and im- 
pressive dining room in the United 
States. From the 100-foot glassed-in 
ceiling and the great crystal chande- 
liers to the cathedrallike marble 
columns, it bespeaks a designer with 
a taste for grandeur... .”” 

“This guy is redolent with corn,” 
Archie said. 

**However, all is not décor here, 
for the food is as famous as its set- 
ting, and it has few peers in quality.’ 
Wow, how do you like that?” 

“Say, wait’ll you see it,” Archie 
said. “It’s the greatest.” 

“I’ve already seen it plenty of 
times,”’ I said. “What I want to do 
is eat in it.” 
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“Don’t worry about that,” Archie 
said. “We'll take the place over.” 

Anne looked up from Eyeless in 
Gaza 

“What page are you on?” she said 
to Lola. 

“Sixty-eight,” Lola said. 

“Why, you're 
Anne said 

“Did you say it was supposed to 
be funny?” Lola said. 

“Why don’t you crazy dames look 
at the scenery once in a while?” I 
said. “That's the main point of this 
costly voyage.” 

“All right, | will,” said Anne, 
putting her book in her lap. “My, 
I think this is the loveliest tunnel 
I’ve ever been in.” 


ahead of me,” 


A hundred and eighteen meals 
later, and after seeing some jack- 
rabbits, and after Archie had ex- 


hausted himself with biographies of 


Lloyd Tevis, Charles Crocker, Collis 
P. Huntington, and a run-down on 
the Comstock Lode, we arrived in 
Oakland and got on the ferryboat. 
Archie and | gloated over the lovely 
walking-beam engine fora while and 
then joined the girls out on deck. 
The sun was shining, the waves were 
sparkling, and a romantic, rusty- 
sided tramp steamer was crawling in 
from the Orient, just loaded with 
spices 

“Oh, how exciting,” Anne said. 
“| want to live here.” 

“This bridge we're going under is 
the Oakland Bay Bridge,’ Archie 
“The longest bridge in the 
world. It’s more than eight miles 
long and cost $77,200,000. Twenty- 
four men lost their lives during the 


said 


building.” 
“That's 
pointing 


Alcatraz over there,” | 
benefit 


But she was gone. When I located 


said, for Anne’s 
her she was in at the lunch counter 
having a hot dog 

“| don’t know why, but I’m aw- 
fully hungry,” she said 

“It's all that exercise we got on 
the train walking to and from the 
dining car,” I said. “Gives a person 
an awful appetite.” 

Our rooms at the Palace were very 
grand except they were on the wrong 
side so our view consisted of a bunch 
of roof tops and office buildings sim- 
But 
The Garden Court was 


ilar to Lower Broadway we 
didn’t care 
right downstairs. So we ordered up 
some ice and some soda. Archie is 
quite a kidder when he is feeling gay 
so he gave the waiter who brought 
the ice a good one 

“Has Mr. Leland Stanford regis- 
tered yet? | am expecting a call from 
him.” 

The boy retired quaking with mirth 
from this sally and we had a little 
toast to poor dreary friends in the 
Fast 
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The Parthenon . . . the 
Arch of Hadrian .. . Delphi 
... Olympia, Sparta and 
Mycenae sites of a 
thousand glorious legends 
... They still stand 
—chiseled sharp and clear 
against the brilliant 
Aegean sun. 
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“First thing we'll do now is to go 
up to the top of the Mark Hopkins,” 
Archie said. “That way, Anne can 
get a bird's-eye view of the whole 
redolent layout.” 

I looked out the window. The sun 
had gone and the fog was rolling in 
over the hills. 

“I don’t think we'll see much,” I 
said. 

“Come on, come on, let’s go,” 
Archie said. 

“Now it starts,” Lola protested. 
“Can't we even sit here for two 
minutes?” 

“Sure, we can sit here all night,” 
Archie said. “That's what we came 
to California for, to sit around in a 
hotel room.” 

On our way through the lobby I 
paused and gazed into the marvel- 
ous Garden Court, its cuisine cele- 
brated among gourmets of two hem- 
ispheres, its splendid glass-domed 
ceiling. ... 

“Where’s Dick?” Lola said. 

“He's always wandering off some- 
place,” Anne said. “There he is, 
gawking at the ceiling like a tourist.” 

“Come along, Richard,” Lola said. 
“Archie the Boy Guide is getting a 
cab.” 

Well, I'll tell you, if you got right 
next to the window and looked 
straight down, you could see the 
ground from the Top o’ the Mark, 
as it is called, but nothing else. 
Nothing outside, that is. 

“Tough luck, we struck a bad 
day,” Archie said. “But you ought 
to see the view up here when it’s 
clear. Now right over there is the 
Presidio .. .”” And he started point- 
ing into the fog to show us where 
different things of interest would be 
if only we could see them. 

“We can come back tomorrow,” 
Lola said. 

“Hey, I've got a great idea,” 
Archie said. “Let’s go across to the 
Fairmont and eat at the Papagayo 
Room. It’s the greatest Pe 

“Now wait a minute,” I said. 
“The finest Mexican restaurant in 
the world is right in New York City, 
and I've been in it and if I never go 
back it will be way too soon.” 

“You're crazy,”’ Archie said. 
“Mexican cooking is the finest cook- 
ing in the world. Real Mexican 
cooking, that is.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s why all the 
fancy hotels on the continent have 
kicked out their French chefs and 
imported Mexicans.” 

“Darling, aren't you having a 
good time?” Anne said. 

“Oh, come on,” I said. “Let's 
whip over to the Papagayo Room. 
My whole digestive system is scream- 
ing for tacos, tamales, quesadillas, 
and a big plate of chili rellenos. And 
let’s not forget the frijoles, because 
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folks, that’s what this boy craves, a 
large gooey mass of mushy beans.” 

“How do you stand this guy?” 
Archie said to Anne. “Is he like this 
all the time?” 

So I got mad and insisted that we 
eat at the Papagayo Room with the 
result that Archie said he wouldn’t 
eat at the Papagayo Room if it was 
the only place on the whole Pacific 
Coast. 

When the smoke of this stir- 
ring battle had cleared away we were 
all seated beside a swimming pool in 
which some musicians floated 
around in a boat and everybody was 
drinking pink cocktails made of 
mango juice or tall ones with eight 
kinds of rum in them. The big fea- 
ture of this place was that every 
once in a while it began to rain real 
rain into the pool and most of the 
food was sprinkled with shredded 








RESEARCH NELP PATIENT 
FILL 


coconut and had almonds and nar- 
cissus bulbs buried in it. If you or- 
dered a baked potato you would be 
escorted to the state line. 

Archie is not all fun and frolic, 
though; he is way up in wholesale 
hardware circles and he had to give 
a speech at the meeting of the West- 
ern Hardware Jobbers the next day 
about future prospects for door- 
knobs in the Golden Gate area so I 
took the girls out for the day and we 
gave the town quite a run. We rode 
on the cable car out to Fisherman’s 
Wharf and had lunch and cased all 
the fishing boats and went up to 
Telegraph Hill and looked at the 
view and then I got into a bookstore 
for a couple of hours and by then 
it was time to get back to the Palace 
and have the grand dinner in the 
Garden Court. However, Archie had 
it fixed up with us to go to dinner 
with Charlie Runkel, president of 
Runkel Bros. Hardware, of Spo- 
kane, and Charlie took us all to 
Omar Khayyam’s. On the way 
through the lobby I checked on the 
Garden Court and it was still there. 

“Come on, hurry up,” Archie 
said. “Charlie’s waiting for us. We're 
having cocktails in his room first.” 

“Listen, when are we gonna eat in 
the Garden Court?” | said. 

“Oh, forget that,” Archie said. 
“Nobody eats there.” 

“Except Lucius Beebe,” I said. 
“They keep it open just for him.” 

“Listen, be nice to this guy Run- 
kel, will you?” Archie said. “He's a 
big customer of ours and he’s heard 

Continued on Page 28 
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Continued from Paywe My 


all about you and wants to meet you 


| should be funny. is that it?” | 
said 
Now you're getting the idea 
Archie said 
I didn't get any chance to be funny 
though, because Charlie greeted me 
with, “Did you hear the one about the 
chorus girl in the Chinese restaurant?” 


and when we parted six hours later he 


was still telling them 

The next day Archie sneaked away 
from the hardware convention and we 
rented a car and all drove out to the 
Clif! House 
tors, ancient automobile 
Archie 


coin-operated saloon pianos, so when 


In addition to steam trac- 


and antique 


marine engines. also collects 


we got into that collection out there it 


was a long day for the girls and when 
we finally got Archie into the car again 
it was dinnertime and Archie insisted 
we have dinner in Sausalito 

We had tickets to a show that night 
but we got back so late the show was 
half over, so | went to bed and read a 
The New 
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“How’s the Huxley coming?” | 
said to Anne 


“Going a little slower at the mo- 
ment,” she said. “You know some- 
thing, honey? I'd like to live in this 
town.” 

“So would I,” I said. “After a few 
years we might get into that dining 
room downstairs.” 

“Why, that’s silly, dear,” she said. 
“If you want to eat there why don’t 
you just do it?” 

“What time does our train leave 
tomorrow night?” I said. 

“Nine o'clock at the ferry,” she 
said 

“We'll shed Archie then, and eat 
in the Garden Court 
O.K.?” 

“That's fine with me,” 


tomorrow 
night 
she said. 
“Say, what does ‘conglobulated’ 
mean?” 

“Never heard of it,”’ I said. “Bet- 
ter ask Archie.” 

I knew Archie would have some- 
thing else to offer if I told him what 
I was doing so | told him | had run 
into good old Biff Ermintrout from 
good old college days and Biff had 
simply insisted that Anne and I have 
some good old dinner with him. 

“Who's Ermintrout?” Archie said. 
“And where'd he get a name like 
that?” 

“T'll see you at the ferry landing 
tomorrow night,” I said 

“Where’s this guy taking you to 
eat?” Archie said 

“Omar Khayyam’s,” I said. “Er- 
mintrout comes from an old Ar- 
menian family.” 

“But you've already been there,” 
Archie said 

“Look, go and sell some quality 
hardware. We'll 
ferry,” I said 


meet you at the 

“| thought we might go to Yamato 
and have sukiyaki,” Archie said 
with assumed wistfulness. “It’s pretty 
great. You have to take your shoes 


off—and kimonos 


” 


these dames in 
bring in the grub. It’s 

“Take Charlie Runkel,” I said. 

Everything worked out fine and 
the next evening Anne and I entered 
the Garden Court and suave, spa- 
cious, impressive, Bemelmans-type 
headwaiter Adolph Steinhoff es- 
corted us to our places among the 
cathedrallike marble columns. 

“Well, here we are,” I said. “Looks 
like we managed to thwart Archie 
this time.” 

“M’'m-m. Look at this menu,”Anne 
said. 

“First we'll have a drink,” I said, 
“and then you can decide whether 
you want turkey and broccoli Mor- 
crab flakes 
guinea hen Veronique.” 


nay, Delmonico, or 

But before we had time to do any- 
thing further Archie came rushing 
in. “What the hell are you doing 
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here?” he said. “Didn't you get my 
message?” 
No,” I said. “What's up?” 

“Where's Ermintrout?” Archie 
said. 

“Miss Ermintrout, meet my 
cousin Archie,” I said. 

“Nice to know you,” he said 

“Archie, go away, will you?” | 
said. “Just kindly move on, cousin 
We'll see you in Seattle tomorrow. 
I'll take you out to a place I know 
where the salad is made with a spe- 
cial lemon-juice dressing expertly 
tossed at the table by beautiful nude 
girls approved by Duncan Hines 
Now beat it, kid.” 

“Look—shut up! Let me give you 
the picture,” Archie said. “We're 
eating up at the Pacific-Union Club 
on Nob Hill—this is the damnedest 
break—been trying to get into that 
place for years. Listen—it’s the only 
one of the fabulous pre-earthquake 
baronial mansions that survived the 
fire. Jim Flood built this place—it 
knocked the spots off anything ever 
seen—the brownstone was shipped 
all the way from Connecticut—it's 
the greatest 


“You better go, dear,” Anne said. 


“You better not miss it.” 


Lola the child bride appeared. 


“Where’ve you been?” she said. 
“Archie's been frantic.” 
“That's no novelty,” I said. 


“Come on,” Archie said. 

“You better go,” Anne said. 

“I'll stay with Anne,” Lola said, 
“this place looks pretty nice.” 

“Oh, | don’t know,” I said. “Ho- 
tel food, you know. Probably pretty 
flat. And the décor ain't much.” I 
handed Lola my menu and got up. 

| followed Archie out, leaving 
Anne and Lola behind their menus. 

“See, | met this guy,” Archie said, 
“he’s some big cheese at the Anglo- 
California bank and he asked me 
what he could do for me and I told 
him I wanted to see the inside of the 
Pacific-Union Club. Now get this 
Jim Flood bought this whole block 
up on Nob Hill in 1882. He made 
his dough with the Consolidated 
Virginia and California Mines on 
the Comstock Lode. Flood was some 
character. The reception room was 
fixed up like an Indian maharaja’s 
palace and the dining room was 
forty feet long and all paneled with 
San Domingan mahogany. Brother, 
this place is the 

“Greatest,” 


1 said rie END 
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UNITED STATES 


Calendar 


of Summer 


Summer tll Sept. 14. Yettowran 
FisHinG Dersy, San Diego, Calif. 
$25,000 contest for yellowtail, alba- 
core, tuna, 

Nov. 30 


Jamestown, 


All summer and through 


JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL, 
Va. 350th anniversary of the first 
settlement in 


permanent English 


America. Pageants, concerts, recon- 
structed village and ship replicas 
All summer and through Oct. 19. Tue 
Pre- 
miere of drama by Paul Green on 


FouNveRS, Williamsburg, Va 


early days of Jamestown 

June—Sept. GrirritH PARK PLANETAR- 
1uM, Los Angeles, Calif. Space trips 

to the moon for armchair astron- 
omers 

June-Sept. MIDSUMMER DRAMA FestI- 
VAL, Pasadena Playhouse, Pasadena, 
Calit 

June-Nov,. |. MAayrLower II, replica 
of the Pilgrims’ ship, at Hudson 
River Pier 81, West 41st Street, New 
York City 


June |l-Aug. 25. WATERGATE CON- 
cCerTs, Potomac River at Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington, D.C. U. S. 
Army, Navy and Marine bands 


June 13-Aug. 31. THEATER UNDER THE 
Stars, Carter Barron Amphitheatre, 
Washington, D.¢ 
José Greco, Louis Armstrong, Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Harry Bela- 
fonte 

14.29 
Public Gardens, Boston, Mass. Re- 


Performances by 


June BostON ARTS FESTIVAL, 

gional arts; nightly performances of 

drama, dance, opera 

16 Sept | 
Spearfish, $.D 
of the life of Christ 

June 17-July 25. Rosin Hoop Det, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Or- 


chestra members with solo artists in 


June PASSION PLAY, 


The last seven days 


classic and modern concerts, chil- 


dren's programs 

June 22-23. SpRING FLOWER FESTIVAL, 
Lompoc, Calif. Acres of blooms at 
one of nation’s flower-seeds capitals. 

June 22-Sept. 8. AMERICAN SHAKE- 
SPEARE Festiva, Stratford, Conn 
Katharine Hepburn, Alfred Drake, 
Earle Hyman, Jacqueline Brookes in 
Othello, Merchant of Venice, Much 


ido About Nothing 





events 


Music 
Youth or- 


June 23-Aug. 19. NATIONAI 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich 
chestras in works of Brahms, Sibelius, 
Beethoven, Tschaikovsky, Dvorak. 

June 24-Aug. 3. STADIUM CONCERTS, 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York City. 
Members of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony; famous conduc- 

tors, soloists; classical and popular 
music 

June 26-Sept. |. THe COMMON GLoRy, 
Matoaka Lake Amphitheater, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Symphonic drama of 
early America 

June 26-Sept. | 
pen, Col 


composers, artists, conductors. 


Music Festiva, As- 
Internationally famous 
June 27-29. Fort GRIFFIN FANDANGLE, 


Albany, Tex. Pageant, parade re- 
creating frontier days. 

June 28-July 7. SAN DieGo CouNTY 
Fair, Del Mar, Calif 


Photo Salon, rodeo, old-car 


International 
races, 
fireworks, flower show, gem and min- 
eral displays 
June 29-July 27. Centra Crry Festi- 
VAL, Denver, Col. Metropolitan and 
New York City opera stars in Rigo- 
letto and The Gypsy Baron 
June 29-Aug. 31. WiLpeRNess Roap, 
Fort Berea, Ky. 
Kentucky's part in the Civil War. 
June 29-Sept. |. Tue 
Manteo, N.¢ 
colonists in the New World 
June 30-Aug 
TUTION, Chautauqua, N.Y. Summer 


Indian Theater, 


Lost COLONY, 
Drama about English 


25. CHAUTAUQUA INSTI- 


schools, plays, concerts, lectures, 
choral events 

July |-4. ALL-INDIAN Pow Wow, Flag- 
staff, Ariz 
monial dances 


July 2-4. Timper Carnivac, Albany, 


Parades, rodeos, cere- 


Ore. Log rolling, climbing, chopping 
and bucking events 

July 3-5. Brack Hits Rounp-Up, 
Belle Fourche, S.D acts, 
championship rodeo, races, bands, 
carnival, fireworks. 

July 4 Day CEREMO- 
NigSs at Washington Monument and 


Circus 


INDEPENDENCE 

Iwo Jima Memorial, Washington, 
D.C. Fireworks display 

July 4. Pikes Peak Hitt Cums, Col- 
orado Springs, Col. Twelve-mile up- 

hill auto race against time 










July 4-6, ANNUAL Frontier Days, 
Prescott, Ariz. Oldest U.S. rodeo. 
July 4-6. Newport Jazz Festiva, 
Freebody Park, Newport, R.1. Dixie- 
land-to-Progressive sessions with 
Louis Armstrong and other jazz 

greats. 

July 4-7. SANTA BARBARA SEMANA 
Nautica, Santa Barbara, Calif. Sail 
and speedboat races, fishing derby, 
water skiing. 

July 5S-Aug. 11. BerxksHire Music 
FESTIVAL, Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
Concerts by Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

July 8. Att-Star Basepatt Game, 
Busch Stadium, St. Louis, Mo. 
American vs, National League stars. 

July 9-Aug. 18. THEATER UNDER-THE- 
Stars, Atlanta, Ga, Broadway musi- 
cals with professional casts. 

July 11-20. ““Miss Universe” BEAuTy 
PAGEANT, Long Beach, Calif. “Most 
beautiful girl in the world” competi- 
tion, 

July 12-14. THe OLp HoOmesTEAD, 
Swanzey, N.H. Early American folk 
drama; band concert. 

July 13-14 or 20-21. “RACE TO THE 
C.ioups,” Pinkham Notch, N.H. 
Sports Car Club of America speed 
races up Mt. Washington. 

July 15-19. CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS, Asheville, 
N.C. Exhibits, folk songs, dances, 
mountain crafts. 

July 18-20. Granp Ise TARPON Ro- 
peo, Grand Isle, La. Sports carnival, 
speedboat racing, fishing and cast- 
ing events, 

July 19-28. MINNEAPOLIS AQUATEN- 
NIAL, Minneapolis, Minn, Aqua Fol- 
lies, water ballet, parades. 

July 20-27. Race Week, Marblehead, 
Mass. Sailboats of all classes in 
America’s biggest racing event. 

July 20-Aug. 18. LAGUNA BEACH ART 
FestivaAL, Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Paintings, ceramics, metalwork. Live 
models in Pageant of the Masters, 

July 22, HALL OF Fame Game, Coopers- 
town, N.Y. St. Louis Cardinals vs. 
Chicago White Sox, Doubleday 
Field; Hall of Fame ceremonies, 

July 24-25. CHINCOTEAGUE PONY PEN- 
NING AND AUCTION, Chincoteague Is- 
land, Va. Penning, roundup, auc- 
tion of wild ponies. 

July 24-Aug. 10, Fiesta pet Pacirico, 

San Diego, Calif. The 

Story, 


California 
drama; parades, 
rodeo, street dancing. 

26-28. Gorpb-Discovery Days, 
Custer, 8.D. Pageant, parade, rodeo, 

July 31-Aug. Il. CRACKER BARREL 
BAZAAR, Newbury, Vt. Regional arts 
and crafts; concert, puppet show, 
tour of old houses. 

Aug. 1-15. VinGINIA HIGHLANDS Fes- 
rivAL, Abingdon, Va. Antiques, 
drama, crafts, photography, puppets, 
flower shows, folk dances. 


historical 


July 


Aug. 1-31. SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, 
Ashland, Ore. Elizabethan produc- 
tions of As You Like It, Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, Vill, 
Othello, Pericles. 

Aug. 2-4. Maine Searoops Festiva, 
Rockland, Maine. Lobster and sea- 


Henry 


food festival; parades, exhibits, en- 
tertainment. 

Aug. 2-11. SeaTTLe Searair, Seattle, 
Wash. Parades, carnivals, hydro- 
plane Gold Cup Races. 

Aug. 7-11. Otp SpanisH Days Fiesta, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Equestrian 
promenade, stock-horse competi- 
tion, street dances, pageant. 

Aug. 8-11. INTER-TRIBAL INDIAN CERE- 
MONIAL, Gallup, N.M. Folk art, 
rodeo, parades, dances. 

Aug. 9-18. State Fair, Springfield, 
Ill. Agricultural, industrial displays, 
livestock show; auto, motorcycle, 
harness races. 

Aug. I1. INTERNATIONAL SOAPBOX 
Dery, Akron, O. Regional winners 
compete for college scholarships. 

Aug. 12-18. ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
INVITATION TENNIS TOURNAMENT, 
Newport Casino, Newport, R.1I. 
“Warm up” for Forest Hills ama- 
teur championships. 

Aug. 13-15. UNnirep STaTEs ATLANTIC 
TUNA TOURNAMENT, Galilee, R.1. 
Deep-sea fishing from 100 cruis- 
ers. 

Aug. 15-18. AMERICAN DANCE FEsTi- 
VAL, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn. New works, repertory 
and revivals by major artists such 
as José Limon and Doris Humphrey. 

Aug. 17. DOUGHNUT FesTIVAL, Camden, 
Me. Celebration of invention of the 
hole in the doughnut. Banquet, boat 
races, entertainment. 

Aug. 17-18. Danisu Days, Solvang, 
Calif. Folk dancing, singing, parade, 
Danish sports. 

Aug. 18-25. Nisei Week Festiva., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Flower arrangements, 
tea ceremonies, judo tournament, 


carnival, dance parade in Little 
Tokyo area. 
Aug. 22-25. PENNSYLVANIA DUuTCH 


Days, Hershey, Pa. Fair, arts, crafts, 
foods, folklore. 

Aug. 24. Tom Sawyer FENCE-PAINT- 
ING Contest, Hannibal, Mo, Con- 
testants judged on speed and cos- 
tume. 

Aug. 27. HAMBLETONIAN TROTTING 
Race, Du Quoin, Ill. New site of 
classic, traditionally run at Goshen, 
N.Y. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 2. SANTA Fe ANNUAL 
Fiesta, Santa Fe, N.M. Pageants, 
Street dancing, religious processions, 
bazaars, 

Aug. 30-Sept. 8. NATIONAL U.S.L.T.A. 
AMATEUR TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. Tennis event of 
the year; international court stars, 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Louisiana Snrimpe 
FESTIVAL AND Fair, Morgan City, 
La. Decorated boats, crowning of 
shrimp queen. 

Sept. 2-7. Miss AMERICA PAGEANT, 
Atlantic City, N.J. Fifty winners vie 
for beauty title. 

Sept. 20-21. Sports-Car GRAND Prix, 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. Sports-car race 
classic. THE END 





Note: Hotmay's Calendar includes out- 
standing events of regional and national im- 
portance. Dates and facts have been care- 
fully checked, but WoLiDay cannot be re- 
sponsible for changes after press time. Visi- 
tors should confirm dates locally 
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...and on to 


Europe 


this Summer 


via SAF 


THis Gitorious Summer, this July and 
August, you can have a European Holiday 
Even if your planning has been delayed, 
it’s still no problem, For this year, there 
are new vacation facilities all over Europe, 
from fjords of Norway to isles of Greece, 


Hotels — New hotels of modern design, new 
hotels designed for vacationists, have opened in 
many lands, to increase overall accommodations 



















Flights — SAS, one of the “Big 3” to Europe 
by actual passenger count, will have a record 
total of 556 round trips between the U.S. and 
Europe in July and August 


Sightseeing —SAS serves more cities in Bu 
rope than any other transatlantic airline takes 
you to all the famed capitals and resorts, has tours 
for every purse 


Passports — New U.S. procedure is fast, 
simplified, streamlined, You can get your passport 
in minimum time 


Money — Why worry? Just go now, pay later, 
on the economical SAS plan. You can even get 
money for clothes, luggage, sightseeing, too 


Quick Planning — Use the SAS Plan-A-Trip 
Kit to put together the ideal vacation for you! 
Covers all Europe: hotels, sightseeing, travel 


Ask your travel agent 
for the SAS Plan-A-Trip Kit 


or use coupon below. 






SCANDINAVIAN 


MIMLIWES S444 





Scandinavian Airlines System, Dept. H-7 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please rush Plan-A-Trip for Evrope this summer. There ore See your travel agent 


or SAS in these cities 
Atlanta * Chicago 
Cleveland * Detroit 


Houston * Los Angeles 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis 


persons in my party, Departing about 
, feturning about 
Tourist Class () 











First class [_} 


We want to visit 





citles of countries 
() Please contact me about flight and reservation in- 








formation. New York * Philadelphia 
——— Pittsburgh * San Diego 
Son Francisco 
Address Seattle * St. Louis 
City Stote Washington, D.C. 
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AMELIA EARHART 











NaS oF elegance 


»-» SYMBOL OF LUXURY IN LUGGAGE 
































B/S 










Here is the streamlined look of today’s fashions 4 Slimmer, lighter, roomier, sturdier luggage with miracle coverings that take every kind of 
abuse, Lined Rid with richly elegant fabrics, - Vie j is the only luggage with automatic locks that click shut LF when the lid is lowered. 
The distinctive band-of-color on your luggage identifies you as the owner of Amelia Earhart... first name in luggage and last word in luxury. 
In blue, white or saddle ton with harmonizing stripes, In many sizes, from $20 to $200 at the fine stores * Amelia Earhart Luggage, Newark 5, New Jersey 


PATENTS PENDING OF LOCKS COVERINGS AND DESION 
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TRAVEL AWARDS 


For increasing our knowledge of the world and 


working toward closer sympathy among the peo- 





ple of every part of it, HOLIDAY commends: 


BARON MOENS DE FERNIG OF BELGIUM, 


for organizing the Brussels World’s Fair 1958, spotlighting prize 
technological and cultural achievements of forty-eight nations. 


MIKE TODD, 


for the Oscar-winning production of the world’s liveliest travelogue, 
Around the World in 80 Days, in collaboration with scenarists S. J. Perel- 
man, John Farrow, James Poe. 


U. 8. COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 


for a century and a half of charting the territorial waters of the United 
States, and especially for keeping small-boat owners informed about 
navigational hazards. 


JACQUES YVES COUSTEAU, 


for pioneering, for scientist and skin diver alike, the treasure house of 
our marine underworld, 


DANNY KAYE, 


for clowning through three continents on a 100,000-mile marathon for 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 


SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


for sponsoring the educational exchanges that yearly increase person- 
to-person contacts between the Old World and the New. 


THE UNSUNG SCIENTISTS OF INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL VEAR, 


for spearheading the greatest concerted venture in man’s conquest of 
space. 


REAR ADMIRAL HYMAN GEORGE RICKOVER, 


for his forceful leadership in the construction of the atom submarine, 
forerunner of all types of nuclear-powered ships 


BENNY GOODMAN, 


for proving on his ANTA-State Department swing through the Far 
East, that our syncopated rhythms can win us more friends than 
wordy declarations of amity. 


SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


for sparking Federal regulation of billboards along new interstate 


highways, so that our roadside panorama may continue unblemished. 


YOUR VACATION PICTURES 
CAN BE WAITING FOR YOU 
WHEN YOU GET HOME! 








35mm Color Photography Fans— 
TECHNICOLOR® Direct Mail Process 


ing Bag is the easy, convenient way to 
have your color filmes proc essed and 
mailed direct to your home —ready to 


enjoy the minute you return 


Ask your local dealer for the Red and 
Black box containing this time-saving 
Processing Bag. Send your 35mm Ansco- 
chrome, Ektachrome, and Kodachrome 
films direct to Tecunicoior, ( Direct 
mail service is also available for 8mm and 


l6mm color movies.) 


Your pros essed slides are coated with 
protective lacquer, indiv idually inspe ted, 
mounted and numbered—and mailed to 
your home in record time. They arrive in 
TECHNICOLOR’'s new exclusive Plastic 
Viewer Slide Box —a compact storage 


case that doubles “as a handy viewer,, 


for fast service and quality processing think first of 


TECHNICGLOR 


WORLD AUTHORITY IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY «+ HOLLYWOOD « NEW YORK 















CRAMMED WITH 
THE COLOR OF THE 


You catch the spirit with your first glimpse of a ten 
gallon hat! This was the land of Hickok and Custer 

boom towns and marshals... cattlo drives and rustlers 
Here where the Weat is atill young, you /ive adventure 
in the crackling excitement of real, old-fashioned 
rodeos in the thunder of Indian (om toms in the 
flashing pageantry of tribal dances, Come golf, 
fish, ride or loaf in a land where hospitality is real 
Fun Country ... the Black Hills of South Dakota! 





WRITE FOR 
FREE COLOR FOLDER 


32 pages of things to do! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


A. G. Pankow, Publicity Director 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


THE 


BLACK 
HILLS 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Destination, the moon. 


1 stroller travels too 





Bumpy but dependable. 
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Hirda: the firal short-anorter 





The longa, open road, 





Harbor and home port 





The wandering minstrels 


1 leap across the water 
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HOLIDAY devotes this entire July issue to the theme of 
TrAveL U.S.A. We have done so for six years now and 
the theme, far from growing tiresome, yields new and 
more exciting results every time we come back to it. In 
this issue is the proof. The same subject—the inexhausti- 
ble marvels our nation spreads before the traveler 

appears in the following pages in a wholly fresh treat- 
ment. In the chief article you see the U.S.A. not through 
American but through foreign eyes; it is a double simul- 
taneous portrait by a British writer and a Swiss photog- 
rapher. Both men traveled the whole land, and both 
turned in distinguished work. Alan Moorehead, a fine 
novelist whose many articles in HOLIDAY place him in the 
great tradition of Englishmen who have written of for- 
eign lands, delivers a sensitive and penetrating report on 
a full-circuit journey through the U.S.A.: East, South, 
Southwest, West Coast, Midwest, New England. Along 
with his impressions, not so much to illustrate but to 
amplify them, appear photographs taken by Emil Schult 
hess of Zurich’s imaginative magazine DU—a man who 
endows his camera work with poetry as well as truth 
Between them, these men catch the essence of this issue's 
theme, and by their foreignness enliven it with a high 
originality. They tell us things about our land that most 
of us have overlooked or taken for granted or simply 
failed to realize, and the experience is not merely novel 


it is absorbing. We proudly give you... TRaven U.S.A 


—The Editors 
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This, too, was Travel U.S.A 
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by Alan Moorehead 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
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@ Let us begin with that opening scene 
which meets most travelers’ eyes when 
they arrive in America: the ocean liner 
slowly steaming into the port of New 
York, the Statue of Liberty over on the 
left rising out of a colored haze of 
smoke and dust from New Jersey, over 
on the right the first skyscrapers of 
Wall Street coming into view, and in 
the foreground the ferries and the tug- 
boats bobbing about on a flat and 
slightly leaden sea. A faint rumble of 
traffic comes out from the shore, and 
presently one is able to read the names 
along the docks: French Line, United 
States Line, Cunard Line. A helicopter 
flutters above 

The traveler knows it all already. He 
has seen it in thousands of photographs, 
read about it in hundreds of descrip- 
tions; but just now it is the reality he 
wants, the confirmation of the legend. 
And since of all the great ports and 
cities of the world, not even excepting 
Naples and San Francisco, New York 
is the one that most reveals itself to the 
first panoramic glance, he is hardly 
likely to be disappointed. One by one 
all the sights appear: the unexpected 
patch of green foliage where the ferries 
come in from Staten Island, the distant 
spiderweb of the George Washington 
Bridge across the Hudson, the line of 
brightly colored cars and taxis coming 
down to the docks. 

The normal traveler will be a little 
nervous, You have to brace yourself for 
New York. It is not just a question of 
the customs and the immigration offi- 
cials, of the coming battle with the 
porters and the luggage or of whether 
or not you are going to find a room ina 
hotel. Everything in New York, you 
have been told, is a little larger than 
life—or at any rate the kind of life you 
have been used to: the buildings are 
taller, the traffic is faster, the lights 
brighter, the crowds thicker, the cost of 
living higher. All this can make even 
the most seasoned traveler feel a little 
inadequate and provincial. He fumbles 
with the strange money in his pocket 
which is the larger coin, the dime or the 
nickel ?—what is a five-dollar bill trans- 
lated into francs or lire or pounds? He 
glances apprehensively at the cop on 
the gangway—is it true that they are 
the toughest police in the world? And 
presently he finds himself staring with 
rabbitlike fascination at the taxi- 
meter—how much has the tip got to be” 

Then, when all this is over, when he is 
installed in his hotel room with his fa- 
miliar suitcases around him, a quick 
surge of triumph sets in. He’s done it 
and the customs never so much as 
opened a bag. He tries the taps in the 
bathroom, notes with pleasure that 





there are ample hangers in the closets 
and writing paper on the desk, and 
takes his first look out the window. 
New York, he announces to the empty 
room, here I come. He may be tired but 
he is too excited to rest. He goes to the 
phone. Whom shall he call up first? 

I mention these trivial things not be- 
cause they can’t happen to every trav- 
eler in every strange city but because 
they have a special force in New York 
In Rome you might be inclined to 
dawdle, in Paris to take a leisurely 
drink is a pavement café, in London to 
sit down and study a guidebook or a 
map. But here you are conscious at 
once of a quick imperative rhythm, and 
you quickly find yourself conforming to 
it. You watch the flickering light of the 
elevator indicator, you step out briskly, 
you become as nimble as a cat in nip- 
ping in and out of busses and taxis, 

There is an endless promise in these 
roaring streets. Not this moment but 
the next is the important one, and it is 
not until the stranger has got used to 
this steady forward motion, with its 
sharp succession of excitements and 
disappointments, that he begins to dis- 
cover here, too, pleasant areas of calm, 
a sense of privacy and independence 
within the moving crowd, 

Most of all I like the city in the first 
few days of summer. Everyone who 
can afford it is already sleeping out of 
town. The newspapers and magazines, 
bereft of advertisements, are becoming 
steadily slimmer, the museums and the 
art galleries are half deserted, and it is 
possible to buy theater tickets. The first 
dry heavy whiff of June blows up Fifth 
Avenue, and in Rockefeller Center the 
dogged tourists sit for a moment to rest 
their weary feet. The New Yorker him- 
self, his absurd porkpie hat on his head, 
his newspaper under his arm, makes his 
way uptown to his favorite bar and 
there surveys the universe. From now 
until the end of September the city is 
his own again. 

| happened to be staying in Wash- 
ington Square last summer, and I used 
to enjoy that evening stroll along Fifth 
Avenue. It taught me a good deal about 
New York. Quite soon I began to learn 
that this city, which from a distance 
looks so compact, so precisely organ- 
ized, so geometrical, is in reality a suc- 
cession of small, almost haphazard vil- 
lages. In Washington Square, for in- 
stance, one is surrounded by apartment 
blocks with their marquees, their uni- 
formed porters at the door, a glimpse of 
cool mirrors and gladioli inside, men 
taking poodles for a walk. 

All this is very grand, but on the 
Avenue it is succeeded instantly by a 
strange world of wholesale firms that 





seem to live in a perpetual atmosphere 
of fancy-dress balls and carnivals. The 
sign Toys NOVELTIES AND CURIOSITIES 
appears on every other doorway. 
Papier-maché masks and animals’ 
heads look down at you from the win- 
dows, and every kind of party frippery 
from false whiskers to monster bal- 
loons is on sale. One shop deals en- 
tirely in American flags. Now why 
should these particular merchants have 
settled together here? And why, farther 
along the Avenue, should the book- 
sellers suddenly appear, only to be 
swallowed up a moment later by the 
huge anonymous beehives of the office 
blocks and department stores? And 
again, as you look right and left at the 
street corners, other villages appear, 
clusters of opticians and art dealers, 
dress shops and hardware stores, little 
bars and restaurants with their menus 
in the window. 

None of this can have been exactly 
planned. An intricate and mysterious 
functioning of the law of supply and 
demand must have been at work, and 
in an odd way this village-ness of New 
York is a most reassuring thing to the 
passing stranger. He begins to compre- 
hend the city bit by bit instead of tak- 
ing it in one awkward, paralyzing gulp. 

Uptown, in Central Park, there is 
another scene which is an inherent part 
of New York. It is mainly a middle- 
aged crowd sitting on the benches here. 
At the end of this hot day they sit for 
the most part not talking, not reading 
their newspapers, but simply letting 
the minutes tick by and looking at the 
greenness in the trees. There is a certain 
timelessness about this scene. Quite ob- 
viously it is going to be repeated at this 
same hour tomorrow night and indeed 
on every summer night: this man with 
the Boxer dog, the Negress with the 
shopping basket, the children feeding 
the squirrels on the grass: and one feels 
that it could easily be the subject of one 
of the French Impressionist paintings 
hanging in the Metropolitan Museum 
just across the way. 

Presently the daylight begins to fail, 
the people drift away, and the tourist 
making his way downtown can find 
himself in a moment in a completely 
different world. The time is 8:20, and 
the crowd is hastening to a hit on 
Broadway—perhaps to My Fair Lady. 
It is one of the most enlivening sights 
the city has to offer. Probably there is 
not a single person here who has not 
already heard the music of this piece, 
and who does not know something of 
the décor, the actors and the plot. But 
it makes no difference. A hit on Broad- 
way is a magic thing, and just to be 
here—to “assist’’ at the entertainment, 


as the French say—is to have a small 
stake in its success. Everyone in this 
crowd has planned this outing, planned 
it, looked forward to it and savored it, 
and just now they are a little frantic be- 
cause the taxis are jammed for two 
blocks back, with only ten minutes to 
go before the curtain goes up. 

They get out of their cars and hurry 
toward the foyer. The scrum here for 
the next few minutes is formidable; on 
the side lines are the die-hards who have 
no tickets but who hope to get them by 
some miracle, the anxious women wait- 
ing for their husbands and their boy 
friends, the inevitable lost maiden 
aunt. In the center is the tumult round 
the box office. 

Then at 8:30 the scene disintegrates. 
The husbands turn up with the tick- 
ets, and the anxious women burst into 
smiles. The maiden aunt is found. The 
die-hards, most of them, turn away 
resigned. The doors close, and inside 
the theater the expectant murmur of 
the audience dissolves into the over- 
ture which they already know so well. 
Another night out in the big city has 
begun. 

It is curious the way so many things 
in New York suggest a short story, and 
in particular a short story by O. Henry. 
In this brief evening stroll—in the vil- 
lage of the toymakers, in one of the 
little bars in the Forties or the Fifties, 
in the crowd sitting on the benches in 
the park—one feels he would have 
found a thousand possibilities. But 
most of ali I fancy he would have been 
attracted to this nightly theater crowd, 
for it contains the essence of New York. 
Certainly his hero would be the man 
who couldn't join the lucky people in- 
side. But before the night was out some- 
thing would happen—in some way the 
big city would pick that man up, to 
make him happier than any of the 
others. 

New York, in short, provides for me 
what Paris provides for many Amer- 
icans: a feeling of expectancy, of slight 
irresponsibility and liberation. | can 
quite happily spend a week there doing 
all the obvious things: spending a day 
in the museums and a night in the night- 
clubs; going to the top of the Empire 
State Building on a clear sunny morn- 
ing; taking that ferry in from Staten 
Island, preferably around midnight, 
when the whole city hangs like a chan- 
delier in the sky; treating myself to a 
burst in the restaurants and shopping 
in the big stores (shirts and shoes for 
myself, summer dresses for my wife); 
looking at the United Nations Building 
and watching the fire engines go by. 

But a week or ten days, I think, is 
enough. After that the visitor should 


get out of New York as far and as fast 
as possible. 


I asked a number of Americans last 
summer where a man should go if he 
had a couple of months to spend in the 
United States, and never got the same 
answer from any of them, The South, 
they all said vaguely, out to the Coast, 
New England—but when it came down 
to details they were in total disagree- 
ment, 

The truth is, of course, that no one 
man ever sees America, least of all the 
man who rushes around the forty-eight 
states. In my own brief journeys about 
the United States in the last ten years 
or so I have never altogether got around 
this difficulty. Friends listen to me and 
say, “But you don’t seem to have seen 
anything. And you sound as though 
you were bored.” I haven't been bored 
at all and as a rule I see quite a bit. 
What has happened is that, confronted 
by the enormity of the United States, 
the sheer impossibility of seeing every- 
thing, I have retreated into the minutiae 
of my own experiences, Mine is not the 
telescopic view, It is the microscopic 
one, Not Cyclorama and the Wide 
Screen, but the snapshot for the family 
album. And I find it fascinating. 


In the end the trip I planned last 
summer was the obvious one: down to 
the South, then across to the West 
Coast and back again east through the 
center: finally New England, But first 
I stopped at Washington. 

I have, I must confess, a slightly be- 
mused approach to this heart of the 
American nation, and that is because 
some years ago I went there as a mem- 
ber of an official government delega- 
tion to an international conference. 
There we were, my fellow negotiators 
and I, briefcases in hand, the green 
baize table before us, and although we 
were in and out of many of the great 
buildings and attended many banquets 
and receptions, | find | can remember 
nothing of them, neither the words that 
were spoken nor the decisions we made, 
All | can recall is an intense preoccupa- 
tion with our business. It cast a spell 
over one’s vision, so that one saw noth- 
ing of the outward scene; one was 
always hurrying to a meeting, changing 
one’s clothes, turning to address some 
necessary remark to one’s neighbor at 
the dinner table. Washington, one sup- 
poses, must be like this to quite a num- 
ber of people who have business there, 
and that is the way it must be. Yet the 
outward scene can be enthralling, and 
to see it—to feel the historical pull of 
the place—one must be an idler there 
end without importance. 


The National Gallery is usually the 
first place I make for. I don't happen to 
like the new acquisition, Salvador 
Dali's Sacrament of the Last Supper, 
but that is neither here nor there: this 
is one of the really great galleries of the 
world, and I know of nothing better on 
a hot Washington day than to stroll 
through these halls of cool marble and 
there survey some of the greatest 
masterpieces On earthy, 

Next I like to drive slowly past that 
lovely chain of white Georgian build 
ings from the White House to George- 
town, Not the Pentagon, not the latest 
massive National Archives Building, 
not even the passing traffic has yet suc- 
ceeded in overwhelming these charm- 
ing, airy houses where people were 
meant to sit and talk instead of rapidly 
going somewhere else, As for the mod- 
ern part of the town, | would recom- 
mend a visitor to visit the Capitol, of 
course, and attend one of the congres- 
sional hearings if he could, I would 
urge him to prowl around the wonder- 
ful Library of Congress, But best of all, 
1 think, he should drive through the 
trees and the lawns along the Potomac 
to the Lincoln Memorial, because it is 
a moving thing for anyone of any na- 
tionality to the words of the 
Gettysburg Address carved on the walls 
of that special place. 

After that, if he has a taste for his- 
tory, he can move on slowly into the 
South, taking in the great landmarks of 
the Civil War on the way. 


read 


It was early June, and an Indian 
equatorial heat was beginning to blanket 
the Atlantic coast when | arrived at 
Charleston, South Carolina, Although 
it was nearly midnight when my train 
got in, there was still a woolliness in the 
air, a heaviness such as you have before 
a thunderstorm; and in the morning 
the view from my window disclosed a 
flat sea the color of gunmetal lapping 
up against the walls of the Battery, A 
harsh white glare was filtering down 
from the sky. | know this heat. | have 
felt it in India and Southeast Asia just 
before the monsoon breaks, and on the 
island of Ceylon. Itcan engender strong 
hatreds in the human mind—it tends 
with a kind of lazy violence to bring 
emotions to the surface—yet its basic 
quality is soporific, It gives a strange 
significance to the most trivial events, 
An improbable Navy blimp was drift- 
ing down the coast, In the hotel lobby 
the ladies’ club had settled down to a 
morning's bridge. They were playing a 
tournament of some kind, and when 
their chairwoman handed out the card 
the chatter died on a note; it was the 
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kind of abrupt and apprehensive silence 
you have in a school examination when 
the pupils first see the questions 

Later | took a bus to a place called 
Folly Beach. This bus was a hot and 
rattling affair, and it was filled with 
teen-agers on their way home from 
school. They kept teasing the driver, a 
good-looking young man, with a rapid 
bantering conversation which, clearly, 
they had had with him the day before 
and were going to have again tomor- 
row, Every few blocks the bus stopped 
and Negro women, their arms full of 
parcels, got in and made their way 
silently and gracefully toward the back. 
If there was animosity in the atmos- 
phere | did not notice it, but instead 
there was something else, a sort of 
wariness, a watchfulness 

At Folly Beach it was the imme- 
morial American seaside scene—the 
hamburger and the ice-cream stands 
festooned with strip lighting, the colored 
beach umbrellas, the distant view of a 
fairground and a Ferris wheel, the chil- 
dren coursing among the prone figures 
on the sand, and somewhere in the 
background the voice of a jukebox 
gnome moaning of rock ‘n’ roll, It was 
the dead hour of the day, and Folly 
Beach is not a fashionable place. It 
looked a little run down, even a little 
squalid, and this comes as a slight shock 
to a foreigner, for he seldom thinks of 
this country as anything but rich. He 
knows about the Log Cabin to White 
House tradition, but he doesn't believe 
that there are poor log cabins left in 
America, let alone slums with leaking 
roofs and rubbish in the gutter 

| came back in the same hot bus to 
keep an appointment with some people 
who belong to the other side of the 
South—the South that has nothing to 
do with Tobacco Road and the early 
works of Mr, Faulkner, Their home 
was one of those lovely Charleston 
houses, pillared and baleonied, which 
are surely among the most beautiful 
buildings in America. All around us, 
as we sat on the cool green lawn, the 
dogs at our feet, there were other such 
houses and other gardens, and trees 
with their hanging webs of Spanish 
TOSS, * 

This family had lived here for gener- 
ations, and their Negro servants had 
grown up with them. As courtly and 
distinguished an old gentleman as I 
shall ever see was saying gently: “I hate 
New York. | hope never to see the place 
again. You cannot conceive the lies 
that are told there about the South. 
They know nothing about it and they 
do not choose to know the truth, But if 
they force this issue, if they try to force 


our children to go to school with negras 


In the wide open Southwest, the horse seems really 
here to stay—witness two Navahos entering scenic 
Monument Valley, at ease on their mounts. White 





man (below, left) rides briskly, briefly at a rodeo. 


and to learn about our traditions and 
our culture from negra teachers, then 
they are asking for trouble.” 

It was not a threat, not even a dec- 
laration of defiance, but the old man’s 
voice had a curiously convincing ring; 
it was as though he were stating some 
simple basic truth, some absolute 
axiom like Pascal’s “Christians are 
right: pagans are wrong,” which, for 
some frivolous reason, pure cussedness 
perhaps, the rest of the world was in- 
capable of understanding. 

Back in the lobby of the hotel, the 
television was competing with an elec- 
tric organ in the bar, the ladies’ bridge 
club was replaced now by an eager 
group of men listening to the results of 
an election for a local sheriff. | turned 
up the air conditioning in my room and 
I read the hotel’s pamphlet on what I 
was to do in case a hydrogen bomb fell 
on us in the night. | found the whole of 
this day slightly unreal. 

Now I grant you that as a descrip- 
tion of the South this is altogether in- 
adequate. None of these small events 
makes a pattern and there are no neat 
answers anywhere. It was, indeed, a lit- 
tle like living in a Tennessee Williams 
play. Yet it represents the South to me 
more than the plantations do, more 
than the lovely countryside one sees 
riding down through the Appalachians, 
more even than the battlefields of the 
Civil War—and simply because it was 
a part of my own experience and not 
something recommended by a guide- 
book. 


In the same way, pushing farther 
south to Miami, | found that I have a 
half-blind eye for the lush resort hotels 
along the shore, the oranges, the 
beaches and the speedboats. | much 
prefer the fishing trip | made in the 
Gulf Stream a few miles off the coast, 
Since my hosts were Ernest Heming- 
way and his wife, | was more or less 
bound to give this experience a certain 
precedence, but | hardly expected it to 
be as good as it was. Hemingway, of 
course, has dealt with this subject of 
deep-sea fishing in his own masterly 
way, but it is something else again to be 
with him in his boat and actually 
watch him fish. 

As with all the best adventures, noth- 
ing happens for quite long periods. 
The lines are out, the wind is right, the 
metal gadget that lures the fish is 
bouncing in the waves. But still the 
warm soupy sea slips by as uneventful 
as a millpond. We fish along the edge of 
the deep channel of the Gulf Stream, 
five miles this way, then five miles back 
again. Hemingway, barefooted, a 
peaked cap on his grizzled head, stands 
at the wheel on the upper deck: chili 


con carne is cooking in the galley, a 
couple of good bottles of wine are cool- 
ing on the ice, the talk flows with the 
sea and presently you feel you have 
been here forever. This is the sea Ponce 
de Leon sailed four centuries ago when 
he was searching for the mythical island 
of Bimini and the Fountain of Youth, 
where Columbus made his first land- 
fall in the New World, the sea of pirates 
and gun-runners and Harry Morgan: 
but still nothing happens. Then, just 
at the moment when you are content 
that this should be so, when the con- 
versation has carried you away from 
the boat and the sea to absolutely dif- 
ferent worlds, there is a sudden warning 
thump of the boatman’s bare foot on 
the deck. He points and a great fish is 
leaping in the air. | defy anyone—even 
the people who know even less about 
fishing than | do—not to be carried 
away at this instant. 

Hemingway takes his fish standing 
up in the stern of the boat, and he keeps 
moving quietly from side to side de- 
pending on how the rushes come. Ex- 
cept for the strain and the excitement 
(mine rather than his), it all looked 
pleasantly easy, rather like trout fishing 
with a fly. We had a fabulous young 
marlin on the line one day: it jumped 
thirty-six times before Hemingway 
brought it in, jumping a clear six feet 
out of the water and making a sudden 
twist in the sky as it turned to dive 
again. For just ten minutes after it was 
gaffed and lying on the deck the fish 
was blue with an incredible blueness; 
and then the colors faded. 

My own fish (the only one I caught) 
was nothing like this, of course. He 
never rose to the surface but headed for 
the depths of the Atlantic, and he had 
a pull like a cart horse. It was not easy 
at all. “Careful with Old Glory,’ Hem- 
ingway murmured as I got myself and 
the line tangled up with the flag flying 
over the stern, and in a dazed way | 
continued with the struggle. It was 
either the fish or me, When at last we 
got him on board he turned out to be a 
monster called a horse-eyed jack. Now 
a horse-eyed jack is nothing much as 
game fish go, and you can’t eat him, 
but he was all the world to me; and I 
was grateful to Hemingway when he 
stopped the boatman from throwing 
the creature back into the sea. He knew 
what I was feeling. Given a little time, 
he would make a fisherman of me yet. 
We went down to the galley and dealt 
with the chili con carne. 


In Washington I had managed to get 
hold of a book which for a long time 
has been out of print—Charles Dick- 
ens’ account of his journey through the 
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United States in 1842. It is now no more 
than a collector's item, but | found it an 
excellent companion on the next stage 
of my journey—to New Orleans, Texas 
and the southern Rockies. “In going to 
the New World,” Dickens wrote, “one 
must utterly forget and put out of sight 
the Old One and bring none of its cus- 
toms and observations into comparti- 
son.” Frankly | find this absurd, if not 
impossible. A traveler can no more 
stop himself from making comparisons 
with his own background and his own 
way of life than he can prevent himself 
from breathing: and in any case it is 
half the fun of any journey 

Certainly | found it absorbing to see 
how much this southwestern corner of 
the continent reminds one of other, 
older parts of the world, especially the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
The big cities of the Eastern seaboard 
and the Great Lakes are entirely Amer 
ican and could never exist anywhere 
else. The Deep South ts a phenomenon 
on its own, But here, paradoxically, in 
the most isolated part of the continent, 
the part that is supposed to be the least 
affected by influences from the outside 
world and the most directly committed 
to the future, some of the oldest themes 


in civilization are at work 


ou notice this directly you cross the Mississippi. 


New Orleans clearly is the most Medi- 
terranean of all American cities, another 
Marseilles with perhaps a flavoring 
of Genoa added, In Texas you don't 
have to look far to see the Middle East 
again, with its dry heat and deserts and 
stark mountains and warm, sluggish 
sea; and in New Mexico and Arizona 
you are back in Spain 

The Mississippi, and particularly that 
vast frightening Delta to the south of 
New Orleans, is to my mind one of the 
great spectacles of America, The region 
gives me horrendous visions of sinister 
green swamps, of quicksands that suck 
you down, of monsters splashing 
through the wet undergrowth; but one 
can also see its practical possibilities 
The view from the air is best. Then you 
see the great veined net of waters 
spreading out like a chart showing the 
circulation of the human blood, and it 
is as strange as the Nile rushing down 
through Egypt in its summer flood 

As for the river upstream, | know of 
no more vivid description of it than the 
one l found in my century old COpy of 
Dickens: “An enormous ditch, some- 
times two or three miles wide, running 
liquid mud, six miles an hour the 
banks low, the trees dwarfish, the 
marshes swarming with frogs, the 
wretched cabins few and far apart, 
their inmates hollow-cheeked and pale, 


the weather very hot, mosquitoes pene- 


A goatee grows in Lincoln, Illinois, in the heart 
of another, vaster American farmland. The wearer, 
Harry Lincoln Salmons; the occasion, the cente- 






nary of the town, which Lincoln himself christened. 


trating into every crack and crevice of 
the boat, mud and slime on everything: 
nothing pleasant in its aspect but the 
harmiess lightning which flickers every 
night upon the dark horizon.” 

He added morosely, “We drank the 
muddy water of this river while we were 
upon it. It is considered wholesome by 
the natives, and is something more 
opaque than gruel.” 

Dickens was in an irascible and 
querulous state of mind when he visited 
America, and Old Man River didn’t 
please him very much. It would be 
rather pleasant if he could return now 
and see how the wretched cabins of 
New Orleans and the hollow-cheeked 
denizens of Memphis and St. Louis 
have been transformed. 

Better still, | would have liked him 
to accompany me on my own journey 
westward. He never got to Texas, and 
heaven knows what he would have 
made of such places as Dallas. I ar- 
rived there on a Sunday, and a Dallas 
Sunday is something to conjure with. 
“Dial a Prayer. TE 2146,” says an ad- 
vertisement in my morning paper. “A 
prayer there 24 hours a day.” A blink- 
ing sign proclaims that “Jesus Saves.” 
Behind my bathroom door there is a 
bottle opener. In the coffeeroom a very 
large man at the next table ts speaking 
to a small man 

“I'm not broke, see? I'm rich. You 
know that.” 

“Yes,” says the small man, “I know 
that, Harry.” 

A few blocks down the street from 
Nieman-Marcus, which must be one 
of the most elegant stores in the world, 
a burlesque show of an incomparable 
sordidness has opened its doors to a 
handful of sad young men carrying 
their jackets over their arms in the 
blistering heat. Sunday in Dallas has 
begun 

One can go on a good deal like this 
not only about Dallas but about most 
of the other big towns in Texas; and it 
is, One soon realizes, bunk. It is the 
sort of superficial truth that becomes 
more lying than a lie. | hold no par- 
ticular brief for Dallas, but on that 
Sunday | discovered things about the 
Southwest, admirable things, which no- 
body ever thought worth mentioning 
to me before 

The city has, for example, a first- 
class repertory theater which appar- 
ently gets packed houses for the most 
abstruse and difficult plays, and the 
Metropolitan Opera can find an audi- 
ence here any time it likes to come. I 
did not much care for the uninhibited 
blaze of modern painting in the art 
gallery, but at least it was a display that 
has come up spontaneously from the 


local talent, and their “art for rent” 


scheme is surely an excellent idea: if 
you cannot raise the price of a picture 
you like, you can rent it for three 
months for ten or fifteen dollars. 

Then there is the Natural History 
Museum, which is as good as or better 
than anything of the kind I know 
abroad, and the fine little aquarium of 
subtropical fish, notably my friend 
the horse-eyed jack and a whiskery seal 
that was gazing out on the Sunday 
crowds with an air of odd self-mockery 
and complaisance. | mean no offense 
when I say he bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to that splendid comic, Mr. 
Bert Lahr. 

Sunday in Dallas, with the tempera- 
ture at 97° in the shade. Just for these 
few hours after lunch there is a pause 
in the headlong rush. Is it eight or nine 
million people they have in Texas now? 
And how many oil millionaires, how 
many fine cattle out at the King Ranch, 
how many hundreds of square miles of 
new industrial development? The Tex- 
ans don’t have to boast any more; they 
do in fact live on a scale beyond any- 
thing the nabobs of the Victorian age 
dreamed of, and not even this pool of 
semisilence on a hot Sunday afternoon 
can diminish it. In my hotel, for in- 
stance—and it is like a hundred others 
in America—all goes by with a marvel- 
ous efficiency. One departs as one ar- 
rives, On a sort of assembly line. All is 
taken care of with the smoothness of a 
ceremonial in a temple. The bill, the 
luggage, the forwarding address for 
one’s mail, the tickets for the plane 
then you are shot out of the place like 
Puffed Wheat, and it leaves you with the 
disconcerting impression that you have 
never been there at all. There is a cer- 
tain bloodlessness in all this, a lack of 
flavor, but it is very soothing. 


Provided one is not in a hurry, it isa 
mistake, | think, to fly out to California 
from Texas. One should drive, not only 
because there is so much to see, at any 
rate at the start of the journey, but be- 
cause here one can enjoy to the heart's 
content the sensation of sheer space 
and the feeling of freedom that goes 
with it. 

Somerset Maugham in one of his 
early books had a word about such 
places. He claimed that in order to enjoy 
traveling, especially in wild country, 
you have to pay for it: pay in terms of 
hot long rides in the sun, of dust and 
mosquitoes, of being cold and hungry 
and even a little anxious about whether 
or not you will reach the journey’s end. 
I cannot pretend that | ever found New 
Mexico and Arizona quite such hard 
going as this, but I did run into a sand- 
storm down there. It blew with such 

Continued on Page 18 
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An oak grove near Darien, Georgia, wears the look of a fairyland trimmed by the little 


people of the woods. The Spanish moss is real, however, and the cottages house genuine 


human families. Who needs paint here? This is the Deep South, and the living’s easy 
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incredible fierceness that we had to 
stop the car, and we could actually see 
the paint being picked off the fenders. 
Then a tornado of hail and rain burst 
down on us, and for the next two days 
one misfortune followed another: we 
ran out of gas, we had punctures, we 
got lost, we felt ill and exhausted. 
Finally our evil star departed, and 
the things we had come to see looked 
perfectly marvelous. Never can the 
Painted Desert have glowed with love- 
lier shades of rose and green and 
lavender, never can the Grand Canyon 
have been deeper or the Petrified Forest 
more absorbing. And as a fancier of 
deserts and open spaces, especially at 
night, | can remember nothing finer 
than the moonlight falling on the high 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada, Death 
Valley (and here again we are back on 
the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Libyan Desert perhaps) 
adds a final pleasant whiff of forlorn- 
ness and despair; and then at last the 
Pacific breaks into view, It's a wonder- 
ful journey. 


In California I went north along the 
route that winds along the Pacific coast 
to San Francisco; and this, too, can be 
a wonderful part of any journey round 
the United States. If you can find a seat 
in a quiet car away from the loudspeak- 
ers and the perambulating souvenir 
salesmen, | would recommend the train 
rather than the road, There you sit all 
day, detached and cool as in a theater, 
and the changing scene flows past, the 
Pacific at your left a yard or two away, 
and to your right the orchards and the 
green foothills of the coastal range. Of 
all the oceans the Pacific is the one I 
love the best, and here it is beside you 
stretching away into an infinite milky 
distance, the scene of the great sea 
battles of the last war, of dreams of 
coral reefs and idleness, the noblest and 
the greatest mass of water in the world, 

The towns the train goes through 
have charming names: Santa Barbara, 
Point Conception, Guadalupe, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Margarita, Paso Robles, 
San Jose. And finally San Francisco: 
San Francisco of the Golden Gate, of 
Alcatraz, trolley cars on dizzy slopes, 
the Top o' the Mark, Chinatown, a re- 
membrance of earthquakes. It is an un- 
usual mixture, and one can understand 
how it is that eight out of ten Amer- 
icans will say that of all the great cities 
of the United States San Francisco is 
the one they most prefer, It is, of course, 
a remarkable town, a port to be com- 
pared with Rio de Janeiro and Sydney. 
In San Francisco, people say, tensions 
relax, one lives the good life and there is 


just the right mixture of leisure and 





Exquisite in her eyelet gown, Miss Sara Dukes pre- 


pares to open a gift at her home in Myrtle Beach, 
South Carolina. Girl, hammock, leafy setting—of 


such is brewed the rich romance of America’s South. 
A Negro child (below, /eft) inspects a cotton boll. 


work, of ambition and /aissez-faire. 
Outside New York it is probably the 
most cosmopolitan of American cities, 
and it seems to have a special niche in 
the affections of writers from Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte onward. Rud- 
yard Kipling, in a little book he wrote 
about America at the end of the last 
century, raved about the place, and 
another Englishman, C. 8. Forester, one 
of the best of living storytellers, has 
made his home close by for many 
years. Quite ‘a number of his Horn- 
blower stories have been written look- 
ing down upon the Golden Gate. 

It is this distant view of San Fran- 
cisco rather than the city itself that is to 
my mind so attractive; the idea of the 
place rather than the day-to-day life 
there. Seen from the Berkeley hills on a 
dark night it has an aerial, ballroom 
grace, the aspect of a carnival; and even 
by day the illusion continues if you 
drive through as a tourist. The old tea 
clipper anchored at the docks, the 
Chinese shops, the lurching trolley 
cars—all these have an accidental air, 
as though they were toys placed there 
for the pictorial effect and not a serious 
part of life. 

There is an atmosphere of holiday, 
too, in some of the fishing villages along 
the neighboring coast. One such place 
I liked in particular was Martinez with 
its strange abandoned fleet of wartime 
ships. There must be ten thousand of 
them, all neatly anchored side by side 
in lines, and they are quite deserted. 
For some reason, a practical reason no 
doubt, these phantom vessels have been 
painted a dull red, and it gives them an 
operatic quality, a feeling that they 
might not be real but simply painted on 
a backcloth: Agamemnon’s fleet wait- 
ing to set out again for Troy. And in 
fact this long arm of San Francisco Bay 
does very closely resemble the Dar- 
danelles in Turkey with its Narrows, 
just about the same width, and the 
same golden summer hills and deep- 
blue sky. San Francisco, like Troy, lies 
close to the fortieth parallel. 


And now one turns back toward the 
east again, back to regions which are 
purely American. | have with me still 
the timetable of the City of San Fran- 
cisco, the express that runs through to 
Chicago, and although I find most rail- 
way timetables about as difficult to de- 
cipher as the Dead Sea Scrolls, this one 
is different. It directs you forward on a 
steady course like a ship at sea. Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, Ne- 
braska, lowa and Illinois. Some poet 
must have been at work when they 
named the American states. Had Mel- 
ville written about the land as he wrote 
about the sea he would have rolled 


these words round his tongue with 
abandon, conjuring up marvelous al- 
lusions to mythical empires in the Red 
Indian past. 

I love this journey. Late in the after- 
noon you climb directly to the heights 
of the Sierra Nevada, where snow lies 
beneath the trees even in summer, and 
all night long you can catch glimpses of 
distant mountain peaks in the starlight. 
The morning discloses the Great Salt 
Lake floating like a mirage under the 
wheels of the train, and from then on, 
through another day and another night, 
the great flat plain unfolds. Now finally 
the traveler has the illusion of com- 
plete remoteness, that he has got away 
from the influence of both the East and 
the West at last. It is like the Ukraine in 
Russia: one knows that great cities are 
building here, great dams and factories, 
mines and ranches and universities, but 
they remain as detached from New 
York as Rostov is from Moscow. 

I made a break in this journey to 
keep an appointment in Reno with 
Mr. Lucius Beebe. Mr. Beebe was not 
difficult to identify. He stood there on 
the station platform, a huge man in a 
ten-gallon hat, an outsize bow tie 
around his neck, a sports jacket of ex- 
cellent cut on his shoulders, a St. Ber- 
nard dog (also outsize) by his side, and 
a black Rolls-Royce behind him. In this 
era of serious democracy and con- 
formity, Mr. Beebe, one fears, will never 
be President of the United States. Still, 
one is very glad he is there. 

In the next few days Mr. Beebe and 
his partner, Mr. Charles Clegg, showed 
me through the world of Reno and the 
other establishments of the High Sier- 
ras. This was not, I suppose, the Ne- 
vada of the statistics and the textbooks, 
but it captivated me. We went first to a 
hotel where they served an excellent 
champagne dinner, and presently Mr 
Jimmy Durante appeared with an in 
credibly beautiful line of chorus girls. 
But these were not the dominant as- 
pects of the evening. Behind us, faint 
but insistent, was the low roar of the 
slot machines in the adjoining saloon, a 
noise not unlike the surf breaking on a 
rocky shore, and it intrigued me, as the 
night wore on, to discover that here at 
last, at these roulette wheels, at the 
tables for craps and twenty-one, there 
was a stronger passion than television. 
When the $64,000 Question came on, 
hardly anyone bothered to look up. 
There were, | discovered, slot machines 
beside the ticket office at the railroad 
station, slot machines in the stores (the 
housewives pausing before them at 
eight o’clock in the morning for a quick 
flutter before they got on with the 
shopping), and slot machines, so | was 
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New York, host city to the United Nations, offers a many-splendored panorama to the 


foreign men and women gathered in its midst to search for peace. This is the spectacle 
that Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold beholds from his thirty-fifth-floor U.N. suite 
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Continued from Page 48 
told, in the dentists’ waiting rooms. 
And always about them, hovering like 
ghosts, the glazed, dedicated faces of 
the players 

Late that night in the moonlight we 
drove across a great bare sweep of hills 
to Mr. Beebe’s home, and | spent the 
next day or two exploring Virginia 
City, It was an experience that I am 
not sure I can disentangle even now 
At the height of the mining boom of 
the last century some 30,000 people, 
one learns, lived in this fabulous min- 
ing town; and here, sure enough, are the 
deserted weatherboard shacks, the 
crumbling wooden opera house where 
Melba sang and Paderewski played, 
the desk at which Mark Twain is be- 
heved to have sat when he worked as a 
newspaperman on the Territorial En- 
terprise. Mine shafts now silent still run 
into the hillsides. All this quite cer- 
tainly belongs to the lost world of Wells 
Fargo, of cattle rustling and mining 
millionaires on sprees. But it is over- 
laid, as it were, put into an entirely new 
context, by the stream of tourists com- 
ing into town, In an instant they jerk 
the whole scene directly into the middle 
of the 20th Century. 


t is very queer, You feel that somewhere in history a 


gap has occurred, At one time, when 
the mines failed, hardly anyone lived in 
Virginia City and the place became 
derelict. Now suddenly you have this 
eager interested crowd, and they have 
the effect of making these old buildings, 
which you know to be genuine, look 
faked—as faked as though they had 
been run up on a movie lot only yester- 
day 

Then, on top of this, you have such 
disparate things as Mr, Beebe’s rail- 
road car (the marble chimney piece 
and the built-in Turkish bath are true 
enough, | saw them), the dude ranches 
round about, the places where you can 
bathe in hot springs in the open sun- 
shine, and the wild empty hills. It is 
certainly not lacking in color, anyway, 
and as a place to while away six weeks 
until you can apply to the courts for a 
divorce it could hardly be bettered, At 
Reno station, late at night, | watched a 
woman take out her last silver dollars 
and put them into a slot machine while 
she was waiting for the train to come in. 
She did this with an air of finality and 
satisfaction, as though she were closing 
a chapter of her life, as I suppose she 
was, and she scarcely bothered to see 
whether she had won or not. Then the 
City of San Francisco came in, and so- 
berly we set off for Chicago, 


I know of no large city in the world 
which is quite so independent as Chi- 


cago, “I have struck a city,”’ Kipling 


Pretty ballerinas swirl in Radio City Music Hall, 
in New York's Rockefeller Center, paying homage in 
red, white and blue to a forty-foot effigy of the 





Statue of Liberty. The finale, God Bless America 


wrote in 1899, “a real city—and they 
call it Chicago. The other places do not 
count. San Francisco was a pleasure- 
resort as well as a city, and Salt Lake 
a phenomenon. This is the first real 
American city | have encountered.” 

Well, this is still the great point of 
rendezvous, the inland capital of an 
American world within an American 
world, and it is also the city where the 
traveler can most acutely feel a sense 
of utter antlike anonymity. In Chicago, 
as nowhere else in the United States, he 
is exposed to the weather in the streets, 
and by that I mean the weather of pub- 
lic places, of the hotel lobby and the 
airline terminal, of the traffic roaring 
by, of crowds upon crowds of strangers 
all hurrying off upon occupations with 
which he has no connection whatso- 
ever. He realizes presently that this is 
not an unfriendly city, but for the mo- 
ment he is trapped in a limbo. I know 
that this kind of loneliness can descend 
on any traveler in any foreign city, but 
Chicago is so big, so preoccupied with 
its own affairs, it never fails, just at 
first, to reduce me to the sort of be- 
wilderment that overtakes a boy on his 
first day at school. 

Then, of course, the strangeness 
passes. On this trip I spent a few days 
with friends in a country club outside 


the town, and they gave me a glimpse of 


what it is like to be rich in America 
now. The girls and young men who 
gathered at the swimming pool in the 
morning had grown up together. They 
had been to the best schools in the East, 
they knew all about horse shows and 
country race meetings (how much now, 
in the jet-propelled age, the horse is 
becoming the symbol of wealth), and 
they had made their first educational 
trips to Europe. There was an excellent 
cold buffet in the clubhouse, the locker 
rooms were almost clinical in their 
spotlessness and whiteness, and at 
night there were a score of things to do, 
Once, for example, we drove over to an 
open-air theater to hear Marian An- 
derson sing (an odd experience, watch- 
ing that carved tragic face and hearing 
the words of the song, “None but the 
lonely heart may know my sadness’’); 
but we might equally well have gone to 
some private dance, played bridge, 
taken a speedboat out on the lake. In 
town my friends had an apartment 
furnished in the kind of good taste that 
is familiar along the Avenue du Bois 
in Paris. 

Now all this was a thousand miles 
away from the slaughter yards, the steel 
mills and the Negro districts of the city. 
It had nothing to do with Carl Sand- 
burg’s poem on Chicago, the one begin- 
ning “Hog Butcher for the World.” But 


it was not an idle life, and it was not a 


pattern familiar in Europe. The men 
here were off to work first thing in the 
morning, very few of the women had 
servants, and no one I met was yet 
overtaken by the listlessness and bore- 
dom that seem so often to become the 
curse of wealth. 

I came back into the city at the height 
of a heat wave on a Sunday morning, 
but still the streets throbbed with an 
immense intensity, the traffic poured 
along the roads, and huge buildings 
were going up on every other block. 
When, I thought, in any American city, 
does the last workman lay down the 
last pneumatic drill and declare the city 
is finally finished? 

That night, on the train going east 
again, | made my way to the lounge car 
in search of a long cold drink. 

“No liquor,” the attendant said. 
“This is Indiana and this is Sunday.” 

The passenger alongside me heard 
the conversation and, delving into his 
brief case, produced an array of small 
significant bottles. “What will you 
have?” he said. He was from Chicago, 
and, having supplied me with drinks, 
would let nothing deter him from buy- 
ing my dinner. He was the sort of man 
I always associate with Chicago: large, 
confident, rich and healthy. But this 
kindness was something added, a last 
gesture from the roaring city, a reminder 
of the ordinary human warmth within 
the huge machine. 


Now finally New England and the 
northeast. | spent a few days on Long 
Island, drove north to Boston, and then, 
wandering westward, fetched up at Lake 
Champlain by the Adirondacks, It was 
the kind of journey one would prefer 
not to write about but to draw in a 
series of pictures on an illustrated map. 
Long Island for restaurants like The 
Hedges, for the slow roll of the Atlantic 
breakers on the beach, and for the old 
family houses that have stood against 
hurricanes and every other sort of dis- 
turbance for two centuries and more. 
Massachusetts and Vermont for the 
forests and the lakes. Even in England 
I have never seen such greenness, nor 
towns more lovely than Greenfield and 
Williamstown, nor universities so well 
designed to project an image of a better 
life. The Adirondacks for their odd 
combination of summer camps and 
landmarks that go back through every 
stage of American history. A speedboat 
with a water skier in tow goes racing 
across the same lake where the French 
came down from Canada to fight the 
British in 1758; and here the Americans 
won their first great victory in the Revo- 
lution. The European doesn’t often 
think of America as an old civilization, 
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Crater Lake shines in the maw of a dead volcano in Oregon, more than 6000 feet above 


sea level. Fed only by snow and rain, the deep-blue cup of water is rimmed with lofty 
lava cliffs that tower above diminutive Wizard Island, the crater’s volcanic offspr 
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but after three centuries of wars and 
settlement these hills have probably 
changed less than many parts of Britain 
and the Continent, 

In summertime it is hard to think of 
the change that overtakes this region in 
rough weather. Yet at Lake Champlain 
they say the water sometimes freezes 
over entirely, so that one can go skid- 
ding across the ice in a land yacht for a 
distance of a hundred miles or so, faster 
than the wind, at eighty miles an hour; 
and that fanatical fishermen, thinking 
nothing of the cold, will cut holes in 
the ice and crouch like Eskimos all day 
dangling their lines into the green 
depths below. 

But now it was midsummer, the ice 
had melted, the wars were over, and 
for my part I could see no more of 
America, Not on this trip, anyway. I 
had come a long way. | was tired. I sat 
down beside the lake. 


Often at the end of a crowded trip 
like this there emerges in the traveler's 
mind that fatal desire to generalize, to 
nod his head sagely in the club and say, 
“Well, you know the main thing about 
America is " The British have 
been doing this about the French for 
years. “France,” they say, “is going to 
the dogs”; and what the French have 
to say about the British is perhaps not 
printable. 

So now what to say about America 
1957? Well, first it seems to me to have 
changed enormously within the last ten 
years. There is a new seriousness every- 
where, It emerges in a dozen different 
ways: in the clothes the men wear, the 
darker suits, the plainer neckties, the 
slower, more careful way in which con- 
versations are carried on, in the disci- 
pline of the traffic and—most striking 
of all—in the much more sober tone of 
the advertisements. | have no statistics, 
buf it is my guess that Americans drink 
less alcoholic liquor than they for- 
merly did—or at any rate they don't 
drink in such a hurry. Clearly, too, the 
all-seeing omnipresent eye of television 
is fixed chiefly upon the family audi- 
ence, and the programs are much more 
respectable than many of the stage 
shows and movies one used to see in 
the old days. The cult of the pretty girl 
continues, of course, as relentlessly as 
ever, but now she is a nice girl, and 
although implausibly she may be selling 
such things as cement and electric gen- 
erators in the advertisements, she be- 
longs to the world of junior proms and 
healthy breakfast foods. Sex magazines 
may dominate the newsstands, but 
Marilyn Monroe is the girl men look at, 
and in her attitudes there is more than 
a hint that she is laughing at herself, 


A shaggy resident (right) of Yellowstone National 


' Park panhandles a snack from a passing motorist 
tJ. lf. despite the fact that park officials feed him well. 


Old nickel-head (below, left) rusties his own grub. 


that she is making a game of the whole 
physical feminine racket. In other 
words, the femme fatale has become a 
mild joke, That nice Philadelphia girl 
Princess Grace delivered the death 
blow. 

Another thing about the United States 
was new to me—the preoccupation with 
ill health, even death itself. Never can 
there have been an age in America or 
anywhere else, in war or peace, when 
there was such an intense concentration 
upon the frailty of the human body. No 
magazine | bought was without its 
article on cancer, on infantile paralysis, 
on tuberculosis, on heart disease, on 
sleeplessness, on the evils of smoking. 
No newspaper was without its news 
from the laboratories and the research 
institutes. This to a stranger was very 
odd, considering that Americans are 
the healthiest and probably the least in- 
hibited people on earth. Is life so good, 
then, that they cannot bear to leave it? 
Is this a part of the whole sobering 
process of taking up the responsibility 
of being the leading nation on earth? 
Is it some natural reaction against the 
breaking of the sound barrier and the 
discovery of the atomic bomb—a feel- 
ing that, in the midst of unimagined 
prosperity and progress, there must be 
these grisly reminders of the bitter end? 

Most Americans to whom I talked 
could not see this new seriousness in 
themselves at all. They thought, in the 
main, that America was going the 
other way, that she was becoming over- 
sold on pleasure. A million advertise- 
ments, they pointed out, keep urging 
people on toward the dream life, the 
new car, the delights of new foods and 
perfumes and gadgets, the possibility of 
traveling anywhere at any time (“See 
our booklet on our new scale of easy 
payments”), and even sleep itself is 
made a captive if you take the right pill 
or invest in some wonderful insomnia- 
proof mattress. Then there is the Amer- 
ican genius for packaging, for wrap- 
ping up even so mundane a thing as an 
ironing board so that it looks like a 
delightful birthday present: and music 
follows you everywhere. 

All this, my American friends ar- 
gued, is an attempt to squeeze a bogus 
excitement out of life, to give to 
each moment an unnatural quality of 
zest and pleasure—and they didn't 
think it was right. “What, I would like 
to know,” one magazine writer asked, 
“is so all-fired wonderful about pros- 
perity?”’—and he went on to argue 
humorously, but still with serious in- 
tent, that Americans were in reality 
happier, healthier and nicer people dur- 
ing the years of the depression. 

I don't agree with any of this. 1 think 
Americans work hard, harder than 


most people in Europe, and much more 
efficiently. | think, too, that they know, 
perhaps unconsciously, perhaps in- 
stinctively, that they are up against the 
old unanswerable enigma: can you 
really set up a new civilization which is 
not based upon slavery, nor upon reli- 
gion, nor upon conquest, nor upon a 
territorial empire? It has never been 
done before on a major scale in all his- 
tory. But the Americans whom I met all 
thought they could do it, provided they 
worked hard enough and invented 
enough machines, provided they stuck 
together. 

This “togetherness” is in the end 
the most striking thing in America 
now. It is the most Communistic—or, 
if you hate the word, the most commu- 
nalistic—country | have ever visited, 
the only place where the old Jefferson- 
ian and Marxian idea that all men are 
born equal has been given a proper 
chance. Now more than ever in the 
1950's, every man seems to have the 
right to share in everything, to ride ina 
car, to smoke the same cigarette and 
send his child to the same school as the 
millionaire. By and large he eats the 
same food, looks at the same movies 
and goes to the same places for his va- 
cation, 

This distribution of cheap goods and 
services right across the United States 
is a Staggering thing, and is certainly 
unknown in countries like China and 
Russia. And since one has to pay for 
everything, the American, it seems to 
me, pays for this shared wealth by for- 
feiting a certain flavor in life. You can- 
not altogether get over this difficulty by 
packaging or even by the high standard 
of the goods inside. Anyone who has 
ever lived in a French or Italian village 
will never be entirely deceived by al- 
luring descriptions of dishes on the 
American restaurant menu, nor by the 
attractive appearance of food. He goes 
for flavor—and that comes not from the 
freezer nor even from variety but from 
manure, from salts and from the un- 
treated earth itself. Often, of course, 
the Italian and the Frenchman never 
got enough to eat. But that is another 
story that we need not go into 
here. I simply say that there exists in 
everyone in every country, the U.S.A. 
included, and especially in a time of 
security, a simple zany urge for eccen- 
tricity, a longing of the individual to be 
different: not to drive at a regulated 
fifty miles an hour on the throughway 
but to walk alone, 

Meanwhile, and let me hasten to say 
this, | have known nothing quite so 
good as this life in America, so friendly, 
so easy to enjoy, and, in the end, so 
sane. I hope I can often come back 
again. rHE END 
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The sun sets grandly over San Francisco Bay, and the harp strings of the Golden Gate 
Bridge blur as if vibrating to the fading light. Here the continent ends. Sail through 
the strait and you are in the vast Pacific; sail back and you are home—in the U.S.A 































by Joe MeCart hy 


Part Two of an intimate series 


on the family that helped to inspire travel in America. 


In this installment, Henry invents the Tin Lizzie. 


@ After the death of Henry Ford, 
whose mass-production assembly 
line brought the automobile, the 
open road and the wonders of 
travel to every American village and 
farm, a cardboard shoe box contain- 
ing some of Ford's personal belong- 
ings was found under a workbench 
in the experimental laboratory at his 
home. In the box, among other 
things, was a telegram from Calvin 
Coolidge, thanking Ford for not run- 
ning against him for President of 
the United States in 1924, and a 
tightly sealed test tube with a 
neatly printed label that said, “Edi- 
son's Last Breath.” 


Thomas A, Edison, the inventor, 
was Ford’s hero. For many years 
Ford and Edison, with Harvey Fire- 
stone and John Burroughs, the nat- 
uralist, went on camping trips that 
became nationally publicized an- 
nual rites, like the signing of Babe 
Ruth's contract and Ground Hog 
Day. The four men slept in tents, 
chopped wood, told jokes and 
chatted with farmers. Finally they 
gave it up because politicians, such 
as Warren G. Harding, were horn- 
ing in on the trips and the under- 
brush around each camp site was 
cluttered with reporters and photog- 
raphers. Also, Burroughs’ health 





THE FORD FAMILY 


was failing and Edison was always 
falling asleep. Edison was as famous 
for his ability to work without sleep 
as he was for his incandescent bulb. 
He was supposed to get by with 
only two or three hours of rest a 
night, yet nearly every one of the 
hundreds of photographs taken by 
Ford on the camping trips shows 
Edison either falling asleep or al- 
ready conked out in deep slumber. 

Ford gave Edison a mammoth 
testimonial dinner in 1929 on the 
Golden Jubilee of his electric light. 
It was attended by President Hoover 
and 500 celebrities, collected by 
Ford from all over the world at hi: 


Racing was an important 
means of popularizing 

the automobile in the 

first years of this century. 
Here, at Ormond Beach, Fla., 
in 1906, a broken crank- 
shaft takes Henry Ford, 
facing the camera, 

out of the race. 





expense. The cost of the dinner and 
the transporting and housing of the 
guests was said to have been more 
than a million dollars. Ford later 
asked his personal artist, Irving R. 
Bacon, to paint a picture of the 
Edison dinner. It was seven feet high 
and seventeen feet wide, with 266 
recognizable portraits of the guests; 
it took several years to complete it. 

From time to time, Ford would 
drop in to suggest changes in the 
painting. His son, Edsel, and Edsel’s 
wife, Eleanor, and their four chil- 
dren, Henry Ford II, Benson, Jose- 
phine and William Ford, were quar- 
antined at their home on the day of 
the dinner because one of the chil- 
dren had a contagious disease. Ford 
told Bacon to put them in the pic- 
ture anyway. “Take that woman 
out,” he said one day, pointing at 
the wife of a Ford company official. 
“Mrs. Ford doesn’t like her.”” When- 
ever he brought in a visitor to look 
at Bacon’s work-in-progress, Ford 
would put his finger on the face of 
his wife, Clara Ford, and say, 
“There’s the best-looking woman in 
the whole crowd.” Various Ford 
executives who enjoyed Old Henry’s 
approval when Bacon started the 
painting fell into disfavor before it 
was completed. He had them re- 
moved from the canvas and new 
favorites inserted in their places. 
Word spread through the Ford plant 
that the easiest way to keep tabs on 
which bosses counted and which 
didn’t was to watch Bacon’s ban- 
quet scene. 

Ford was devoted to Edison be- 
cause the inventor encouraged him 
to go ahead with his gasoline-driven 
automobile back in 1896 when ev- 
erybody else was scoffing at the 
idea. The horseless carriage had ob- 
sessed Ford since a fateful moment 
twenty years earlier when he was 
thirteen ; he was riding beside his fa- 
ther on a farm wagon when he saw 
a steam engine moving along a coun- 
try road under its own power, a 
chain attached from the engine to 
the rear wheels. Little Henry’s eyes 


bulged. He had seen steam engines 
before—they were used on farms for 
threshing and sawing wood—but 
this was the first he had seen in mo- 
tion without a horse pulling it. As 


Henry Ford's enthusiasm for the American past 
expresses itself during a 1924 Fourth of 

July celebration in Dearborn in this 
old-fashioned period costume. With him is 

his grandson and eventual successor as president 
of the Ford Motor Company, Henry II. 


Ford clearly recalled years later, the 
engine stopped to let his father’s 
horses pass, and “I was off the 
wagon and talking to the engineer 
before my father knew what | was 
up to.” 

From that day on, Ford wanted 
no part of farming. He soon left his 
father’s farm in Dearborn, the same 
town where he later built the Ford 
Motor Company’s giant River Rouge 
plant, went to Detroit, learned to be 
a mechanic, and returned to the 
country to work as a repairer of 
farm machinery. Then he married 
Clara Bryant, a girl from the neigh- 
boring community of Greenfield, 
built a home in Dearborn, and ran 
a saw mill. 

But in 1891, when he was twenty- 
eight and considered too old for 
such nonsense, Henry broke the 
news to Clara that he was taking a 
job as night engineer at the Detroit 
power plant of the Edison Iluminat- 
ing Company for forty-five dollars a 
month. He explained that it was a 
chance to learn about electricity, 
which he needed to use in his long- 
planned gasoline engine. The thought 
of moving to the city and leaving 
her newly built house dismayed 
Clara, but she packed their things 
without a word of complaint. Henry 
had outlined to her his scheme for a 
horseless carriage with sketches that 
he drew on the back of a sheet of 
organ music and she believed in it 
as firmly as he did. 

During the next two years, ac- 
cording to Ford’s diaries, he was so 
engrossed in the gasoline engine that 
often he forgot to pick up his pay 
at the Edison plant. On Christmas 
Eve in 1893, when his son Edsel was 
seven weeks old, and Clara was 
busy preparing to entertain her fam- 
ily from Greenfield at dinner the 
next day, Ford carried his first com- 


pleted engine into the kitchen of 


their home at 58 Bagley Avenue in 
downtown Detroit. 

He mounted the engine in the 
kitchen sink and asked Clara to help 
him start it. He showed her how to 
pour gasoline from a cup into the 
metal container that served as a 
carburetor and how to turn the 
screw that would feed the fuel into 
the intake valve while he turned the 




































flywheel. He connected his crude 
spark plug with the electric current 
of the house and gave Clara the sig- 
nal to start pouring. The engine—it 
had one cylinder made from a piece 
of one-inch gas pipe—coughed and 
shuddered, shaking the kitchen sink 
and throwing flames out of its ex- 
haust valve. Ford watched it run 
for a few minutes. Then he waved 
Clara aside and let the engine die 
down. It worked, and that was all 
he needed to know. He put it aside 
and began work immediately on a 
two-cylinder engine. He never ran 
the first one again until 1934 when 
he pulled it out to exhibit at the 
Chicago World Fair. 

Ford’s rented home on Bagley 
Avenue was half of a two-family 
house. Behind it there was a brick 
shed for tenants’ coal. Ford used his 
half of the shed as a workshop, The 
other tenant, Felix Julien, became 
so fascinated by Ford's efforts to 
put a gasoline engine on a carriage 
with bicycle wheels that he insisted 
on moving his coal and letting Ford 
use the whole building. It was here, 
at four o'clock on the morning of 





June 4, 1896, that Ford finished his 
first automobile and took it out for 
a drive down Grand River Avenue 


to Washington Boulevard, where it 
stalled from ignition trouble. 

Alex Dow, 
Ford’s boss at the Edison plant, 


Iwo months later, 
took him to an Edison convention 
in New York. At a company din- 
ner, Dow introduced Ford to Edison 
as a fellow who had made a gasoline 
car and the inventor wanted to know 
more about it bord 
make sketches on a menu and said, 


He watched 
“You have it—a self-contained unit 
that carries its own fuel, That's the 
thing! Keep at it!” 

Ford left the dinner walking on 
clouds and was deeply grateful to 
Dow for bringing him to Edison 
Seven years later when the Ford 
Motor Company was starting, Ford 
offered Dow some of its stock ‘but 
Dow declined. 

“I didn't know then, of course,”’ 
Dow said afterward, “that he was 
going to make a 
darned things.” 

Many people mistakenly assume 
that it was Ford who produced the 


million of the 


































In the ‘90's, several 


first automobile 


men in Europe and America, work- 


ing mdepegdently of each other 
were turning out gasoline-driven ve 
hicles—— Daimler, Benz, Olds, Haynes 
and the Duryea brothers, to name a 
lew Ihere were also electric and 
steam automobiles before the turn of 
the century. Ford saw Charles B 
King driving a car in Detroit three 
made his own 


Memorial 
Duryea ma- 


months betore he 
first trial run; and on 
Day that year three 
chines and a Benz took part in a 
race sponsored by Cosmopolitan 


Hall in New 
York to Ards!ey-on-the-Hudson and 


magazine trom City 
return 

But if Ford didn’t invent the auto- 
mobile, he was the first motor maker 
to see it as something that would 
change America’s way of life, as it 
When the 


other automobile manutacturers were 


did in a very short time 


designing expensive playthings for 
rich men who could afford chaul 


! 


feurs and mechanics, Ford was 


thinking of a vehicle that would 
carry the farmer to market, enable 
the factory worker to live away 
from the smoke of the factory and 
make it possible for middle-class 
families to take vacation trips to dis- 
tant places that their grandfathers 
had never seen, The car Ford had 
in mind had to be a sturdy and 
simple mechanism which anybody 


could operate and repair. It also had 
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to be light in weight and quickly and 
easily assembled so that its cost 
would fit the average man’s pocket- 
book 
Ford 


wonderfully uncomplicated Model 


found the answer in his 
T, later known as the Tin Lizzie or 
the flivver, and in the assembly line, 
which cut the time required for put- 
ting together a chassis from fourteen 
hours to one hour and thirty-three 
minutes. Then the money rolled in 
William S. Knudsen, later the pro- 
duction brain of General Motors, 
set up Ford assembly plants all over 
the country and Ford turned out 
Model T’s at the rate of 1.6 per min- 
ute, fifteen million of them in nine- 
Between 1917 and 1927, 
half of the cars made in the United 
States were Fords. And Old Henry 


teen years 


relentlessly lowered their prices so 
that still more people could buy 
them. The Model T touring car went 
down from $850 in 1908 to $290 in 
1925 

Most Americans who are now in 
their forties are too young to have 
It had a 
personality that no other car has 
ever had; hke Old Henry Ford him- 


appreciated the Model 1 


self, it was moody and unpredict- 
able, with great pride and dignity, 
and it had a mind of its own. A 
story came out of Europe during 
World War | about a town that de- 
cided to destroy its motor vehicles to 


keep them out of the hands of the 


Unbuttoned greatness 
begins a day in the 
outdoors during a 1921 
camping trip. 

Henry Ford is at left; 
Thomas Edison, center; 
the President 

of the United States, 
Warren G. Harding, 
shaves at right. 

In the background, 
fully accoutered, 

is Methodist Bishop 
William Anderson. 


advancing German Army. The cars 
were released in low gear at the edge 
of a cliff and plunged into a river be- 
low. One of them was a Model T, 
It landed upright, shook itself, 
chugged on through the water and 
up the opposite bank, finally stop- 
ping to rest under a tree. 

The thing about the Lizzie that 
made it a hit was its planetary trans- 
mission. Gears in the early cars 
were hard to shift. Some women 
couldn't do it at all and men were 
always stripping the gears. The 
flivver did away with all that. It had 
no hand gearshift. A child could 
run it 

There were three pedals on the 
floor, one to put the car in low for- 
ward speed, one for reverse and a 
brake pedal. The spark and gas were 
controlled by hand levers on the 
steering wheel. The gas tank, inci- 
dentally, was under the driver’s seat. 
To see how much gas was in it, the 
driver climbed out of the car, re- 
moved the seat cushion and stuck 
a wooden stick into the tank. 

Starting the Lizzie was quite a 
trick. You set the spark and opened 
the gas throttle and pulled out the 
choke, which was a wire protruding 
from the radiator. Then you got out 
and cranked. There would be a pop- 
ping explosion and you ran to the 
wheel to cut down on the gas be- 
fore the engine flooded and stalled. 
(Some wives were trained to ease the 


throttle as their husbands cranked.) 
Jumping into the driver’s seat, you 
pushed down on the low-speed pedal 
and you were off with a roar. The 
Model T had only two forward 
speeds and it lurched immediately 
into high when the low-speed pedal 
was released. You could slow it 
down by using any one of the three 
pedals on the floor. Some people 
saved wear and tear on the brakes 
by using the reverse pedal when 
rolling down a steep hill. 

As Lee Strout White pointed out 
in his classic of nostalgia, Farewell 
to Model T, the flivver would ad- 
vance on its bent-over master as he 
cranked it if he had not pulled the 
emergency brake all the way back. 
“You could hold it back by leaning 
your weight against it,” White 
wrote. “I can still feel my old Ford 
nuzzling me at the curb, as though 
looking for an apple in my pocket.” 

The Model T made the Ford 
Motor Company the most dazzling 
enterprise in American business. Its 
incredible success is well summed up 
in the story of Rosetta Hauss and 
her one hundred dollars, a tale as 
familiar in Detroit as the one about 
Paul Revere’s midnight ride is in 
Boston. Mrs. Hauss was a sister of 
James Couzens, the Ford company’s 
first business manager and one of its 
twelve original stockholders. Couz- 
ens tried to sell Rosetta two hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of his shares, but 
she was dubious. Finally she in- 
vested one hundred dollars. During 
the next sixteen years, she received 
$95,000 in dividends and in 1919, 
when Henry Ford bought out the 
last of the outside stockholders to 
make the company a family-owned 
corporation, she sold her one-hun- 
dred-dollar share for $260,000. 

Two lawyers, Horace Rackham 
and John Anderson, put up $5000 
each. They cashed in for $12,500,- 
000 apiece. In the spring of 1913, 
Anderson and his wife took a trip 
to Europe. A Ford dividend was 
scheduled to fall due while he was 
away and he arranged with his law 
partner, Clarence Wilcox, to cable 
him its amount. If the dividend was 
$25,000, Wilcox was to wire,“*Twenty- 
five.” If it was $40,000, the cable- 
gram would say, “Forty,” and so on. 
While stopping at Geneva, Ander- 
son received a message that said, 
“Five hundred.” He remarked to 
his wife that a five-hundred-dollar 
dividend seemed small and cabled 
Wilcox for a verification. Back came 
the uncondensed figure: “Five hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 








Henry made up his mind to get 
rid of his stockholders, no matter 
how much it cost him, because they 
opposed drastic cuts in the prices of 
his cars and his eccentric idea that 
profits should be spent on expanding 
the business. The stockholders 
squirmed when Ford said, as he did 
on many occasions, “I do not be- 
lieve that we should make such an 
awful profit on our cars. A reason- 
able profit is right, but not too 
much.” The backers also took a dim 
view of a stunt Ford pulled in 1914, 
when he promised to give fifty dol- 
lars to the owner of every Model T 
bought within a twelve-month period 
if sales for that year went over 300,- 
000. A total of 308,213 cars were 
sold, and more than fifteen million 
dollars in checks promptly went into 
the mail. 

The last straw, so far as the stock- 
holders were concerned, was Henry’s 
plan to build the vast River Rouge 
manufacturing and iron-and-steel- 
making center at Dearborn. As 
Ford visualized it, ore would be 
carried down the Great Lakes on 
Ford ships to the Rouge where blast 
furnaces, foundries, open hearths, 
steel mills, and an array of manu- 
facturing plants and assembly lines 
would perform the whole process of 
turning the ore into automobiles. 
Among the leading stockholders 
were the Dodge brothers, John and 


soca \ OF 25,000 


Horace, who had taken a $10,000 
share of the Ford company in its 
early days as payment for Ford en- 
gines that they made at their Detroit 
machine shop. The Dodges brought 
Henry into court and forced him 
after three years of litigation to pay 
out the company’s huge profits as 
dividends instead of spending them 
on the building of the Rouge. Oddly 
enough, Ford was forced to pay 
himself $11,179,666. After all, he 
was the company’s biggest stock- 
holder. 

Getting rid of the Dodges and the 
other few remaining backers wasn’t 
easy, because naturally they didn’t 
want to sell an investment that was 
paying five hundred per cent divi- 
dends. But Old Henry came up with 
a plot. He made his twenty-six- 
year-old son, Edsel, president of the 
company and announced that he 
was quitting to start another busi- 
ness that would produce a cheaper 
car than the Model T. The stock- 
holders became frightened, and sold 
out. Old Henry had to scrape up 
$75,000,000 in a hurry to pay them 
off, but he did it by overloading his 
dealers with cars that they didn’t 
want and by selling tools and spare 
parts from his factories. Then, with 
nobody looking over his shoulder, 
he went back happily to the planning 
of the Rouge, where his grandson 
and namesake, Henry Ford II, now 
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Ford's great departure in industrial practice, which shocked capital 

and delighted labor, was the $5-a-day minimum wage. Combined with mass 
production it set a pattern for the vast industrial expansion of America. 

As individualistic in his personal as in his business life, he 

chose as his closest associate Harry Bennett, a gun-packing 

contact with the underworld, shown with him at right in 1938. 
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the president of the Ford Motor 
Company, made his first public ap- 
pearance in 1920 as a chubby little 
boy of three in a beaver hat lighting 
the fire in a new blast furnace. 


The Ford family was now a rich 
dynasty. It had not happened until 
late in Old Henry's life, but when it 
happened, it happened big and fast. 
He was a poor man, forty years old, 
when the Ford Motor Company 
started in 1903. At Christmas, two 
years before then, Edsel wrote a let- 
ter to Santa Claus that was found 
among the papers at Fair Lane after 
Old Henry and Clara had died, 
“Dear Santa Claus, | havent had any 
Christmas tree in four years,” the 
letter said. Twenty years after the 
letter was written the family-owned 
Ford company made an annual net 
profit of more than $75,000,000 and 
Edsel’s children not only had a 
Christmas tree but a live Santa Claus 
surrounded by toys and live reindeer 
at Santa Claus’ Workshop in the 
woods at Fair Lane, Old Henry 
tried hard to make up for what Ed- 
sel had missed as a child, 

Old Henry started to build the 
house at Fair Lane in 1913 because 
he couldn't go in or out of his pre- 
vious home at 66 Edison Avenue in 
Detroit without being pestered by 
panhandlers and job seekers. At 
first he bought land at Gaukler 











Pointe in Grosse Pointe Shores, but 
various Grosse Pointe civic groups 
began coming to him about com- 
munity problems. That frightened 
Old Henry 
Pointe, and he decided to build at 
unfashionable Dearborn, on the 


same land where Clara and he had 


away from Grosse 


lived when they were first married 
The house at Fair Lane, a stern 
and rather gloomy limestone build- 
ing on the bank of the River Rouge, 
was designed for Edsel. It had a bil- 
liard room, with the first indirect 
lighting seen in Detroit, a $30,000 
organ, a bowling alley, an indoor 
swimming pool with marble benches 
beside it that were heated so that 
bathers could sit and rest without 
getting a chill, a rustic game room, 
and a lagoon for ice skating with 
a special house for changing into 
skates beside a fire, But Edsel lived 
at Fair Lane for less than a year be- 
fore his marriage to Eleanor Clay, a 
niece of the Detroit department- 
store owner, J . L. Hudson. He went 
away to a home of his own in the 
Detroit 
and later built a sixty-room place on 
the property Henry had bought at 
Gaukler Pointe. 
So the billiard 


Indian Village section of 


room and the 


bowling alley were never used and 
the organ was ripped out. When it 
came to 


music, Old Henry and 


Continued on Page 97 









































An Arttul Guide to Greenwich Village 


by Frederic Morton 


Sc ulptors, millionaires and hoboes 
form a rich Bohemian blend 
along the crooked little streets of 


Vew York's traditional artists’ quarter 





@ Alex has been restauranting on West 10th 
Street ever since being exiled, it would 
seem, by Ivan the Terrible. There is some- 
thing slightly immemorial about Alex. He 
serves a kind of timeless peasant cuisine 
which he has often swapped for a drawing, 
or even for a Russian-sized argument about 
the nature of beauty. Decade in, decade 
out, customers have come to him to be fed 
and to be taken seriously. He is, you see, 
one of the rare art patrons who does not 
patronize art. He breathes an irascible, if 


borsch-flavored, passion for the eternal 





verities, 

Of course Alex was the right man to tell 
me the truth about Greenwich Village. 
“The Village?” he said. “History! Once 
upon a time! All that money killed it, 
Nothing but rich accountants. Steak order- 


yr 


ers! You see that His savage whisper 
steered my glance to three sleek ladies sip- 
ping soup. “Women eating with their hats 
on! Is that the Village? That's Wall Street!” 

Alex mourns at the Village's grave. But | 
know more moderate souls who worry only 
at its bedside. The huge rise of real-estate 
values runs, they fear, like a fever along the 
little streets. They see the alleys bulging 
with high-finned sedans as with apoplectic 


clots. To them Continued on Page 66 














Washington Square, once a hub of Village creative life 


is succumbing to New York University on the south 
and costly apartments on the north, But in an old studio 
surviving on the square the well-known painter 

Paul Resika, 28, carries on the work which brought 
fame to the area, His model is Anita Haffington 








Pillars of Washington Square town houses 
ike monuments to the past, recall 


the stately life larwely gone from the area 


Continued from Page 64 New York 
University 1s a red-brick tumor that has al 
ready eaten up all the wood-burning studios 
on Washington Square South. And they 
swear that good plumbing ts calcifying the 
Village everywhere 

I counter with the number of beards I've 
seen, the many reassuringly paint-splotched 
dungarees. | mention the number of little 


theaters that thrust out their cubistic can 


Opies ind the offbeat cotlechouses inkling 
in} ex-#rocery store Yes. ves. the worriers 
reply, but And out comes the argument 
for which there is no rebuttal. The real 
thing, they whisper dying—that certain 


lovely, unsanitary /e ne sais quot 

Now, ever since my first contact with the 
Village in the early forties, ve been aware 
of a perpetual parliament meeting in bars 
and lofts and garrets to debate the “real 
thing’ about the Village: Is it genuine or 
not? Isit worth while or not? Is it significant 


or not? Is it American or not? Today, in 
the late fifties, the subject gains added 
vitality from the question of whether it 1s 
dead or not 

iil try to answer that before I'm through 


But the first thine to do obviously is to 





The charming houses of Washington Mews 
once stables of Greenwich Village mansions 


are now residences of affluent artists 


Oblivious to cold, and to stares of passers by, 


Villagers concentrate on their game of 


checkers, traditional in Washington Square. 





define the Village itself. There are as many 
Villages as motivations for living in it. The 
girl from Idaho comes here to shake off 
Main Street by pursuing Bohemia. A Chi 
cago executive | know planes in to conduct 
a gay and artistic weekend amour which 
he is convinced, would be sordid and soggy 
elsewhere even with the same partner. A 
social registree will roost in a Lower Fifth 
Avenue penthouse for the prosaic reason 
that he was born there. Each year seven 
dozen dentists’ sons expatriate themselves 
from the Bronx in order to live down thet 
bourgeois background with a cold-water 
walk-up. The Brooklyn tailor who loves 
Byron. moves his shop to East Fourth 
Street because in the Village it’s aesthetic 
instead of humbling to be poor 

Even the Villager is seldom articulate 
about the Village. What ts it that gives him 
a sense of belonging to the whole of his 
duchy, while most metropolites feel at 
home only in their own block? Why does 
he loosen his tie when his bus reaches 14th 
Street? What lends warmth to his step 
ifter he leaves the bus on Sheridan Square, 
what starts the waving to friends as soon 


as he passes Continued on Page 69 





Maurice, vendor of high-brow magazines 
for a generation, makes a sale in 
the Village’s popular Limelight Cafe 





A craftsman of the old school, Pietro 
Carbone expertly builds and restores stringed 
instruments in his Village shop. 
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Hard-to-find items are a specialty 
in such whimsically named 
shops as this tableware store. 


Village apartments tend to be short on comfort, long on mood. 
Writer Bernard Wolfe (/eft) entertains editor William Cole 
and publicist Eleanor Barron in his crowded kitchen-living room. 


Not the sleek night club but the smoky Opera free of charge is offered by 
jazz spot attracts the “real” Villager professionals of the Amato Opera Theater 
Here a guitarist agitates the Café Bohemia, The cast of Rigoletto takes a bow 
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Chess, chatter and cappucino Dining in an indoor garden with a blazing Elbow-deep in champagne bottles 
fill the hours of young charcoal pit attracts a cross section of the Charles Restaurant is the elegant 
Villagers at Figaro Coffee House. Greenwich Village to Peter’s Backyard Restaurant, apex of dining in the Village 





he Village int ie tat turned Eugene ©' Neill 


i fa ire when prod wed on Broadway, into 


” Iceman Cometh 
luge SUCccE with critics and public in its current 
val at the Circle-in-the-Square. José Quintero (foreground) 


ected the accomplished cast shown behind him 














Continued from Page 66 beyond the 
border? And what, oh, what makes so 
many young ladies so susceptible to male 
residents here, though so resistant to the 
eligibles uptown? 

Perhaps central to it all is the feeling that 
life is greener, more growthsome here than 
elsewhere. In a universe of furious ar- 
rivées, this is an airy comet of comers 
Elsewhere people must pride themselves 
on what they are; here they can be more 
interested in sheer becoming. And there- 
fore all dreary touchstones die, for they 
apply only to what is, not what will be. A 
chic Ellis Island centers around Washing- 
ton Square, on which those segregate them- 
selves to whom greatness is only an idea 
away. The present is only a passport—the 
more tattered, the more comme il faut 
Greenwich Village, to be quite down to 
earth about it, specializes in the ineffable 

But let’s be concrete, Whatever it is, the 
myth is bounded by 14th Street on the 
north, the Hudson River on the west, 
Second Avenue on the east, and Canal 
Street on the south—though commercial 
tribes from uptown continually conduct 
frontier raids, while the Village, for its part, 
perpetrates little annexations on the Lower 
East Side. The myth, to continue statis- 
tically, is inhabited by some 80,000 people, 
some (so it seems) 30,000 Siamese cats, 
twenty-seven dog showfuls of miniature 
Schnauzers, Afghans, Chihuahuas, babels 
of parrots and parakeets, two giant rabbits 
rampant on the lawn of the Tenth Street 
Church, and at least one daintily leashed 
skunk. Within this compass the Village 
holds the extremes of poverty and wealth 
plus all nuances in between, a large racial 
spectrum, and a strong representation of 
avant-garde, derriére-garde, neither-here 
nor-there-garde. 

Such variety surprises many who expect 
a ghetto of tattered geniuses. Take the 
Figaro, a small coffeehouse on the heart- 
land corner of Bleecker and MacDougal 
streets, in which | am writing this. All 
around me, levels of meaning are being 
peeled off by deep discussion; young men 
with much hair hold the hands and massage 
the souls of profound girls with little 
make-up; the waiters dawdle like their con 
freres in the Deux Magots of Paris; every- 


thing seems to run true to Village form 
But if I take a few steps east along Bleecker 
I find myself gin-deep in human rubble, for 
here is the Greenwich Hotel, the 1S00-room 
Waldort-Astoria of America’s hobodom., It 
| walk a few dozen yards south from the 
Figaro, | enter an island of well-manicured 
suburbia—the Sullivan-MacDougal Gat 
dens, probably the flossiest private housing 
Behind the 


mahogany doors and Edwardian knockers 


co-operative in the country 


of early-l8th-Century houses there is a 
sequestered park ringed by duplexes in 
which live the president of the New York 
Bar Association, a major TV producer, and 
assorted large fief holders of Madison 
Avenue. 

Another block south on MacDougal, 
and we're in the deafening middle of Little 
Italy. But the block north of the Figaro is 
beardsy-artsy-craftsy country, i.e. orthodox 
Bohemia again. A second block northward 
is bound to bring forth at least one ancient 
stiff-hatted dowager silhouetting her James 
ian profile against the Washington Square 
Arch. Beyond, like rich tourist-gapers 
turned to stone, loom the brand-new apart- 
ment houses of the grand bourgeoisie 

Where hide the “real Villagers’’ amid 
this crowd of contrasts? We'll have to look 
at each group of faces in the crowd before 
attempting an answet 

rhe roots of the Village were formed by 
now-buried aristocrats—a curious reversal 
Bohemias like 


California, fishermen and foresters pio 


In subsidiary Carmel in 
neered, but in the Village the role of native 
was played by the Upper Crust of Old New 
York. Greenwich Village, as the name t 

tifies, was their country playground two 
centuries ago. The curlicued lanes along 
which they built their summer homes resist 
to this day the right-angled logic of the 
rest of Manhattan. (Where else 


expedience-ridden borough can you find 


the antic geometry of West 4th Street cro 
ing West 11th?) The rich created thi 


enclave of fine unreason in which Tom 


Paine revolted, Poe suffered and Edna ‘ 


Vincent Millay burned candles at both 


ends. The rich also maintained stabk 
which have been converted into the studio 
of Washington Mews and MacDougal Alley 


Even today 


; 


Continued on Page I] 





f ‘his engraving, in the Library of Congress, 
depicts how General Grant outguessed 
the Confederates at Vicksburg in one of the 
great, decisive battles of the Civil War. Using 
gunboats (visible on the horizon) he mounted 
a surprise attack from the south, cut the 
( onfederate land-and-river supply lines, forced 
Vicksburg urrender by siege. Today the 
city is a shrine—a place for memories and 
wber thought where a huge price was 


paid for the united nation in which we live 


1e siege ol 


icksburg 


ly Bruce (.atton 


@ Vicksburg is a pleasantly busy little city which 
perches on top of a chain of high hills, looks down 
on the Mississippi River, and dreams moodily of 
the day when it was known as the Gibraltar of the 
South, It is also the spot where the big river 
played an ironic joke on Gen, Ulysses S. Grant; 
it boasts of a military cemetery where more than 
17,000 Union soldiers are buried and it is the place 
where the roof finally fell in on the Southern 
Contederacy 

Long before the people of London learned to 
endure a rain of bombs by day and by night, the 
people of Vicksburg knew all about it; they lived 
in caves, printed newspapers on old stocks of 
wallpaper, ate stewed mule meat and kept the 
Stars and Bars flying from the cupola of the 
county courthouse in the knowledge that if the 
flag ever came down, the dream of an independ- 
ent Southland would come down with it. In the 
end, by destiny and by design, the flag was hauled 
down on the Fourth of July, whereupon the starv- 
ing defenders borrowed rations from the men 
who had been besieging them, laid down thei 
arms and went marching off to look for another 
chance to fight 

All in all, then, Vicksburg is a good place to 
visit. It preserves the anatomy of one of the 
crucial battles of the Civil War so that the mod- 


erm vacationist Continued on Page 12; 
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kdwardian luxury awaits 


you on its slender-hulled steamers, 


sailing to Norfolk from 


Baltimore or Washington 


@ The gracefully antique white 
steamers of the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Company, better known as 
the Old Bay Line, may be the most 
prosperous anachronism 
presently operating in the United 
States. The three ships of the line— 


nautical 


the City of Richmond, the City of 


Norfolk and the District of Colum- 
bia—are the only survivors of that 


vast and splendid assemblage of 


swift passenger steamers which once 
served the charming, sleepy towns 
along Maryland's Eastern Shore 
and Virginia’s Northern Neck. In- 
deed, the Old Bay Liners constitute 
the last fleet of slender-hulled sound 
steamers plying the inland waters 
of the United States on a regular 
schedule the year around, Every 
night, a Bay Liner sails from Balti- 
more on the 185-mile run to Nor- 
folk, while her sister sails north from 
Norfolk. The third ship provides al- 
ternate-day service on the Potomac 
River between and 
Nortolk, 


The crow’s-flight distance between 


Washington 


Washington and Baltimore is roughly 
forty miles, and the new dual high- 
way connecting the two cities en- 
ables a driver observing the speed 
limit to make the trip in three- 
quarters of an hour, But if you 
make the trip by water, via Norfolk, 
about 320 miles 


takes two nights and 


the journey is 
long and 
a day. More than that, a voyage on 
an Old Bay Liner is an adventure 
into history and nostalgia and an in- 


expensive holiday for thousands of 


budget-minded vacationists. 
if you begin your voyage from 
Baltimore, the Line’s Pratt Street 


pier offers the spectacle of bales of 


raw cotton piled high beneath weath- 
ered signs reading: “Freight To and 
From The South.” At Washington, 
you enter the pier sheds at the foot 
of Maine Avenue through a double 
rank of spotlessly white-jacketed 
Negro stewards who make you feel 
like the wealthiest planter in Vir- 
ginia, From either pier shed you step 
into the Edwardian Age. With im- 
mense understanding of the Bay 
Line's tradition, officials have pre- 
served intact the ivory and gilt, 
heavy walnut and mahogany inte- 
riors of the steamers. Where it does 
not gleam with furniture polish, the 
woodwork glistens with fresh paint, 


and the brass glitters like gold. The 
internal design has not changed from 
that of the packets that sailed the 
Chesapeake before the Civil War— 
scores of cabins down each side, 
opening onto the main saloon, two 
decks deep. Grand stairways sweep 
elegantly up and around the engine- 
room trunk. Overhead, stained-glass 
domes and clerestories provide light 
and the esthetic decoration so dear 
to the hearts of the late Victorians. 
You begin to understand what the 
turn-of-the-century copy writers 
meant when they described these 
ships as “swift, commodious and 
richly furbished steamers, offering 
the utmost in luxurious accommo- 
dation.” 

You call at the purser’s window 
for the key to your cabin and are 
handed a massive brass object which 
appears better suited for unlocking 
the front door of a Colonial man- 
sion. A variety of accommodations 
is available, from an interior, two- 
bunk cabin looking as if Charles 
Dickens had just vacated it, to an 
outside stateroom complete with 
twin beds and private bath. For the 
fare alone, you've paid $5.50. If you 
choose the Dickens-type cabin, you'll 
pay another $2. If you elect the twin- 
bed stateroom, you may pay as 
much as $6.75 in addition to your 
fare. These are one-way prices be- 
tween Baltimore and Norfolk or 
Norfolk and Washington. The com- 
plete Washington-Baltimore trip will 
cost, at the most, $24.50, not includ- 
ing meals, and at the least, $15, plus 
the 10 per cent Federal tax, 

Many of your fellow passengers 
will be tourists, for by a whim of 
fate, the automobile, which did so 
much to destroy the Chesapeake’s 
steamboat trade, today is largely re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
what's left. Every year, thousands 
of motorists, Florida-bound, avoid 
the traffic problems of Washington 
and Richmond by driving their cars 
aboard ship ($8.50, plus tax) and 
enjoying the overnight trip from 
Baltimore to Norfolk, where they 
resume the open road. Many re- 
verse the procedure on the return 
journey. A small but fiercely loyal 
corps of traveling salesmen regularly 
use the Line, saving the fatigue of 
200 miles of driving, gasoline and 
automobile wear and tear for the 
price of a night's hotel lodging. 

One or two will be members of 
that inexplicably motivated group 
of individuals who simply like steam- 
boating. When two or more are 
gathered together, they will spend 
long, happy hours debating the 





merits of one ship over another, or 
exchanging anecdotes. They know 
the channel lights and markers 
nearly as well as a licensed master 
and can tell within a minute or two 
whether the ship is on schedule 
These are the true steamboat buffs, 
and there is no helping them. 

And always, you'll see a number 
of elderly souls seated quietly in the 
elegantly appointed main saloon, 
waiting for dinner to be announced. 
They are the last of the regulars— 
Bay gentlefolk who've always taken 
the packet, who wouldn’t dream of 
traveling by any other means. A 
few sailed aboard these same liners 
as children. They know the masters 
as old friends, and regard the jovial 
waiters and stewards as family re- 
tainers. 

Perhaps you'll share your voyage 
with another important group that 
has been added to the Line’s Poto- 
mac River traffic. These are the 
fresh-faced, cheerful high-school stu- 
dents on their pregraduation tour 
Many of them come from the Mid- 
west, and they're seeing an honest 
to-john steamboat for the first time. 
They travel east by rail to inspect 
the nation’s capital, then take the 
steamer down the Potomac, past 
Mount Vernon, to Norfolk and 
historic Jamestown and Yorktown. 
Generally well-behaved and chap- 
eroned, the teen-agers add a pleasant 
note to the voyage and, happily for 
their less exuberant fellow passen- 
gers, the day’s sight-seeing usually 
leaves them ready for an early bed 
time. 


Old Bay Line addicts insist that 
nothing can equal the magnificent 
view of Washington from the deck 
of a packet as it steams slowly away 
from its wharf and down the Tidal 
Basin into the Potomac, just as eve- 
ning is drawing on and the western 
sky silhouettes the receding capital. 
One moment your ship is at rest. 
The next, the deck begins to throb 
gently and you're under way, mov- 
ing silently down channel. Behind 
you, Washington is a fairy-tale city 
as floodlights bathe the tall spear of 
the Washington Monument, the 
Capitol dome and other familiar 
landmarks. Across the river, the 
National Airport roars and whines 
in its rainbow of lights, and the 
transcontinental airliners coming in 
to land seem almost to touch the 
masthead light as they thunder over 
you. 

Thinking of the air passengers, 
strapped in their seats and about to 

Continued on Page 90 





The City of Norfolk steams gracefully through the sunset- 


drenched harbor of Baltimore, outward bound for her namesake port 
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by HL. L. Davis 





PLEASURES OF ‘THE BROOK 


stream whose still waters reflect 


a fall landscape touched and 


deepened by 


off qi) Gy Ay 
Fen he 





A deer pauses shyly at the edge of a 


a natural silence 


®@ One fall, a good many years ago, | was work- 
ing on a General Land Office survey of some 
high-altitude timber in the Cascade Moun- 
tains of central Washington. The timber was 
mixed white pine and cedar running along the 
flank of a high ridge, with an undergrowth of 
red fir so dense overhead that we had worked 
through it for two days without seeing any sun- 
light except, sometimes, a faint and elusive patch 
of ghostly radiance about as big as a man’s 
hand, and no water except where some acci- 
dental snow seep had been dug underground for 
storage by one of the litthe mountain marmots. 
On the afternoon of the third day, the ridge 
tapered down and spread into a clearing: a 
grassy tract of level ground where two little 
mountain streams came together, closing it in 
on two sides in the shape of a triangle. It was at 
the bottom of a small canyon, but it was the 
only part of the woods where the sun reached at 
all—the dark-gold autumn sunlight of the moun- 
tains that sometimes seems tangible enough to 
dip one’s hand in. Somebody had built a log 
cabin on it, with the door and windows taking 
the afternoon sun exactly where it reflected back 
from the junction of the two streams. 

There were many cabins in remote parts of 
the woods then, built to pin down homestead 
rights on valuable timber. Most of them were 
merely the four walls, roof and two windows re- 
quired by Land Office regulations, with no great 
care shown in finishing even them. This one had 
real workmanship in it: the logs all of a size, 
with the corners squared and the tops and bot- 
toms grooved and slotted to bed together with- 
out chinking, the hand-split planking of the 
floor and partition dressed smooth and joined 
tight, and the slab doors set in casings and fitted 
with iron latches and hinges instead of the cast- 
off harness straps commonly used in homestead 
shanties in that country. There was glass in the 
windows, and a fireplace. Everything about it 
showed that whoever had built it had intended 
to live in it. But it never had been lived in, and, 
considering the location, never could have been, 
for it was thirty-five miles from the nearest 
wagon road, with twelve miles of the roughest 
and wildest kind of mountain country between 
it and even a practicable horse trail. We had 
back-packed in to finish with our survey, but we 
had to do it only once. For a man to settle him- 


self in a place where everything had to be back- 
packed in over twelve miles of mountains would 
have made any ordinary brand of foolishness 
look spindling; and still, | couldn’t help sympa- 
thizing with him. The sight of running water 
always gets hold of something inside me, and 
the little sunlit rise of ground between the two 
streams would have made me feel like doing 
exactly what he had done. I wouldn't have gone 
as far with it as he had, but I knew how he must 
have felt, squaring his logs and siting his win- 
dows to look out on the water sweeping past the 
russet alder and pink dogwood and yellow rock 
maple; and I envied him the lonely exultation 
he must have felt in working it all out without 
anybody around to remind him how impractical 
it was. 

In the Northwest, where I lived, a brook 
reached its highest importance when it ran 
through a town. Few do nowadays, having been 
tunneled under in the interests of streets and 
real-estate subdivisions, or ditched off to make a 
log pond for some sawmill. But the town I lived 
in had one in years past, and it helped immeas- 
urably in keeping one’s consciousness widened 
out beyond the limits of the town itself, which 
were narrow in more ways than one. Merely 
watching its changes from season to season was 
to keep track of what was happening in places 
upstream as remote from anything the town 
knew as if they had been in a different hemi- 
sphere—the water surging under the street- 
bridges clouded yellowish from an early rain in 
the high farmlands, or milky pink from some 
fall of wet snow carrying down red earth from 
the timber, or shrunk to a dark thread when 
some hard mountain frost had slowed down the 
springs that fed it. To know the brook was to 
live in a big section of country instead of a small 
one, and in a variety of different climates and 
types of scenery and economics and social val- 
ues instead of merely one. 

It was not much of a stream, even for a brook. 
There was no place in it deep enough to swim 
in—it was too cold for swimming anyway—and 
except in the spring freshets a man could jump 
across it in most places and wade it without get- 
ting in over hip-deep anywhere. But it did touch 
a big and varied assortment of country in its 
thirty-mile course from the town, ninety feet 
above sea level, to its source in some mountain 





A mountain stream in Oregon's Cascade 
Mountain range runs through big country with a 
pebble-rattling noise, foaming colors changing 
with its winding course through sunlit 

thickets and shaded pools, To travel one section 
of a brook is to know what it is like along 

its full length, and to know the exultation the 
sight of running water can bring. 


snow springs 7000 feet up, and there was always 
something worth seeing at any time of the year. 
Even in the dead of winter, the clouds of pale red 
willow and smoke-blue alder holding patches of 
old snow against the black water were beautiful, 
and looking at them could bring to mind what it 
must be like up at the headwaters—the green- 
white quaking aspens buried in snow halfway up 
into their branches, the little forest-ranger cabin 
with only the line of its gray roof sticking out 
above the drifts, the tops of a dark fir clump 
twitching and shedding snow when some yarded 
deer moved in it to keep warm, the snow sliding 
down from a dead tree snag in a cloud of gleam- 
ing diamond dust, the shadow of a hawk across 
the. snow, the shadow of a big white snowshoe 
rabbit squatted against a dead log—to know a 
brook is to know all of it at once, so that looking 
at one part of it will bring up what it is like at any 
given moment along its full length. 

Some brooks have sections that, for one reason 
or another, are not worth seeing at any season 
Every part of this one was good during some part 
of the year. The salmon trout made their run 
around late March and early April, and they 
could be caught along the truck farms and small 
orchards at the very edge of town, and sometimes 
even in the town itself. Beyond the truck farms, 
the brook ran in a long shallow riffle over colored 
pebbles through a grove of tall black oaks where 
the ruffed grouse came around the middle of 
April to carry on their courting ceremonies. The 
noise the water made rattling over its bed of peb- 
bles was so loud in places that a man had to raise 
his voice to be heard, but the drumming of the 
cock grouse among the oaks was so thunderous 


and startling that it would drown out completely 
any ordinary speaking voice. | have read some- 
where that the cock grouse produces his drum- 


ming sound by beating his wing tips on a hollow 
log or a stump. I wouldn't argue the point against 
published authority, but there were mornings in 
the spring when I could hear at least two dozen 
grouse drumming in as many directions simul- 
taneously; the entire oak grove had fewer than 
half a dozen stumps in it, and no hollow logs at all. 

Their courting always seemed to get results, 
whether it was done according to the books or 
not. By early summer, the oak grove and the hills 
back of it and the patches of undergrowth along 
the brook would Continued on Page 98 








A famous writer recalls a long-ago vacation trip 


up the fabled Hudson on the Empire State Express 





BOYHOOD JOURNEY 


Ivy Walter D. Kkdmonds 


jy'vers afternoon, the passenger trains of the New York Central 
4 come winding up along the Hudson River shore to Albany—the 
place the Iroquois called “beyond the openings’—climb out of the 
valley there to the level of the sand plains, and then at Schenectady 
head up the Mohawk on their long runs to the west. From sunset on 
through the twilight and into the first morning hours their passage 1s 
an indispensable component of the New York night 

The people who live beside the right of way take it for granted; the 
nocturnal passage of the trains becomes as much a part of their sub- 
conscious being as the sound of a river does for those who sleep upon 
its banks; and through the full sweep of the night it takes on a rhyth- 
mic pattern. You can watch it out in the country, at a level crossing 
like Oriskany, or from a tiny way station like Palatine Bridge, but to 
me there is no better vantage point than the front porch of an old- 
time railroad hotel in one of the mid-state towns 

There is one such a few blocks west of the station in Oneida, a 
weathered, boxlike, shingled structure, three stories high, which caters 
mainly to factory workers and mechanics. It has a narrow front porch, 
one step above an even narrower sidewalk, and in one corner is a 
small, respectable bar where you can get cold beer and a pickled egg 
to bring out to one of the rockers on the porch. Less than thirty feet 
from where you sit and raised perhaps three feet above the level of the 
street, with no dividing fence, is the ballast of the main-line tracks, the 
Central's high iron 

Here, or later from one of the flower-papered bedrooms upstairs 
you can watch and listen to the westward passage of the passenger 
fleet. Lach train in turn is heralded by a harsh moaning far out tn the 
country night. Then suddenly the roar of the diesel-powered flier hits 
the town. It is like a blow, but with a continuing impact that builds up 
and up until the streamlined cars are actually clicking past, and it 
sucks after it, when it has gone, a strange intensity of silence in which 
you may hear the flutter of a dry leaf or a cricket cheeping half a 
block away 

Their names as you learn them have the ring of railroad history 
Pacemaker, Ohio State Limited, Commodore Vanderbilt, New Eng- 


land States, Wolverine, Detroiter, Cleveland Limited, Iroquois, North 
Star. But the climax of the night comes with the Century. 

There is a sense of predestinate inevitability about its passage. 
Night after night the Twentieth Century Limited passes with its six- 
teen silvered cars, as smooth in its controlled velocity as a planet on 
its orbit. It is a great show—from the instant the first flash of its 
headlight streaks along the ties until the illuminated tailplate like a 
blue star blinks out far down the line. No other limited train has ever 
held the imagination of the public as the Century has. Even its passen- 
gers, glimpsed in the air-conditioned brilliance of the observation 
lounge, seem preterhumanly dissociated from our hot rural night, as 
though they might be travelers from interstellar space. And in a sense 
they are. The courts and countinghouses of New York and Chicago, 
or the entertainment mills of the West Coast, are the poles of their 
existence. The chances are that all many of them know, or ever will 
know, of the New York countryside, is the Hudson River Valley 
which they have watched unroll beyond the skimming picture win- 
dows. The rest of New York's country they know only as a night-dark 
ribbon punctuated with the hyphens of town lights flashing past. And 
so it is for all habitual passengers of the nightly fleet. To get a feeling 
of the real state you should make the run by daylight, and when you 
do, by all means do it on the Empire State Express 

To all upstaters, the Empire ts and always has been The train, 
surpassing even the Century in their estimation and affection. When 
in May of 1893, with Engineer Charles Hogan at the throttle of a 
brand-new engine, Number 999, the Empire ran a measured mile 
between Batavia and Buffalo at 112.5 miles an hour the whole world 
took notice and all upstate took pride. Nothing on wheels had ever 
rolled as fast before, and it is hard to persuade some old-timers that 
the Empire isn’t still the world’s fastest train. 


There used to be a kind of family feeling about the Empire; in my 
boyhood we would not have dreamed of heading upstate from New 


York City on any other train. Traveling was a highly organized affair 
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“Canty,” | said, just managing to get the voice out of my chest, “will the Empire be late in Buffalo ? 


in those days, and with three children in the family and having to 
make the trip in association with five or six canaries which always 
insisted On singing as soon as the train wheels started clicking on the 
rails, my father deemed it essential to secure a drawing room, with a 
chair for himself in the parlor car outside, and the maids up front ina 
coach. The day had to be fixed several weeks in advance because it 
was important to reserve a drawing room on the river side and also 
because we had to be in Canty’s car. 

After you took the Empire a few times, you got to know one of the 
porters better than the others, and you wanted to ride in his car. Ours 
was Canty—A. P. Condy was his real name, but I never heard him 
called anything but Canty—and he had a way of putting a small boy 
at his ease, perhaps because he was a pretty small-sized man himself. 
But he knew his job and did it well, and he was proud of the railroad 
and was able to communicate his enthusiasm for it; and as | watched 
him answering bell calls up and down the car, | observed very early 
that he was also the kind of man who would be kind to parents. 

When my father, for instance, who had a vast fund of information 
about the sights along the Hudson, some of which was accurate, mis- 
identified a point of interest in Canty’s hearing, Canty would not cor- 
rect him. Instead, a few minutes later, he would find some occasion for 
taking me aside 

“What your Daddy told you about Stony Point is right,” he would 
say, “only that wasn’t Stony Point. We done passed it fifteen minutes 
before then. I'll show you which it 1s next time you're riding with me.”’ 

Then he would explain how a busy man could not be expected 
to remember every hill and highland by its correct name the way he, 
Canty, did, making the run so many times each year 

“Here comes Storm King,” he would say. “Can't nobody mistake 
that old mountain. And we're passing him right on time.”” He would 
pull out his watch for confirmation, and it seemed miraculous to me 
that there should be an ordained time for the train to pass each land- 
mark and that at the proper moment it should do so. 

“Nothing wonderful about that,” Canty told me. “Not when we 
got Mr. Hogan driving old 999 up there on the head end.”’ 





It gave the trip a special luster to have 999 snaking the cars around 
the Hudson River curves. | had a cast-iron model of her at home 
painted black, with dark red, long-spoked drive wheels, and now if | 
bent my nose against the windowpane and looked forward on th 
inside curve I could see her in actuality up ahead, her drivers all 
aglitter with her speed and a long plume from her stack trailing back 
against the shadowed background of the narrowing river and its 
frowning highlands 

The Hudson has always seemed to me to be a mysterious river, I 
begins with springs that rise through some of the oldest rock on earth 
to form a tiny lake 4293 feet’above sea level, on the flank of New 
York’s highest mountain, and for a hundred miles it is a mountain 
stream, clear, swift, abrupt, and glittering with falls and rapids. Seven 
rivers join it in its upper courses: the Indian, the Boreas, the Schroon 
the Sacandaga, and, after it has left the mountains, the Batten Kill, the 
Hoosic, and finally the Mohawk. Then at Troy, 150 miles from it 
mouth in New York Bay, it meets the ocean tides. From this point it 
is an estuary, its stilled and fluctuating current following a channel 
formed in prehistoric times when the vast Labrador icecap closed th 
St. Lawrence outlet and turned all the waters of the Great Lakes east 
and south across New York. Ice and flood together carved the Hudson 
Valley, though what is visible to us ts only a minor part of it, For an 
unbelievable continuation reaches out another 150 miles into the 
Atlantic, an undersea canyon so deep that its bed lies 3600 feet below 
the ocean floor 

As a small boy | remember the chilled excitement with which | 
waited all the way from the Grand Central tll the Empire, swinging 
the curve at the mouth of Spuyten Duyvil Creek, to head north along 
the Hudson, brought me a first glimpse of the Palisades. Some atavi 
lic instinct must have reacted to the enormous natural for that 
had chipped those cliffs bare, and even when, as sometimes happened 


the river was shrouded in fog, so that only the near bank and a nar 


row strip of oil-smooth water was to be seen beneath the sill of th 
car window, | remained aware of the brown cliffs beyond the white 


ness tll, by counting off the Continued on Page 80 




























symbolizes the famous 


Chicago. A sunburst of swords 


Pump Room, the home of delicacies en lamme, where the waiters 


wear hunting pinks and the coffee boys plumes of white 


HOLIDAY 


RESTAURANT 
AWARDS 


@ for the sixth consecutive vear HOLIDAY is giving awards for dining 
distinction to a small list of restaurants, The selections are purely per 
onal and are based on knowledge of, and visits by, HOLIDAY person 
nel, While we appreciate comments, criticism and suggestions, we have 
no intention of explaining or defending our choice 

We do not claim that these are the best restaurants in the United 
States. If we were choosing strictly the best we might not go outside of 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans and Los Angeles. So 


while qualit quality of food, of service and atmosphere—has been 
the dominant consideration, geography has also wielded an influence 
In vour travels you need feel no hesitancy in eating in any of these 
restaurants, All of them are notable, and some are among the very best 
in the world, But all good restaurants are crowded today, and when 
ou decide to visit one that has been given the coveted HOLIDAY 
tward, do it the considerable favor of telephoning, in advance, for a 
reservation, of not being in any unseemly hurry when you arrive, of 
giving the restaurant the opportunity to prepare and serve you the best 


f the very good it has to offer 


THE EDITORS 








Albany, N.Y. 


Keeler’s 
pensive. 


Hearty food; not too ex- 


Atiantic City, N.J. 


Chalfonte- Haddon Hall Continental 
cuisine, plus sea food; expensive. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Marconi's Restaurant . Sea food, 
steaks, Italian dishes; expensive. 

Miller Brothers .. . Famed for oysters, 
crab dishes; terrapin; not too ex- 


pensive 


Jimmy's Harbor Side Restaurant 
Sea food with exciting view of the 
waterfront, not too expensive 
Locke-Ober Café 
instilullon, very expensive 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel . One of the last 
stands of Ritz food in the U.S.: ex 
pensive 


A genuine Boston 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Gage & Tollner’s One of the 
world’s best sea-food restaurants ; ex- 
pensive 


Charieston, 8.C. 


Perdita’s 
occasional superb Charleston dishes 


Continental cuisine with 


not too expensive 


Chicago, Ill. 


Café de Paris 
cuisine , expensive, 

Cape Cod Room, Drake Hotel... .Superb 
sea food, nautical atmosphere; ex- 


First-class Continental 


pensive. 

Don the Beachcomber Polynesian 
and Oriental food and drinks; not 
too expensive 

Jacques French Restaurant 
best French food served in delightful 


Chicago's 


atmosphere; not too expensive. 
Pump Room, Ambassador East Hotel. . 
Fancy food, showmanship, famous 
guests, very expensive 
The Red Star Inn Excellent German 
food, Old World décor; not too ex 
pensive 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gourmet Restaurant Superb French 
cuisine; very expensive 

Maisonette Excellent French food; 
expensive 

Pigall’s New restaurant with a supe 
rior French chef; expensive 


Dallas, Texas 


irthur's One of Southwest's finest 
steak houses; expensive. 
Mario's Steak house with Italian 


overtones , expensive. 
Old Warsaw 
expensive. 


.. Fine French cuisine; 


Twin Tree Inn . Excellent variety; 


expensive 





Le Cordon Bleu . . . Open mid-Decem- 
ber to May |, fine French food; not 
too expensive 


Daytona Beach, Fia. 


Chez Bruchez Small, informal 
French and American cuisine; not 
too expensive 


Denver, Colo. 


Palace Arms, Brown Palace Hotel .. . 
Rainbow trout, superb beef; not too 
expensive. 


Detroit, Mich. 


London Chop House . . . Beef and sea 
food; crowded because of dance 
floor; expensive 


Faimouth, Mass. 


Coonamesset Inn, Jones Road Spe- 
cializing in fine beef and lobster 
dishes; not too expensive 


Hohokus, N.J. 


The Ho-Ho-Kus Inn Authentic 
colonial atmosphere, cosmopolitan 
Cuisine, expensive. 


indianapolis, ind. 


The Keys Excellent steaks and 
roasts, pleasant décor; expensive 


Lexington, Ky. 


The Campbell House . . . Hearty food, 
attractive; not too expensive. 


Long iIsiand, N.Y. 


Beau Sejour, Bethpage .. . Very French; 
very expensive 

. One 

of the few places open all year in this 

rapidly growing year-round com 

munity. Superb local sea food, ex 

cellent wine cellar; expensive. 


Bowden Square, Southampton . . 


The Hedges Inn, East Hampton... Le 
Pavillon’s summer home; one of the 
Highly 


world’s great restaurants, 


fashionable, very expensive. 


Mont D'Or, Smithtown . . . Excellent 
food, fashionable; very expensive. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chasen’s . . . One of best in U.S.; very 


expensive. 

Oyster House . . . Excellent sea food; 
expensive 

Perino’s ... One of L.A.’s famous; very 
expensive. 


Romanoff ‘s Superb food, daz- 
zling movie crowd; very expensive 

La Rue Restaurant Basically French 
cuisine, with some Italian dishes; 
very expensive 

Scandia .. . Friendly, intimate; famous 
people, excellent food; expensive. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Old House .. . Fine French cuisine: 
expensive. 





Madison, Wis. 


Simon House . . . The charm of early 
Americana, fine beef and sea food; 
not too expensive 


Manchester, Vt. 


Toll Gate Lodge . . . Open May 29 to 
October 20, Continental cuisine in 
spectacular Vermont mountainside 
setting ; expensive 


Marshall, Mich. 


Schuler’s . . . One of Midwest's finest; 
not too expensive. 


Miami Beach, Fia. 


Gaucho Steak House, Americana Hotel 
Outstanding hotel restaurant, Argen- 
tune decor; very expensive. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


. . Gallic overtones; not too 
expensive. 

Karl Ratzsch’s . . . Specializes in Ger- 
man food; not too expensive. 


Frenchy's 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Charlie's Café Exceptionale . . . Famous 
for appetizer tray; expensive. 


New Orieans, La. 


Antoine's ... One of world’s best; make 
reservations; very expensive. 

Commander's Palace . .. A \ocal favor- 
ite; expensive. 

Galatoire’s .. . Perhaps the favorite res- 
taurant of New Orleanians them- 
selves; expensive. 

Owen Brennan's French & Creole Res- 

. Best known for Sunday 

breakfasts; expensive 


faurant . 


New Vork City 


Baroque . 
pensive, 


. » Excellent food; very ex- 


Chambord . . . Superb French food; 
very, very expensive. 

Chateaubriand . . . Truly French, won- 
derful wine cellar; expensive. 

Christ Cella’s ... New York’s most fa- 
mous steak spot; very expensive. 
The Colony . . . One of world’s great; 
very fashionable, very expensive. 
Jack & Charlie's “21” One of 
world’s great; very, very expensive 
. Excellent German cuisine ; 
crowded, noisy and gay, not too ex- 

pensive. 

Le Pavillon . . . Considered by some 
gourmets the best in the world; very, 
very expensive. 

The Pierre . . . Has one of very best 
chefs in world today, apparent whether 
small party or banquet; very ex- 


Liichow’s . . 


pensive. 

Robert's . . . Superb food; very expen- 
sive. 

St. Regis . . . Considered by some to 


serve best food of any hotel in New 
York, probably in the U.S.; very 
expensive 
San Marino . 
expensive. 
Veau d'Or Small, crowded; excel 
lent French food; not too expensive 


.. Superior Italian food 


Voisin... Superb food 


pensive 


very, verv Cx- 


Omaha, Neb. 


Orleans Room, Blackstone Hotel . 
Gathering place for Omaha gour- 
mets; not loo expensive 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Hotel Barclay . . . Distinguished hotel 
food; expensive. 

Old Original Bookbinder’s . . . Famed 
for sea food; not too expensive. 

Warwick Hotel... Excellent hotel food; 
expensive. 


New Vork. Chef Roger Parizot (left\ and host Alex Hounie of 
Chateaubriand, They are the only co-owners of a great Manhattan restaurant 
who are both members of Confrerie des Chevaliers du Tastevin. 




































New Oriteans. Ai Owen Brennan's French & Creole Restaurant 


breakfast is served every day from 9:00 a.m, until midnight 


thove is the cocktail patio, where awaiting one’s table is no hardship 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Flame 
country 
pensive 


Tropical setting in desert 


varied cuisine: not too ex 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Park Schenle) 
with accent on French; expensive 


Continental cuisine 


Portiand, Ore. 


The London Grill, Benson Hotel 
Varied menu; expensive 


Eugene’ s Fine food, abalone: ex 


pensive. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Busch's Grove In St. Louis Count 
fine American cuisine: not too ex 
pensive. 

Mayfair Room, Hotel Mayfair 
food in elegant atmosphere 
expensive 


Good 


not tor 


Schneithorst's Sea food and ros! 
bee! : not too expensive 


San Antonio, Texas 


La Louisiane Fine French foo 


expensive 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Alexis’ Tangier Continental ek 
gance on Nob Hill, exotic food: « 
pensive, 

The Blue Fox 


across from city prison; celelriti 


Located on alle 


meet here; expensive 

Old-time San Francisco at 
mosphere, relaxing, diversified men 
expensive 


Ernie's .. 


Palace Hotel 


famous dining room im the 


The Garden Court 
Mi st 
West 


true elegance ; expensive 





Jack’s Restaurant Rich masculine 


flavor; expensive 

Kan's One of best in Chinatown 
not Loo expensive 

Trader Vic's Wonderful South Seas 
food and drinks; very expensive 

Yamato Sukiyaki House Japanese 

food in authentic Japanese atmos 

phere; not too expensive 


Sarasota, Fia 


Plaza Restaurant Spanish and 
American Cuisine; not loo expensive 

Seattico, Wash 

Canlis Charcoal Broiler Breatiy 
taking Lake Union view, choice 
food; expensive 


Rosellini's Four-10 


nental atmosphere 


Excellent Conti 
and cumimne: ex 


pensive 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Gruber Excellent food and service 


capensive 


Skaneateies, N.V 


Kreb's Open from about May | to 
October 31 


capensive 


fine American cooking 


Tampa, Fia. 


Las Novedades Magnificent food 
with a Spanish flavor 


Capen ive 


Washington, 0.C. 


Colony R staurant Popular witl 
Washington younger set: exper 
ive 

La Salle du Bois Galle menu: ex 
pensive. 

Place Vendome French cuisine: ex 
pensive 











And It Was 
Recorded In 
[rish History 





From the Boot of Kelle 
Beventh Century 


a RICH AND SO RARE was the 
glass drinking cup of the Druid 
Broichan in the time of Saint 
Columba that when it fell to the 
ground and was shattered in ten 
thousand pieces, the scribes record- 
ed it in the pages of Irish history. In 
Ireland, there have always been fine 
things to drink from—and wonder- 
ful things to drink from them 


Take Irish Whiskey 


turies the world has been enjoying 


For cen- 


this pleasure—this treasure—from 
Ireland. The distillers still hold true 
to the oldest traditions of their craft: 
they use the finest grains, the purest, 
most limpid waters; and they crown 


it all with patient aging 


Small wonder Irish Whiskey is a 
tribute to those who make it as well 
as to the excellent judgment of those 
who drink it. With your very first 
sip, ‘Irish’ makes friends with your 
taste —it's a very fine whiskey 
indeed! 


li’s only natural that so many men 
who know ALL whiskeys drink 
"IRISH. 


PRIS AL 


WHISKEY 





IRISH WHISKEY DISTILLERS, IRELAND 
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BOYHOOD JOURNEY 


Continued from Page 77 


minute-miles, | knew we must be 
running opposite the broad reach of 
the Tappan Zee and had therefore 
left them well behind us 

Sometimes the sea fog lasted past 
the change from electricity to steam 
at Harmon. There would have been 
a fleeting sight of Sing Sing Prison 
just before, its gray stone jutting be- 
tween tracks and river and perhaps 
an armed guard dimly seen upon the 
walls, like a ghost upon the battk 
ments at Elsinore. It was not a sight 
designed to reassure a small boy 
conscience, and my father, if h 
chanced to be gracing the drawing 
room with his presence at the mo 
ment, was more than likely to elab 
orate the theme. Slowing down for 
the engine change at Harmon so 
soon after would come with ominous 
effect and the wait by the empty 
platforms was pregnant with sus 
pense. Then there would be a slight 
jolt as the locomotive coupled on 
and when we started again there 
was a new feeling in the motion of 
the train, a nervous force, that made 
you sense the life and energy ol 
steam. For me it was a moment ol 
release from my fears as well as from 
the whole dim winter of cribbed city 
life, of which the gray prison seemed 
the ultimate symbol. | knew that in 
a few minutes we should be thread 
ing the narrow reach that boatmen 
called The Horse Race and no mat- 
ter how dense the fog had lain, it was 
almost sure to end there at the feet 
of Dunderberg and Manito, the 
small gatepost mountainsthat marked 
the beginning of the Highlands 
They still had to be passed before we 
should get into real upstate country 
but the long trailing whistle of the 
locomotive up ahead reassured me 
that we were on our way and that 
the Empire would bring us through 
on time 

The contemporary version of the 
Empire is smooth-running, silent 
diesel-powered, and without ques 
tion far more comfortable, a mod 
ern train in all respects; and yet 
when | made the trip from New 
York to Utica in it not long ago 
all the old associations were re- 
newed as vividly as ever. The scenery 
through the Highlands seemed 
hardly to have changed. A bridge o1 
two, the gash of the highway across 
Storm King’s shoulder: they served 
if anything still further to emphasize 
the antiquity of hills and stream 
It was probably this atmosphere of 
ancient being that led early travelers 
from Europe to call it the American 
Rhine 

If in the eyes of European travel- 


ers the Hudson had lacked castles 


HEGPLLTEPAY 


to make it truly picturesque, it 
lacked them no longer. 

Inspired by a handsome, talented, 
and himself picturesque young man 
named Andrew Jackson Downing, 
began building 
Gothic castles, Tudor mansions and 


rich Americans 


Swiss chalets, with now and then 
an Italian villa for variety, in ex- 
traordinary numbers along the steep 
Hudson shores 

Downing, with Washington Ir- 
ving, helped create the atmosphere 
of romantic unreality that hovers 
over the Hudson Valley. His houses 
and Gothic landscape gardening 
were no more indigenous than the 
Dutchmen in Irving’s stories. The 
Dutch who first settled in the valley 
were not the quaint, endearing, 
more or less dim-witted people Ir- 
ving described, but a tough, hard- 
living, enterprising crew who knew 
as well as any other frontier types 
how to cheat an Indian or exploit an 
immigrant, and usually did so. Yet 
Ichabod Crane and the Van Tassels, 
and especially Rip Van Winkle, 
though they are portraits of people 
who never existed or could have 
existed in that time, reach beyond 
reality and have become part of our 
national heritage. They are remem- 
bered where the actual men and 
women who first worked out a 
white man’s way of life along the 
river are forgotten, for in the 
capricious lights and shadows of the 
Hudson landscape, with its sudden 
squalls and thunderstorms, legends 
seem to come floating out of no- 
where, like thistleseeds, and they 
take root as readily 

I know that as a small boy riding 
north on the Empire I took them all 
for gospel. The stern walls of West 
Point, as fabulous against the green 
hills as any castle out of Grimm, 
would set my father discoursing on 
the virtues of military discipline and 
lead him on as we came opposite 
Newburgh to homilize on Washing- 
ton and his devotion to the truth— 
a characteristic which in his opinion 
lacked. But these 


drops of wisdom affected me as little 


1 notoriously 


aus rain on a duck’s back, for | was 


watching the successive landmarks 


that would bring me in sight of 
Danskammer Point where some of 


Captain Kidd’s treasure had re- 
putedly been buried; and at the same 
time | kept a watchful eye out for 
the phantom Storm Ship, with its 
phantom skipper, until we were safely 
past Poughkeepsie. It was supposed 
to have been seen only in violent 
weather or by moonlight; but you 
never knew 

Atsentry intervals along the river- 
banks stood the vast black icehouses. 
From the train they looked five or 


six stories high and deep enough to 


puny 
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have swallowed Noah's ark. There 
were many of them in the days be- 
fore electricity, when the harvesting 
and storage of ice for city markets 
was a major Hudson Valley enter- 
prise. | never saw the inside of one, 
but I had an idea of what it would 
be like from our own small version 
on the farm: the dry-topped layer of 
sawdust that turned dark and damp 
and cool at the scratching of your 
finger, and the close-stacked tiers of 
cakes with drifts of bubbles sus- 
pended in their crystallike beads of 
the forgotten winter. You could lie 
on them if you liked till the cold 
soaked into bones and then 
walk out in the summer sunshine 
with a smoking shirt. 


your 


But these icehouses along the 
Hudson had a special significance 
for me. They stood beyond the per- 
meation of salt water. Though the 
river still reacted to the tides, above 
this point, rising or falling, it was 
always fresh. Instead of a close- 
hemmed fjord it was now a sunlit 
rural stream, and with this change of 
aspect I felt suddenly as if I had 
sloughed off another section of my 
city skin. Each icehouse I counted 
off—there were a lot near Catskill, 
is I recall, and also near Athens— 
brought me that much nearer Al- 
bany and what, to me, was the be- 
ginning of real upstate country. 

In the beginning Albany had 
been a white man’s outpost in an 
Indian country, and through Colo- 
nial days it was afrontiertown. There 
are still Old Boston people for whom 
it marks the beginning of the West. 
I know, because when my wife and 
1 were married and they learned 
that our home would be west of 
Albany, they wished us well as if 
we were setting out for Oregon; and 
later, when one visited us and we 
took her to see the lovely house 
“Lorenzo” at the 


called head of 


Cazenovia Lake, she exclaimed, 
“But why do you suppose anyone 
to build a 


out here? 


wanted house like this 
* Yet there is some basis 
for their feeling 

The Hudson still, in memory and 
legend, has an old-world flavor, 
raised the 


highland echoes with the first chuff 


The Clermont, which 
of steam seen or heard upon the 
river, keeps company with the Half 
Moon, as does indeed the loveliest of 
all river steamboats, the Mary Powell, 
whose silver bell will not be silent 


till the last of those who ever saw 


her himself is silenced. The vast 
manors have been for the most 
part broken into farms, that are 


owned as they should be by those 
who work their acreage. 

Similarly, many of the rich estates 
and fabulous big houses have passed 
out of private hands to become the 





seats of educational foundations or re- 
treats and missions of religious orders, 
of them Catholic, or 
seminaries and rest homes; but these 
changes in a way are in the Hudson 
mood, 

That mood, of course, has not al- 


a great many 


ways been wholly nostalgic, as many 
a Hudson millionaire has testified when 
the searchlight of a passing night boat 
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was flashed into his bedroom windows 
while the captain regaled the passengers 
with his name and such bits of infor- 
mation and gossip as seemed apropos. 
sull 


squalor, vice or violence, as there are 


There are curious 
in any rural region, some old, some 
relatively recent— New York City gang- 
land, for instance, in the person of Legs 
Diamond, seeking greener pastures, in 


corners of 


Acra to the west of Cafskill; and mod- 
ern progress in the form of parkways 
Thruway have scarred the an 
But just as New York 


City belongs to itself in temperament 


and the 


cient contours 


and habits of thought as well as archi 
tecture, so in its ancient Highlands does 
the Hudson. Beyond Albany it is a 
different world 


Continued on Page 83 
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Albany was important to me also 
because it was there that we usually 
finished eating lunch. A little before 
we passed Hudson the luncheon 
hamper was brought out, my father 
would appear to join us, and Canty 
knocked on the drawing-room door 
with the inevitable tray of White 
Rock, ice and tumblers. My father 
considered all dining-car food as so 
much potential ptomaine. When by 
an evil chance he was compelled to 
eat in a diner, he would touch 
nothing but dry toast and a can of 
sardines, which he insisted must be 
opened in his presence—in one in- 
stance, on a sudden curve, with dis- 
astrous results. 

In the same way water from the 
car tanks almost certainly contained 
typhoid, so, because he himself dis- 
liked ginger ale, we all had White 
Rock, a beverage I did not then ac- 
cept as an unmixed blessing. 

As soon, therefore, as it seemed 
feasible, | would ask to be excused 
and nipped back to the door of the 
observation car to watch the pusher 
engine help us up the stiff grade out 
of Albany. 

It clanked along behind us, rock- 
ing increasingly from side to side as, 
gaining the level of the sand plains, 
the Empire began to put on speed. 
Then, without any warning I could 
discern, it began to drop back—at 
first almost imperceptibly, but as its 
brakes were applied, with a swift 
widening of the gap between its 
boiler head and the polished brass 
rail of the observation platform. All 
at once it was only a speck far down 
the diminishing needle of the track 
and the Empire again was racing 
free and | was exhilaratingly aware of 
having cast away the last clinging 
vestige of my city winter. 

At that moment Canty usually ap- 
peared to let me out on the platform 
and see me safely seated in one of 
the folding chairs; and sometimes 
when he had his car settled, if there 
were no other passengers to claim 
the space, he would join me there. 

Something was lost from long- 
distance railroad travel when the 
open observation platform went out 
of style. I realize that the enclosed 
beaver tails of modern streamliners 
represent the last word in luxury 
and, to some tastes, appearance; but 
they cannot give you quite the same 
intimate sense of a train at speed. 
There isn’t the sound, for one thing, 
the constituent parts of the smooth 
muffled rolling you were barely 
aware of in your green plush chair 
inside, each now asserting insistently 
its individual role: the rapid ticking 
of the wheels on the rail joints, the 
crashing of trucks over switches, the 
officious alarm of the crossing-gate 


bells, the slobbered confusion of echoes 
and sound on a station wall. Nor is 
there the smell of the sun hot on ballast, 
occasionally tinctured with coal gas as 
a curve of the roadbed combines with 
a puff of wind to draw the exhaust into 
the suctional orbit of the fleeing car, 
or with the wind blowing across track 
you might get a single breath of the 
piercing sweet scent of a field of alsike 


clover. | do not pretend to understand 
the dynamics of air, but I do know that 
once in a great while out there on the 
platform there would occur an instant 
of absolute silence through which you 
could hear the clank of a cowbell three 
fields away or the horn of a car far off 
on a side road. 

It brought the world close, and you 
felt that you might almost touch hands 


with the man leaning his alpaca cuffs 
on the sill of the switch-tower window. 
Your trip was an overland journey, not 
a passage between two points in time 
on a timetable. You were not sealed 
away in the cool mechanical comfort of 
an air-conditioned womb. 

Now even automobiles can have an 
conditioning, so that this disassocia- 
tion of time and space and sensory 
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perception will be the common ex- 
perience of ordinary families mak- 
rounds. Yet 
sometimes | wonder if this is so 


ing their everyday 
much air conditioning as condi- 
tioning for the final moment of 
nuclear disassociation of man from 
his responsibilities and aspirations, 
allowing him at the end to accept 
the hydrogen flower as the natural 
emblem of his world. 
However, aspirations and responsi- 


insentient 


bilities were not the considerations 
of a boy riding the Empire’s obser- 
vation platform west along the Mo- 
hawk in that golden hour 

Call it an hour: the present Em- 
pire runs the seventy-seven miles 
between Schenectady and Utica in 
seventy minutes and while the older 
train may have taken a few minutes 
longer, my father, who made a kind 
of passion out of preparedness, de- 
manded my presence in the drawing 
room with all accouterments, a good 
quarter hour before we were due in 
Utica. And call it golden for the 
spring sunshine spilling down the 
green hills to fill the valley, like a 
river on a river, and also for the era 
it occurred in, when the routine for 


warfare on a world-wide scale had 
not yet been established. I watched 
the swift unreeling of the track be- 
hind us with a swelling heart, know- 


pu Ly 





ing that every minute brought me 
more than a mile closer home 
Canty, sitting beside me in com- 
panionable silence, seemed to share 
my mood with the instinctive under- 
standing of his people where chil- 
dren are concerned—he must have 
portered a good many boys on sim- 
ilar eager journeys to the country in 
his day. 

At that time I had no idea that the 
valley had been the scene of a hun- 
dred years of frontier war or that 
generations of its people had lived 
with a fear of capriciously impend- 
ing death that was not at all unlike 
the insidious dread that haunts our 
own lives 

But at that age history did not in- 
terest me, and it interested Canty, | 
suspect, only as it related to his rail- 
road. He identified the carpet mills 
at Amsterdam and the Beechnut 
factory over the river at Canajo- 
harie, because they were connected 
with his. regular passengers, and he 
wanted to make sure | did not miss 
the little station at Palatine Bridge 
In 1858 the station agent there, a 
man named Webster Wagner, had 
drawn plans for the first practical 
sleeping car. Palace cars was what 
they called the finished product, and 
in 1867 there was a parlor-car ver- 


sion; but now of course Pullman 

















made them all. But Canty did not 
tell me, possibly because he did not 
consider it in his own line, that the 
first freight haul on the New York 
Central originated from that same 
little A German family, 
planning to move to Schenectady in 
1836, were caught by a sudden freeze 


station. 


of the canal and hired a passenger 
car to move their household goods. 
It cost them fourteen dollars. 

Every so often, across the river, 
we could see boats on the canal—it 
was the Erie then—creeping at three 
miles an hour a towrope’s length 
behind their tugging mules. 

“Kind of a poky way to travel,” 
Canty said, and |, thinking of the 
days it would have taken me to reach 
Boonville, by such means, agreed 
with him 

The sharpest railroad curve in the 
East used to mark the entrance to 
Little Falls 
on it, 


As the train heeled over 
I could look almost straight 
down at the dark Mohawk, which, 
at that point, was said to be 150 feet 
deep. The two railroads, the high- 
way, river, and canal all run close 
together to squeeze through the 
gorge cut by the outwash of prehis- 
toric Lake Ontario. Now the forty- 
lift the 
Barge Canal’s Lock 17 supplants the 


and-a-half-foot single of 


five old Erie locks, and the railroad 


mone’ 
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curve has been straightened since 
the Lake Shore Limited was wrecked 
there in 1940; but the falls and the 
rocky hillside towering above them 
show little change. As the train 
threads the first city blocks to burst 
out once more beside the Mohawk, 
you have the same sensation of the 
river's springing up to meet you. 

I saw 4 canalboat on that boy- 
hood trip waiting for its turn to lock 
down past the falls. A young woman 
on the cabin roof was hanging out a 
line of wash in the breezy sunshine 
while the steersman watched her and 
the driver on the towpath squatted 
beside his team. The boat was old 
and trimmed a dingy brown; it had a 
look of tiredness. But the woman’s 
figure was as vital and gay as the 
and she 
leaned back the sun picked out the 


snapping clothesline as 
light brown braids she wore round 
her head. 


In the next instant a building 





intervened and | did not see the 


boat again; but the image remained 


on some inner retina. It was there 
when I set out to write Rome Haul 
A tap on my shoulder just before 
the train reached Herkimer 
Canty, who of course could not stay 
out with me for more than a few 
minutes, had come to fetch me back 


to our drawing room. 
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“Your daddy’s asking for you,” 
he said, and | followed him up the 
swaying aisle, enclosed once more 
in the muffled inward sounds of 
travel, feeling a little as it might be 
if you listened to the sea’s captured 
roaring from inside the shell itself. 
The drawing room, at first so spa- 
cious in its sense of privacy, now 
seemed positively claustrophobic as 
coats were got down from the rack 
and piled ready to hand, packages 
deemed unsafe to leave even in 
Canty’s charge, stacked with the 
bird cages on top of them, and one 
item—a thick wooden tin-lined box, 
never wholly leakproof, which con- 
tained my baby sister’s milk bottles 
and a residue of ice—which my fa- 
ther always carried himself, as a 
man might bear his cross. 

“Well, here you are,” he said to 
me, his white mustache vibrant with 
some emotion that | only knew 
could not be approbation. “You'd 
better get your coat.” 

| got it and sat with it folded on 
my knees, where it seemed suddenly 
to develop marked thermal propen- 
sities, raising the temperature of the 
drawing room to an unbearable de- 
gree but leaving me oddly cold. 

“Watty’s coat,” said my father, 
who was ticking off our possessions 
in the manner of a modern pilot 
checking the instruments of his air- 
liner before take-off. ““Watty’s cap,” 
he said, handing it to me with a de- 
cisive gesture, 

1 was to carry the hamper with 
its unconsumed sandwiches and an 
oilcloth bag containing a number of 
those used appurtenances inevitable 
in infancy. 

Though I loved my sister, I con- 
sidered that this was a gross humili- 
ation. Protest, | knew, would avail 
me nothing. My resentment was al- 
most suffocating. It was accom- 
panied by a premonitory fluttering 
chill in my inside, and suddenly I 
found myself speculating with a 
curious detachment on exactly what 
would be the effect in that busy, 
crowded drawing room of an at- 
tack of violent nausea. At that mo- 
ment my mother announced that she 
would have to add another item to 
my burden. 

“My God!” cried my father. “Not 
now!” He pulled out his watch. 
“We have barely six minutes,” he 
said tersely. “I guess you can do it, 
but it will be nip and tuck.” 

You could tell that he was on his 
mettle and expected mother to be on 
hers. 

“Don't worry, dear,” she reas- 
sured him, preserving a lovely calm. 
“In any case there’s no alterna- 
tive,” 

For a moment my father seemed 
nonplused, but almost at once he re- 
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covered his accustomed sense of 
command. “Watty,” he said to me, 
“lock the door. We can't have 
Canty or the conductor looking in.” 

It did not occur to him that both 
men had undoubtedly witnessed 
such a scene a great many more 
times than he had. My mother made 
no comment. | suppose she accepted 
any distraction at the moment as 
heaven-sent. In any case, | rose from 
the seat with a strange stiffness in- 
side me and turned the key in the 
lock. 

In those days drawing-room doors, 
like any respectable old-fashioned 
house door, had removable keys. I 
don’t know why I removed the key, 
but I did. Then, still obsessed with 
my queer sense of stiffness, | moved 
over to the basin which graced the 
inner wall, and purely as a precau- 
tionary measure, | opened the basin 
drain. 

Behind me I could hear my father 
saying, “Splendid!” in a ringing 
voice, calculated, | am sure, to spur 
my mother to redoubled efforts. I 
placed my left hand on the basin to 
steady myself but, because the other 
hand still clutched the key, I had to 
lean my right wrist on the rounded 
rim. | stood so, listening as if from 
an astral distance, to the note of in- 
creasing triumph in my father’s 
voice while, in the manner of a radio 
sports commentator, he described 
the action: “Nearly done. . . . There 
are the cotton mills. . . . What the 
deuce does she have to kick so 
for? ... The pin’s beside your hand- 


bag. You've made it. , 
Bravo. . . . Do you want the diaper 
bag now? ... Watty! .. . Good 


Lord, he looks as if he was going to 
be sick!” 

I cannot describe his tone of 
voice. Prometheus might have 
sounded so with the eagle working 
at him. But just as his staccato ut- 
terance faded, the Empire switched 
to another track. It was still rolling 
pretty fast and the jerk, as our car’s 
forward trucks took the switch un- 
steadied me. | lost my grip on the 
key and then, with eyes congealed in 
horror, | saw it slide inexorably into 
the open drain. 

I made one futile grab. Too late. | 
tried vainly to insert my fingers. I 
knew it was useless. | felt my heart 
descending with the slowing tempo 
of the train. We were already in the 
yards. | was no longer sick, but | 
did not have the nerve to turn 
around, 

“What's the matter with you, 
Watty?” asked my father. “Are you 
all right?” 

Dumbly, I nodded. 

“Well, unlock the door and get 
your coat on.” 

Continued on Page 88 
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He himself was already on his feet, 
holding the heavy milk-bottle crate 
by its wire handle, impatiently wait- 
ing to be on his way. The St. Law- 
rence Division train which would 
take us from Utica to Boonville was 
standing at its platform; it was im- 
portant to reach it promptly if we 
were to get seats together, and the 
maids had to be found and shep- 
herded also. 

“Open the door,” 

“I—I can’t.” 


"he said. 


I did not recognize my voice. Un- 
fortunately there was no doubt it 
came from me, 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded my father 
I whispered, pointing 
at the basin drain, “It dropped— 


“The key,” 


down there.” 

I never saw my father turn pale. In 
moments of emotional 
stress the already high color of his 
cheeks might flush a deeper shade. 


Now there was a complete suffusion 


extreme 


as he stared at me from his formida- 
ble, china-blue eyes; it made his 
white mustache seem whiter and the 
slim goatee was like a dagger 
pointed at my breast. But this was a 
crisis far beyond any domestic dis- 
cipline. The train had ceased mov- 
ing. In the silence the shuffle and 
murmur of disembarking passengers 
sounded outside. our imprisoning 
door 

“Great God Jehovah!” ejaculated 
my father, turning to my mother. 
“The boy has locked us in and lost 
the key. It may be anywhere from 
here to Frankfort. Ring for Canty.” 

My mother had already done so, 
but father was not satisfied. 

“Keep on ringing,” 
brother. 
bell.” 

But Canty, at the foot of the vesti- 
bule steps, was evidently busy with 


he told my 
“Hold your finger on that 


the other passengers. We could hear 
the bell, but he could not. And there 
was no use trying to attract attention 
through the window. It was on the 
far side from the platform. 

“We'll get taken all the way to 
Syracuse,” my fran- 
and at the prospect calami- 
ties began pyramiding in his mind. 
The maids, left to their own devices 


father said 
tically ; 


in the Utica station, would probably 
get on the next train to New York.... 


He would not blame them. Even if 


we managed to get off the Empire, 
we would miss the Boonville train. . .. 
That was obvious. There was no 
way of getting word through to the 
farm that we would not be on the 
train. Nelson would be at the station 
with the wagonette. The light farm 
team, hitched in unaccustomed style 
to the surrey for the maids, would be 
there too... . / All in vain. The lum- 
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ber wagon with the big gray team 
would be waiting for the trunks, and 
the trunks would be there in the sta- 
tion, all right, but the checks would 
be here in father’s pocket on the 
way to Syracuse. The lumber wagon 
would return empty to the farm. So 
would the other wagons. Three 
teams would have to make another 
round trip. . . . Thirty-six miles of 
unnecessary roading. .. . 

“IT hope you realize what you've 
done,” he said to me, implying evils 
far beyond those catalogued so far. 
Reaching over, he displaced my 
brother at the bell ringing. 

“Isn't there one man on this 
eternal railroad with sense enough 
to answer a bell?” he demanded of 
the world at large. “In the name of 
heaven, why did you want to take 
the key out of the lock?” 

I hadn't wanted to. I had just 
done it. But what hope was there of 
anyone's understanding that? 


we ot 
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No further sounds of passengers 
getting off came through the door, 
and in the lull the bell became more 
audible to us. It seemed to vibrate 
with my father’s rage and despera- 
tion, as if he needed no electric cur- 
rent to convey his feelings but trans- 
mitted them direct. At this juncture 
one of the canaries started singing, 
and presently the others all joined in. 
Their voices filled the drawing room, 
drowning out the bell. It brings 
to mind the deck of the Titanic. 

But at last we heard footfalls in 
the corridor, coming on the run, 
There was a knock on the door. It 
silenced the canaries, and Canty’s 
voice asked anxiously, “Is that you 
in there, Mr. Edmonds?” 

“Yes!” roared my father. “We've 
got ourselves lockéd in and lost the 
key. Who in God’s name does he 
think we could be?” he demanded 
sotto voce to my mother. “Just 
canaries?” 

“No, dear,” my mother said 
soothingly. “Canty'll get us out.” 

“You looked all over for that key, 
Mr. Edmonds?” Canty asked. 

“No!” shouted father. “No! It 
went down the drain. It's somewhere 
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back in the yards. Why should we 
look for it?” 

There was a silence as Canty tcok 
this in. 

“I'll have to go look for another. 
You stay right there, Mr. Ed- 
monds.” 

“My God!” said my father. 
“Where does he think we could go? 
After the key?” 

“Now, dear,” said my mother. 

I practiced unobtrusiveness. It did 
no good. Watch in hand, my father 
swung his coldly staring eyes on 
me, 

“We've been here nearly fifteen 
minutes so far. | hope you realize 
what you've done. How serious it is. 
Holding up the Empire this way. All 
these passengers made late. Missing 
their connections. Supposing one’s a 
doctor... .” 

“He didn’t mean to do it,” said 
my mother. 

“It isn’t what he meant, it’s what 
he did,” said my father. 

Was Canty never coming back? I 
heard quick steps once more, and 
then his breathing at the door. A 
key in the lock. A futile rattle. 

“Don’t fit,” Canty said, somewhat 
needlessly, I thought. 

Another key. No good. He must 
have gone right down the train col- 
lecting them. A third key, and we 
heard the bolt slide back. The door 
opened. No lovelier sight has ever 
met my eyes than Canty’s brown 
solicitous face. He must have read 
my guilt in mine, but he asked no 
questions, and my father was in far 
too much of a hurry to do more 
than four cryptically enlightening 
words, “Boy.... Key.... Basin. ... 
Fool.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ Canty said cheerfully. 
Our bags had been put on the Boon- 
ville train, which was being held for 
us. We just had to get over there 
ourselves. 

When I got down on the platform 
my father had already started off, 
urging my mother with him, the bottle 
crate banging awkwardly against his 
leg. My brother with his canary 
cages was behind them 

“You better hurry,” 
me, 

“Canty.” I could just manage to 
get the voice out of my chest. 
“Canty,” | asked. “Will the Empire 
be late in Buffalo?” 

“Late?” he echoed, looking down 
at me. “Why, bless you, no. We'll 
make up this little piece of time by 
Rochester. You better run now, or 
your daddy's dander will get high. 
Good-by.” 

He handed me the diaper bag. I 
took it thankfully. 


Canty told 


I ran. 
The Empire was, as it still is, The 
train. THE END 
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be subjected to the rush of a busy 
air terminal, you feel just a bit smug. 
You decide to take a leisurely turn 
around the ship before dropping 
into the bar for a predinner drink. 
The bar is below, on the main deck ; 
the drinks, man-sized. And when the 
steward politely declines to sell a 
deck of cards to a jocose bunch of 
holiday makers at the table in the 
far corner, you recall having noted 
a small sign warning passengers 
against gaming with strangers. 

The public-address system advises 
you that dinner is ready in the din- 
ing saloon. Old customers deplore 
this modern innovation and recall 
the great days when Willie Harris, 
most famous of all Bay Line wait- 
ers, roamed the ship, announcing 
“Dinner-r-r-r.”” Harris, legend has 
it, could trill that final “‘r’’ for as 
long as two minutes, jarring even 
the thirstiest loose from the bar. 

Appetite suitably whetted, you 
make your way to the dining saloon, 
an arena where in days past the fate 
of more than one steamship com- 
pany was finally decided. It is 
widely alleged that the finest Mary- 
land fried chicken in the country 
was crisped toa golden brown in the 
galleys of the Chesapeake’s packets, 
and woe to the captain who let his 
culinary guard down for even a 
single voyage. Delicacies such as 
terrapin stew and Maryland beaten 
biscuit have, alas, vanished from 
today’s menus, but the quality of the 
food is generally excellent, and the 
prices, you will find, are astonish- 
ingly low. 

The most expensive six-course 
dinner, a filet mignon with the 
trimmings, comes to just $4. If you 
insist on a small bottle of wine, add 
another sixty cents to the total, and 
a liqueur later will bring the price of 
your dinner to $6.15, including tip. 
If economy's your aim, the least ex- 
pensive dinner, less wine but plus 
tip, will cost no more than $2.30. 

After dinner, the true steamboat 
buff will repair once more to the for- 
ward decks to watch the dark beauty 
of the water and wait for the thrill of 
steaming beneath the Potomac River 
Bridge, which carries Rte. 301 across 
thechannel. Orif you prefer, youcan 
join your fellow passengers in one 
of the games which the ship’s social 
directress conducts in the packet's 
public rooms. Very mild gambling is 
permitted at bingo or horse races. 

Like many of your fellow passen- 
gers you're eager to visit the wheel- 
house, which isn't too difficult to 
arrange. Here, while the atmosphere 
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is relaxed and informal, the pictur- 
esque vanishes and all is quiet effi- 
ciency, unhurried voices giving and 
repeating commands amid the glow 
of burnished brass. A radar screen 
stands beside the wheel, and there is 
the low, constant mutter of the ship- 
to-shore radio telephone. 

Here, too, is where tales are told 
of the great hurricanes and rescues, 
of collisions and near misses. There 
are stories of the old competitive 
days, when business was in the 
finest tradition of the era, cutthroat; 
when fares were slashed and slashed 
again, and rival lines blasted one 
another regularly and with glee in 
blunt-worded newspaper advertise- 
ments. And there are reminiscences 
of highly informal races up or down 
the Bay, when the newest flagship of 
one line challenged the dominance 
of the flagship of its opposition. 

Chances are that, sooner or later, 
the conversation will turn to the 
charred hulk which, if the scrappers 
or the seas have not broken her up, 
lies today rusting on a mudbank in 
the harbor of Haifa. This is all that 
is left of the President Warfield, once 
queen of the Chesapeake and flag- 
ship of the Old Bay Line, perhaps 
the most fabulous of all the Bay 
packets that ever sailed, 

She was launched in 1928, at a 
cost of nearly $1,000,000 (at 1957 
prices, she would cost more than 
$5,000,000), and named for a former 
president of the Line whose niece 
was to become the Duchess of Wind- 
sor. Until 1942, she reigned undis- 
puted as the finest ship on the Bay. 
Then, with submarine sinkings in 
the Atlantic at a peak, she was req- 
uisitioned by the War Shipping 
Administration and converted for 
service with the British. Her cabins 
were ripped out and her open- 
decked stern boxed with heavy 
planking. In company with seven 
other sound steamers, never in- 
tended for transatlantic service, she 
sailed from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, for England. Three packets 
and an escort vessel were sunk by a 
submarine wolf pack during the 
crossing, but when attacked, the 
President Warfield fought back so 
briskly that the late Doctor Goeb- 
bels saw fit to describe her as a 
“troopship of the Queen Maryclass.” 

After rugged war duty that in- 
cluded a role in the Normandy in- 
vasion, she returned to America and 
lay idle in the James River reserve 
fleet, her former owners unable to 
justify the expense involved in major 
overhaul and reconversion to peace- 
time purposes. There followed a 
series of negotiations, which eventu- 
ally saw her out of the Government’s 
hands and into the ownership of a 
Zionist group, reportedly financed 
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by a syndicate of wealthy Balti- 
moreans. She was given a Honduran 
registry. 

Thereafter the President Warfield’s 
movements became increasingly mys- 
terious until July, 1947, when a 
British destroyer discovered her in 
the Mediterranean. For six days the 
destroyer tagged after her, each day 
inquiring whether she carried any 
illegal immigrants for Palestine. The 
reply was invariable; from the War- 
field’s \oud-speakers would boom 
the strains of Pomp and Circumstance, 
and nothing more. 

Her name, the British officers 
noted, had been changed to Exodus 
1947. The change had never been 
registered and was therefore con- 
sidered illegal. By the time the 
Warfield-Exodus neared Haifa, her 
escort had grown to include H.M. 
Cruiser Ajax, five destroyers and 
two mine sweepers! The little packet 
looked considerably the worse for 
wear, two destroyers having closed 
her none too gently to board her. 

Aboard, in space intended for a 
maximum of 300 passengers, the 
boarding parties found 4500 Jewish 
refugees who had set sail from the 
French Mediterranean port of Séte 
earlier in the month. The unhappy 
refugees were returned, by the in- 
exorable, Kafkaesque logic of the 
period, to Hamburg. The Exodus 
(described by the world’s press as 
the “former President Garfield,” or 
as an “ancient excursion steamer’’) 
was seized and hauled to her mud- 
flat where, a few years ago, she 
burned to the waterline. 


So the gossip goes, interrupted 
occasionally as the captain switches 
on the big searchlight on the wheel- 
house roof and swings its beam 
around to catch a complex of fishing 
nets which have swum into the 
palely glowing radar screen. And 
perhaps you'll note, during your 
conversation, an indefinable air of 
melancholy, for no one is more 
keenly aware of the anachronistic 
quality of the Old Bay Liners than 
the officers who sail them. They are 
all Chesapeake Bay men, most of 
whom began their careers as teen- 
age boys when the highest glory a 
man might sensibly aspire to was 
the brass-buttoned, four-striped uni- 
form of a Bay packet captain. They 
are the last of a long, proud line, 
and they know well that when their 
ships fail to pass that final inspec- 
tion, a tradition will end. You'll find 
yourself agreeing, too, with Hulbert 
Footner’s description of the Bay 
captains in his Rivers of the Eastern 
Shore: 


For one thing, it was an unwritten 
law that the captain should be of good 
Continued on Page 92 
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family; in other words, a gentleman as 
well as a navigator. He was expected to 
play host to his passengers, to see that 
everybody had a good time. Naturally, 
the captains became outstanding men; 
it was a point of pride with them, as 
with a good bishop, to remember 
everybody who used the line. 


Nowadays, there are only a hand- 
ful still in active service, but Foot- 
ner’s description still fits like a glove. 


Having left a call with your stew- 
ard, you arise early to be on deck 
for the approach to Old Point Com- 
fort, jumping-off place for tourists 
visiting Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
Jamestown or the superb Mariners’ 
Museum in nearby Newport News. 
The spectacle that greets your eyes 
as you step out on deck is magnifi- 
cent. Just beyond the wharf, behind 
the modern bulk of the Hotel Cham- 
berlain, is the moated stronghold of 
Fort Monroe, no longer the menac- 
ing guardian of Hampton Roads but 
still important as the headquarters 
of the United States Continental 
Army Command. 

It takes about ten minutes for the 
Old Point Comfort passengers to 
disembark and then you begin the 
last, half-hour run across Hampton 
Roads and into Norfolk. Your ship 
steams serenely across the very waters 
where, nearly 100 years ago, the 
Confederate Virginia and the United 
States Monitor changed the concepts 
of naval warfare for all time. Some 
of the consequences of that ancient 
fight are at anchor now—huge air- 
craft carriers and deadly, sleek cruis- 
ers; slim destroyers knife in from a 
sub-hunting problem and, behind 
them, like contented sharks, are the 
submarines themselves. Elsewhere, 
huge ore ships wait to be unloaded; 
rusty freighters plow stolidly in and 
out of the harbor; tugs bustle past 
with car floats and barges. You're in 
the heart of the Navy’s home town 
and one of the world’s great com- 
mercial ports. 

There's still plenty of time for 
breakfast after you reach the Old 
Bay Line's pier at the foot of Main 
Street. Follow Bay tradition and 
select broiled salt mackerel or her- 
ring roe with scrambled eggs. With 
fruit juice, cereal, toast or griddle 
cakes (they take a dim view of the 
Continental breakfast on the Chesa- 
peake), the feast will come to $1.15 
plus tax 

The day is yours until 6 o’clock 
when you board ship in time for 
the 6:30 p.m. sailing to Balti- 
more. You may decide to visit one 
of the historical spots within easy 
bus distance of Norfolk, or you 
may prefer to explore Virginia’s first 
port, or, if the weather is right, 
spend the day lazing around the 
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spectacular expanse of Virginia 
Beach. 

Going up the Chesapeake, you'll 
be sailing the longest pilotage, 150 
miles, in the United States, from the 
Virginia Capes, where the pilot boats 
are stationed, all the way to Baiti- 
more. You can knock off and go to 
sleep, but the Bay pilot must remain 
on his bridge until the docking pilot 
or tugboat captain takes over. 

Only the hardiest souls will rise in 
time for a close-up of the huge 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, joining 
Maryland to its Eastern Shore. But 


there is sufficient lore for a hundred 
hard-working writers. The late Hul- 
bert Footner, and Alexander'Crosby 
Brown have written at length on the 
packets and both the Mariners’ Mu- 
seum and the Maryland Historical 
Society have fine collections of 
prints, paintings, models, ships’ logs 
and other memorabilia. Otherwise, 
there’s not much to be found. 

It’s entirely possible that the rela- 
tive obscurity of the Chesapeake’s 
steamships rests on the fact that the 
Old Bay Liners are still sailing. 
Tidewater Marylanders and Vir- 
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Q. “Do you know of an easy-to-handle traveler's guide to the United States 
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H.S., Ottawa, Ontario 








When pleasure bound— 
oop aS litcheys e New Horizons—U.S.A., compiled by Pan American World 
» Airways, is a compact 510-page guide to the United States, | 

divided into six sections: Northeast, Southeast, North Central, | 
South Central, Northwest and Southwest. States are described | 
and for most-visited cities a wealth of practical detail is given 
on accommodations, restaurants, entertainment, climate, etc. 
The book, published by Simon & Schuster, is available through 
Pan American regional offices or at bookstores for $1.95. 





WINE—ANYONE? 


Q. “We'll be motoring to California through New York State's Finger Lakes 
region. Would it be possible for us to visit a few vineyards to compare how 
wines are made in the east and west?” S. J., Bangor, Maine 





If she is and you want to do her 
a favor, why don’t you tell her 
about Titleist? 
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e Many wineries in the Finger Lakes region have conducted 
tours Mondays through Fridays, except holidays. You'll be 
offered free samplings. In Hammondsport, at the southern tip 
of Keuka Lake, are the Taylor, Great Western, and Gold Seal- 
Urbana wine companies, all conducting tours from about 
9 a.m. to 3:30 P.M. (time out for lunch, and the first two are 
closed July 15th to 27th). At Naples, near the southern end of 
Canandaigua Lake, the Widmer’s Wine Cellars conduct tours 
at 10 a.m., and 1:30 and 3 p.m. (closed August 19th to 25th). 
California’s vineyard districts extend over 500 miles, north 
to south, and contain approximately 500 wineries. Some of the 
most colorful and largest are in the San Francisco area: 
Almaden Vineyards at Los Gatos, Cresta Blanca Wine Com- 
pany and Wente Brothers at Livermore, Beaulieu Vineyard and 
the Inglenook Winery at Rutherford in the Napa Valley, and 
Italian Swiss Colony at Asti. Complete listings of wineries that 
welcome visitors and details on visiting hours can be obtained 
from the Wine Institute, 717 Market St.; or California State 
Chamber of Commerce, 350 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tell her how it can improve her 
game. Tell her about its marvel- 
ous click and feel; its perfect uni- 
formity, 

And you might mention distance 
too. She needs distance as much 
as you do, 

But you'd better suggest that 
she ask your Pro which Titleist is 
best for her particular game. He 
knows what's best for her. 

And while you're at it, tell her 
to ask him about Acushnet putters, 
gloves and head covers, 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


L.S.A.: Hotbed of Culture 


by John Crosby 


In a world-shaking reversal, Europe 
is now producing the gimmicks and we're 


creating the artistic explosions 


@A Russian named Alexander Kasem- 
Beg, who had lived in the United States 
for some years, returned to Russia not long 
ago and complained in Moscow's Literary 
Gazette that America was a cultural desert 
which had contributed nothing to the arts 
and letters of the world. (The Literary 
Gazette also distinguished itself recently 
by claiming that spring came early this 
year because it was the fortieth anniversary 
of Soviet power.) Well, it’s a familiar 
charge to come from the old country, and 
this attack was notable only because it 
provoked a defense from a highly un- 
expected quarter. 

Ilya Ehrenburg, Pravda’s noted propa- 
gandist and a man who has almost made 
a career in Russia of denouncing this coun- 
try, came to our rescue. Ehrenburg pointed 
out that we cultural barbarians had pro- 
duced Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis, to say 
nothing of such contemporary writers as 
Faulkner, Steinbeck, Hemingway and Er- 
skine Caldwell. 

It was nice of Mr. Ehrenburg to bail us 
out, but I think it’s high time we learned to 
defend ourselves. A lot of you travelers to 
Europe will hear this old refrain about 
what a cultural wasteland America is. 
You'll hear it from your European hosts. 
You'll hear it even more vehemently from 
American expatriates who have not been 
back to their native land in so long they 
know little about it. You'll hear it in 
London, somewhat more shrilly in Paris 
and worst of all in Rome. (All American 
expatriates are exasperating but the most 
annoying ones live in Rome.) 

I have developed my own gambit for 
forestalling this old cultural-wasteland ac- 
cusation. The best defense, | was always 


told, is a good offense. So before your 
European or American expatriate hosts tell 
you about the dearth of culture in America, 
you say, as casually as possible: 

“Well, of course, everyone knows Europe 
is a cultural desert. All culture now comes 
from America.” 

This opening punch should stun your 
hosts. While they still have their mouths 
open, fighting for breath, you give them 
the old right cross; “Of course, we Amer- 
icans are technically backward. We have 
to depend on you Europeans for that. But 
culturally, of course [I love the of course— 
be sure and get it in], you Europeans are 
hopelessly dependent on America,” 

The concession that America needs fech- 
nical assistance while being the fountain- 
head of cultural export is so novel that it'll 
quiet everyone in the room for a minute or 
two. Ever since | was a child, Americans 
have been known primarily as the people 
who spread the bathtub while feeding on 
Europe for culture. But since World War 
II, the roles of Europe and America toward 
each other have been—subtly and almost 
unnoticed—reversed. 

In the late 19th and early 20th Centuries, 


the great inventions—the cornerstones of 


modern technical civilization—were the 
telephone, the phonograph, the radio vac- 
uum tube, the motion picture, the electric 
light, the airplane. All these were invented 
by Americans in America and spread 
throughout the world. The great technical 
milestones of the last twenty years, how- 
ever, have been—let’s see now—television, 
radar, the jet plane, the rocket ship, the 
atom and hydrogen bombs. Television has 
no one clear-cut father, but if it had one it 
would be Zworykin, originally a Russian; 
and England had TV way ahead of us. Radar 
is an English development (though we were 
working on it too). The jet plane and the 
rocket are German inventions. The atom 
and hydrogen bombs were both devel- 
oped in this country; but without Albert 


British Labour Leader Gaitskell vibrates to 
American Culture in a rock-'n’-roll session. 


Einstein, Enrico Fermi, Niels Bohr and 
other Europeans, the first bomb would 
never have exploded when it did. Without 
Edward Teller and John Von Neumann, a 
couple of Hungarian refugees, we might 
not have had the hydrogen bomb yet. 
Technically, we have relied heavily on 
Europeans, 

But culturally? Well, as | write this, six 
of the biggest stage hits in London are 
Damn Yankees, View From the Bridge, Tea 
and Sympathy, Fanny, No Time for Ser- 
geants and Hatful of Rain—all by Amer- 
icans. One of Paris's biggest hits is Tea and 
Sympathy, In Germany, the most notable 
cultural event since the war is the transla- 
tion of Albert and Frances Hackett's play 
The Diary of Anne Frank. Anne Frank 
opened simultaneously in seven German 
cities, including Berlin, has since played 
in dozens of others and has been a shatter- 
ing emotional and intellectual experience 
all over the country. Of course, your hosts 
may mutter that Anne Frank was written 
by Anne Frank, who was not an American, 
but your riposte is that the diary was lying 
around begging to be dramatized and it 
took a couple of Americans to do it 

Don't stop there. Point out that, apart 
from George Bernard Shaw, the greatest 
name among modern world dramatists is 
Eugene O'Neill, one of five American 
writers to win the Nobel prize. And the 
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biggest international smash in the the- 
aters since the war has been George 
Gershwin's Porgy and Bess, which took 
its indubitably American rhythms and 
blues melodies all over Europe and as 
far east as Moscow and reduced critics 
to jelly even in opera-centered Milan. 

Our popular and 
conquered the globe thirty-five years 
ago. In 1922 a somewhat dazed New 


music spanned 
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York Times correspondent after a trip 
around the world wrote wonderingly 
of encountering American jazz every- 
where from Ceylon to Paris. | have 
kept score in night clubs in Paris, Co- 
penhagen, Cairo, Rome and Nairobi 
and literally not heard any music ex- 
cept that of Cole Porter, Irving Berlin, 
George Gershwin and Jerome Kern. | 
once went to a tribal dance in Zanzi- 
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bar and damned if they weren’t play- 
ing American boogie-woogie. Jazz is 
supposed to have come out of the 
jungles of Africa but this beat had 
been to Chicago and back. 

You can’t get away from American 
jazz and its derivatives anywhere in 
the world. Behind the Iron Curtain in 
Poland and Hungary and in Russia 
itself, teen-agers listen to American 
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jazz on Voice of America and then 
imitate it. John Gunther in Inside 
Russia notes that the Russians talk 
about American jazz with the ut- 
most solemnity. (Europeans, while 
characterizing us as cultural bar 
barians, always accord our writers 
and artists a reverence which Amer- 
icans never give them.) 

American dances are all over the 
world, too, including many we have 
long since abandoned. In French 
boites, the Big Apple, a dance as 


defunct as the dodo here, is still 
danced, very prettily and very 
Gallicized. In Rome | watched a 


couple of kids doing an elegant 
dance and suddenly realized it was 
a suave and Continental version of 
the Charleston. | suppose almost 
everyone has watched French kids 
jitterbugging, which they do with a 
thoroughly and 
charm. 

Now, of course, it’s the rock ’n’ 
roll, a strictly American export and 
one we're not especially proud of. A 
friend of mine told me about a sign 
outside a Polish dance where the 
words rock ‘n’ roll were writ much 
larger than waltz or polka. A picture 
called Rock Around the Clock started 
riots all over the globe. The top 
record selections in Britain as well 
as here are by Elvis Presley. Bill 
Haley and his Comets, a combo 
which produces horrifyingly vulgar 
noise and which gave the world that 
appalling tune See You Later, Alli- 
gator, was a smash at London's 
Palladium. 

Of course, your European wii 
protest that rock ‘n’ roll just con- 
firms that Americans are bar- 
barians. (Jazz is frightfully respect- 
able among the world’s intellectuals. 
Rock ‘n’ roll isn’t.) Don’t concede a 
thing. The plain fact is America is 
writing the melodies the world sings 
and inventing the dances the world 
dances to (though South America 
with its sambas and mambos is 
right on our tails). The people who 
write the and devise the 
dances have the cultural energy to 
rule the world. 

You stumble over American art- 
ists wherever you go. At the re- 
opening of the Vienna State Opera, 
I discovered that the two biggest 
stars of the opera house were George 
London and Jean Madeira, both as 
American as apple pie. If you’re in 
the Near or Far East this fall, you are 
likely to bump into Marian Ander- 
son, who will be touring it, and you 
may confidently expect to run into 
Martha Graham almost anywhere. 

Since the war our symphony or- 
chestras—The New York Philhar- 
monic, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis—have been just 

Continued on Page 135 
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Clara preferred to listen to John Charles 
Thomas singing Old Black Joe on the 
Ford Radio Sunday Evening Hour. 
They never swam in the pool, but Ed- 
sel’s four children used it occasionally 
in later years. Old Henry also brought 
Young Henry and Benson to Fair Lane 
to sleep overnight in the hayloft of one 
of his barns, an experience he felt every 
young boy should have. In the spring 
he took them to Fair Lane’s maple- 
sugar shack and showed them how to 
boil down sap and allowed them to 
crawl in and out of experimental cars at 
the Ford engineering center. One time 
Henry and Benson threw the cafeteria 
at the engineering center into a turmoil 
by taking over the cash register and giv- 
ing out more money than they took in. 

“Let them alone,” Old Henry said on 
such occasions. “They run wild when 
they’re with me because the rest of the 
time they’re cooped up like caged lions.”’ 

As a youth, Edsel enjoyed unre- 
stricted freedom. When he was twenty- 
one, he and two friends of the same age 
drove a Model T Ford from Detroit to 
San Francisco, a courageous undertak- 
ing on the roads of 1915. But Edsel’s 
four children were carefully guarded 
and secluded while they were growing 
up. With their wealth, the Ford family 


acquired a fear of kidnapers. When Ed- 
sel dropped his boys off at the Detroit 
University School on his way to the 
plant in the morning, he was covered 
by two armed Ford company guards in 
a car behind him. “At Maine in the 
summer, I never saw anybody outside 
of the family except the men who 
worked at our stables,” Young Henry 
said recently. The swimming coach at 
Hotchkiss when Young Henry and 
Benson went to school there was re- 
ported to be a guard on the Ford pay- 
roll. Two of Young Henry’s classmates 
at Hotchkiss once tried to interest him 
in a plan to run away to South Amer- 
ica. ““Not me,” he said. ““My grand- 
father would call out the militia.” 

It was the Ford family’s fear of kid- 
napers that built up the curious re- 
lationship between Old Henry and 
Harry Bennett, the strong-arm man 
who would play a leading role in the 
story of the Fords if it were written in 
the form of a novel. Bennett was known 
as “The Little Man in Henry Ford's 
Basement.’ Because of the question- 
able reputation of many of his callers, 
his office was in the basement of the old 
Administration Building at Dearborn 
and it had partitions of frosted glass, 
which Old Henry did not permit in any 
other office. During the beginning of 
World War Il, Old Henry said to an 
English visitor, “Do you really want to 
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get rid of Hitler? I'll send Harry over 
there with six of his men. They'll get rid 
of Hitler in no time.” 

Bennett has described his first meet- 
ing with Old Henry in a frank, if melo- 
dramatic, book on his thirty-year Ford 
career, entitled We Never Called Him 
Henry. As Bennett tells it, his introduc- 
tion to the motor king sounds like the 
opening scene of a Class B movie. Hav- 
ing just finished a hitch in the Navy 
Bennett was helping a shipmate in a 
street fight near the Battery in down- 
town New York. Along came Arthur 
Brisbane, the famous Hearst editor 
Brisbane rescued Harry from the arms 
of the policeman who broke up the fight 
and said to him, “I’m going over to 
Broadway to meet Henry Ford, who is 
in New York, and I'd like to take you 
along.” Ford listened to Brisbane's ac- 
count of the street brawl, looked the 
sailor over approvingly and said, “I can 
use a young man like you out at the 
Rouge. The men who are building the 
Rouge are a pretty tough lot, and | 
haven't got any policemen out there.” 

At Dearborn, Bennett became much 
more than a Ford policeman. He called 
himself the company’s personnel di 
rector, but he was involved in every- 
thing that concerned Old Henry, in- 
cluding the billionaire’s personal rela- 
tions with Edsel and Edsel’s sons. “I 


became his most intimate companion, 
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closer to him even than his only son 
Bennett says. Old Henry picked Harry 
up in the morning and telephoned him 
at 9:30 every night. It was Bennett who 
settled the sensational Aaron Sapiro 
libel case that grew out of a series ol 
anti-Semitic articles in Ford's newspa 
per, The Dearborn Independent, and i 
was Bennett who was knocked uncon 
scious at Gate 4 of the Rouge plant 
duringa fight with labordemonstrators 

Bennett seems to have put himself in 
solidly with Old Henry by developing 
widespread contacts in the underworld 
that were supposed to prevent the kid 
naping of the Ford children, Gangsters 
were given Ford agencies and well 
known thugs and paroled convicts were 
put on the company’s payroll, Bennett 
fixed it so that Chester LaMare, a no 
torious hoodlum who was later shot in 
a gang war, was given the fruit con 
cession at the Rouge plant. A governor 
of Michigan, keeping a luncheon ap 
pointment with Bennett in the Ford 
executives’ dining room, found a 
wanted murderer, Leonard Cellura, 
alias Black Leo, sitting beside Harry 
“The governor was known as an ex 
cessively proper gentleman and | gota 
lot of secret amusement out of watch 
ing his agitation,’’ Bennett recalls in his 
memoirs 

Bennett's associations with gunmen 


and racketeers appears to have im 
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pressed Old Henry, who had a small 
boy’s awe of outlaws. When Bennett 
hired an ex-convict, the elder Ford 
always wanted to meet the new em- 
ployee and question him about his 
life of crime. But such goings on 
nauseated Edsel Ford, a man of re- 
finement who was upset by the con- 
stant intrigues of Old Henry and 
Bennett. Edsel was also strongly op- 
posed to Bennett's hardfisted policy 
on labor, For eight years after col- 
lective bargaining became a law, 
Bennett kept the Ford plants non- 
union by refusing to allow employees 
to participate in an election that 
would express their preference on the 
After a layoff at the 
plant because of a model change- 
over, a laborer who had worked at 
the same Ford job for twenty years 


union issue 


would have to get a letter of recom- 
mendation from one of Bennett's 
politician friends in order to get back 
on the payroll. When Edsel com- 
plained to his father, Old Henry had 
a standard reply, “Il won't listen to 
any talk against Harry.” 

Bennett always carried a gun. One 
day he shot a cigar out of the mouth 
of a visitor at his office who ignored 
Old Henry's famed no-smoking 
rule. He painted pictures, played a 
saxophone and trained wild ani- 
mals. He kept cages of lions and 
tigers at the end of a tunnel that ran 
under the ground from one of the 
two towers of his brick castle near 
Ann Arbor. Bennett also had a 
cabin on the Huron River, a ranch 
in California where he raised beef 
cattle, a cottage at Lake Saint Clair 
and an Oriental house on Grosse 
Isle in the Detroit River, which is 
strikingly described by William C. 
Richards in The Last Billionaire, the 
best of the Ford biographies. 

“Picking up a bottle no different 
than a dozen others released a spring 
and the bar in his Chinese-style es- 
tablishment swung open as though 
on a revolving stage,”’ Richards says, 
“and behind it steps descended to 
the boat well of his seventy-foot, all- 
steel yacht. These dreamy devices 
were by no means the phobia of a 
man with a nightmare over an Inner 
Sanctum performance. They were 
safeguards against any caller who 
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be alive with full-fledged families, 
the two old ones and anywhere from 
ten to a dozen three-quarter-grown 
young. 

They usually stayed clear of the 
orchards above the grove because 
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came with a sub-machine gun and a 
score to pay.” 

A Ford employee was with Ben- 
nett and Harry Kipke, the former 
University of Michigan football 
coach, one afternoon when Kipke 
saved Bennett from drowning in the 
lake near his castle. Bennett was in a 
canoe that overturned, and Kipke 
pulled him and the canoe from the 
water. It was a winter day and both 
men were fully clothed. 

“Then | saw Kipke empty the 
canoe, and get back into it and pad- 
die out on the lake,” the Ford man 
said. “I yelled at him, wondering 
what he was doing. I looked out 
over the water. Money was floating 
everywhere on the lake and Kipke 
was picking it up. Twenty- and fifty- 
dollar bills. Bennett always carried 
a big roll, and when he fell into the 
water, it came out of his pocket.” 

As time went on, Bennett became 
as much of a problem for the younger 
Fords as he was for Edsel. One day 
he heard that Young Henry had 
hired a former member of the Yale 
varsity crew for a job at the Rouge. 
Indignant because he had not been 
consulted, Bennett set about getting 
rid of the intruder. He gave the as- 
signment to two of his largest and 
roughest muscle men and warned 
them that a trained rower would be 
hard to handle. When Bennett's 
bouncers located Young Henry's 
friend, they didn’t have the heart to 
lay a finger on him. He was under- 
sized and skinny, a crewman to be 
sure but a coxswain. 

When Old Henry heard that 
Young Henry was friendly with a 
member .of the Du Pont family who 
lived at Grosse Pointe, he com- 
plained to Bennett, not to Edsel. Old 
Henry always suspected that the Du 
Ponts were plotting to undermine 
the Ford Motor Company. Bennett 
took the matter up with Young 
Henry, who calmly admitted the 
friendship and announced that he 
had no intention of discontinuing it. 

“When Young Henry first came to 
work for the company as a kid out 
of Yale, I began to see that Bennett 
was going to have a much tougher 
time with him than he had with his 
father,” a Ford executive says. “lI 





was in Young Henry’s office one day 
when Bennett called him on the 
phone and bawled him out about 
something. Young Henry listened 
and said nothing and hung up and 
went on talking to me as though 
nothing had happened. Bennett 
hadn’t bothered him in the least. | 
said to myself, then and there, 
Young Henry can take it and I knew 
he was going to turn out fine.” 

After Edsel Ford’s death from 
cancer in 1943, Bennett had a clear 
field. Old Henry, sick and in his 
eighties, paid little attention to what 
was going on in the company. 
Charles Sorensen, Ford’s produc- 
tion boss for years, resigned and 
Bennett fired Ernest Liebold, the 
secretary who signed Old Henry’s 
checks and held his power of at- 
torney. Young Henry was released 
from active duty as a Navy officer to 
serve as the Ford family’s repre- 
sentative in the management of the 
Rouge and the company’s bomber 
plant at Willow Run. But Bennett 
had things so well bottled up that 
Young Henry had nothing to do. 

“In a way, not having a job was a 
good thing for me,” Young Henry 
said recently. “It left me free to roam 
around and find out a lot of things 
about production that | didn’t 
know, and it also gave me time to 
find out a lot of things about Ben- 
nett. When an important policy 
matter came up, Bennett would get 
into his car and disappear for a few 
hours. Then he’d come back and 
say, ‘I’ve been, to see Mr. Ford and 
he wants us to do it this way.’ I 
checked with my grandmother and 
found out that Bennett hadn’t seen 
my grandfather on these occasions. 
In fact, he hadn't seen my grand- 
father in months.” 

Young Henry bided his time pa- 
tiently until one day when he dis- 
covered the existence of a secret 
codicil in his grandfather's will that 
was unknown to the family. It would 
put the Ford Motor Company un- 
der the control of Harry Bennett 
and a board of trustees made up of 
Bennett's friends for a period of ten 
years after Old Henry’s death. 





The third installment of The Ford Family 
will appear in next month's Howipay. 





the ground under the fruit trees was 
kept plowed and had no cover. But 
there was one good-sized orchard 
which had belonged to two elderly 
unmarried brothers who had killed 
each other in some family argument, 
and it had been left to grow up ina 
tangle of deer brush and wild sweet- 
brier and wild hay that drew grouse 
coveys during the early summer by 
the dozen. 
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The grouse-hunting season didn’t 
open until Octobet, but the grouse 
in the old orchard were so plentiful 
and brazen that sometimes the temp- 
tation to take time by the forelock 
was more than flesh and blood could 
resist. Once, having let go and 
knocked down a couple of them that 
kept whirring up in my face, I had 
to spend the whole afternoon hiding 

Continued on Page 100 
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in the tall grass from a neighboring or- 
chardist who had been appointed dep- 
uty game warden for the district, and, 
panting for someone to use his badge on, 
combed the orchard up, down and side- 
ways until dark trying to find me.Itwas fore dawn 
too big an area for him to cover thor- 
oughly, and the grass where | was hiding 


was full of dead-ripe windfall apricots of the brook 


so | didn’t make out too badly; except 
that | had dropped my gun and the two 
grouse back in the deer brush when I 
heard him coming, and I had to stay tll 
daylight to find them 
fortable, especially in the cold hours be- 
but the discomfort didn’t 
outlast the night, and the first sun on 
the tall grass heads, the sleek dark water 


lit with yellow flashes 


It was uncom- 


these years. 
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where the light caught it, and the flights 
of little white-and-gray birds almost 
striking their wings in it as the light 
changed the water from dark to pale 
green, have lasted undimmed over all 


Beyond the abandoned orchard the 
brook ran in a series of deep pools and 


small waterfalls past a colony of Swiss- 
French who had settled there far back in 








the 1850's. They had kept themselves 
steadfastly apart from the people 
around them ever since, still speaking 
only broken English, or, in a consid- 
erable number of cases, no English at 
all. They were vineyardists, and since 
neither the soil nor the climate was 
adapted to grape culture, some of 
their neighbors held the theory that 
they kept to themselves to avoid 
being twitted about their foolhardi- 
ness. The string of deep pools that 
the brook made in passing their 
farms was the only part of it that 
abounded in crawfish, possibly be- 
cause the table scraps they habit- 
ually dumped into it were a diet that 
crawfish thrived on. Elsewhere along 
the brook they were scarce, usually 
no bigger than a man’s thumb, and 
almost black in color. In the pools 
fronting the vineyard colony they 
were big, dark red, and swarming 
wherever there was the shadowiest 
promise of anything to eat. Once | 
left a string of half a dozen medium- 
sized trout in the shallow water at 
the edge of a pool to go talk to 
somebody up on the road, and, 
coming back after three quarters of 
an hour, discovered that crawfish 
were piling four or five deep over 
the whole string and had eaten the 
trout almost up to the gills. You 
would have expected them to spread 
upstream to widen their food sup- 
ply instead of having to fight over 
it constantly, but they never got 
beyond the limits of the vineyard 
colony. Something about its atmos- 
phere or temperament may have 
been congenial to them. 

It was curious what changes of 
color the brook water went through 
in the short mile between the end of 
the colony vineyards and its en- 
trance into the deep canyon leading 
up to the falls. Along the alder- 
shaded pools fronting the vineyards 
it had a darkish cast, a little like the 
fluted edge of an obsidian arrow- 
head held up to the light. Farther 
up, in the open sunlight among the 
wild gooseberry thickets where a 
big flock of prairie chickens bedded 
during the afternoon, it was the dark 
steel blue of a new gun except at the 
rifles, which were greenish white; 
and in the wild tumble of foam 
streaks and rapids where it came out 
of the shaded canyon it was dark 
gray-green, as it sometimes was in 
its course through the town when 
winter was breaking up. Above the 
rapids it was blocked by an old 
beaver dam that had spread it out 
over the canyon floor in a sort of 
slough, with a foot or so of water 
covering a mixture of swamp grass, 
dead weeds and bushes, and mud. 
There was no way to get through it 
except by wading, which involved 
some risk because of the deep under- 











water holes that the beavers had dug 
as rear entrances to their houses. It 
was impossible to see where they 
were, and stepping into one of them 
meant dropping ten feet straight 
down a narrow shaft full of thin 
mud and ice water, with no time to 
yell and no room to elbow out 
again. Beavers are useful and in- 
dustrious animals, but sometimes it 
struck me that there was something 
a little self-centered in their habit of 
changing the course of a stream and 
the character of the land adjoining 
it, merely to work out a few private 
entrances to their houses. 

The upper end of the canyon was 
deep and narrow, with the brook 
sliding dark and unbroken down a 
channel worn out of black stone. 
There was one place in it so deep 
that you could look up and see the 
Stars shining, even at midday. 
Beyond were the falls, which filled 
the canyon for nearly half a mile 
below with spray like a heavy rain. 
A trail up a steep rimrock slide led 
around them to the upper country. 


The upper country was the best 
part of the whole brook. It was a 
high-floored mountain valley with 
big yellow-pine timber topping the 
hills on both sides. Down the slopes 
there were thickets of hazel and ar- 
rowwood and vine maple and moun- 
tain ash, separated by open stretches 
of grassland. On the flat bordering 
the brook there were fir and rock 
maple, dogwood, alder and wild 
raspberry bushes. The places where 
people lived were all half a mile or 
more up the hillside above it. The 
land along the brook had all been 
homesteaded for timber in the 1890's, 
and had been abandoned after it 
was logged off. Most of the home- 
stead buildings were still standing, 
with old half-wild overgrown or- 
chards that still bore rusty pears and 
blue and yellow plums and little 
red-striped apples all through the 
late summer and fall. They were 
mostly deserted frame houses, a lit- 
tle spooky to stay in after dark, but 
a few miles farther up there was a 
one-room log cabin, so much older 
and simpler in design that there was 
something impersonal about it, where 
| spread down for the night some- 
times when it was cold or threaten- 
ing rain. Its door wouldn’t go all the 
way shut and its window was noth- 
ing but a square hole cut in the logs, 
but it had a stone fireplace at one 
end and a fir-tip bed in one corner, 
and keeping a fire going made it 
seem warmer than outdoors. It was 
a pleasant place to stay in, in spite 
of porcupines that sometimes came 
poking in through the half-open 
door at night after the fire had 
burned low. 





The cabin was built on a little grass 
flat grown up in clumps of vine maple, 
and faced a half-wrecked pole bridge 
that led across the brook to a thicket of 
chinquapins—the only trees of that 
species | ever saw in the Northwest— 
and on past them to a little draw where 
there were masses of huckleberries, and 
usually, in the season when they were 
ripe, one or two black bears. It was at 


its best in the fall, when the vine maples 
had changed color and the air was 
tinged blue from the fallen leaves drying 
and fruit ripening in the old orchards. 
Sometimes, in late September and Oc- 
tober, I used to take books up to read 
during the slack afternoons, and there 
are poems of Rossetti and Browning 
that I can’t look at now without re- 
membering the vine-maple clumps flam- 


ing deep red like geraniums, the fra- 
grance of huckleberries, and the sound 
of the brook washing among the old 
bridge timbers, much more clearly than 
I remember anything in the poems. 


The settlers who had taken home- 
steads up the hillside within stock- 
watering range of the brook were 

Continued on Page 103 
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mostly small cattle raisers, who had 
seasonal side lines like cutting wild 
hay for a big cattle company on the 
far side of the valley and hauling 
cordwood down to sell in the town 
when it was going through one of its 
regular winter fuel shortages. They 
were a shy, loud-voiced, old-fash- 
ioned set of people—their school was 
probably the last place in the coun- 
try where the youngsters still played 
such obsolete games as hat ball and 
black man and bull pen. They were 
expert at out-of-date skills like ax- 
manship and ten-horse-team skin- 
ning and diamond-hitch packing, 
and were given to old-time forms of 
social diversion that sometimes 
tended to upset all the standard no- 
tions of what old-time social diver- 
sions were like. One winter I went 
to a neighborhood candy pull at one 
of their houses, supposing, from 
various patronizing allusions in old 
books and magazines, that it would 
amount merely to boiling molasses 
down to a caramel, setting it out in 
buttered plates till it cooled, handing 
it out for the guests to pull till it 
got pale yellow and brittle, and then 
sitting around licking it and playing 
something like forfeits, or clap-in- 
and-clap-out. 

It turned out to be not in the 
least like that. The only form of 
group diversion it could have been 
compared to was a knock-down- 
and-drag-out riot. The point of the 
entertainment was that after the 
molasses had cooled and was handed 
around for the pulling, the men 
started to steal gobs of it from every- 
body else and soon got into fights 
over it. 

The spectacle of two sedate- 
featured men of middle age locked 
in a clinch, and wrestling their way 
down the front steps into a snow- 
drift while clutching a mass of co- 
agulated molasses would have been 
funny if they hadn't been in such 
dead earnest about it. None of the 
candy ever got pulled, and the score 
for the evening included two broken 
ribs, a dislocated shoulder, some 
smashed knuckles, a set of lacerated 
fingers that got into somebody's 
mouth by mistake, and the complete 
wrecking of everybody's clothes. 
None of the guests seemed to think 
the tally of injuries was anything un- 
usual; it was about average for a 
candy pull, they agreed, especially 
one where the people were all in 
high spirits and not holding back 
from enjoying themselves. 

One of their prejudices had to do 
with fishing, which, without laying 
down any ironclad doctrine on the 
subject, they were inclined to frown 
on as undignified for men and un- 
ladylike for women. The brook 


above the abandoned homesteads 
leveled off into a long reach of still 
water, so motionless and colorless 
that it looked shallow, though in 
most places it was around four feet 
deep, full of big trout that refused 
to take the slightest interest in any 
fishing lure ever invented. | was at 
work trying everything on them one 
afternoon when a fifteen-year-old 
girl from one of the homesteads 
came past with an old .22 rifle, 
stalking a little native pheasant in 
the snow brush up the hillside, and 
offered to show me how it was done. 
She rigged a horsehair noose on the 
end of a switch, and, by manipulat- 
ing it carefully in the deep water 
close to the bank, yanked out six 
trout in less than twenty minutes, 
Then she got up, left them lying in 
the grass, and started on up the hill 
after her pheasant. A native pheas- 
ant, dressed, would weigh possibly a 
pound. The trout she had caught 
would have weighed easily five times 
that much. 

I tried to talk her into taking 
them, but she refused. Noosing 
trout was well enough for chil- 
dren to fool away their time at, but 
grown people didn't bother with 
such things. She was grown. 


The place where the brook headed 
was only a few miles past the still 
place where the big trout were. It 
was on the slope of a high mountain, 
so near the top that it seemed almost 
like a break in the sky line, near the 
edge of a great lawnlike sweep of 
open grassland that people in the 
Northwest used to call a mountain 
meadow—a half-dozen clear springs, 
so cold it hurt to drink from them, 
that joined together and ran down 
past the white snags of dead trees 
and the dark fir clumps swiftly, but 
without a ripple to break the silence. 
Standing beside the little forest- 
ranger shack where the highest 
spring came out was like standing 
with one’s head and shoulders drawn 
into the sky, completely separated 
from the far-off sound of wind in 
the firs that went on constantly. 
But the silence reached all the way 
to the ground too—down into the 
grass and the dead tree snags and 
the water racing past them toward 
the quaking aspens and the gray 
alders of the canyon below. It was 
not so much looking at a landscape 
as living through something of which 
the landscape and the silence were 
both a part. All the brook’s miles of 
clatter and usefulness could not 
touch the silence, but it touched and 
deepened them, all the way down to 
the town and through the big culvert 
under the railroad tracks where it 
spread out into the river and van- 
ished. THE END 
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I here is one whiskey that needs neither praise 
nor apology when you serve it to your friends. Old Grand-Dad 


is accepted as the finest of all bourbon whiskies. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 
“Head 


td of the Bourbon Family” 
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HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF 


WHAT TO WEAR WHERE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 
Light-traveling, warm-weather wardrobes . 


for America’s two most popular vacation spots: 
seashore and big city. With tips on how to 
travel light with no loss of elegance. Another in 


a series on the implements of today’s lively leisure. 


@ From all the cascades of advice available to travel- 
ers, two words should precede all others: travel light. 

It is not difficult to determine what is meant by 
this. Never take more luggage than you can carry 
down the railroad platform yourself. If you are going 
for a year, send the rest of your things ahead. Travel 
with what you can carry. 

Until recent years this advice would have shocked 
anyone who wanted to be respectably, let alone fash- 
ionably, dressed. Many suits had to be taken, so that 





VACATION BY THE SG&A calls for clothes with a sunny informality, 
Here socialite-athlete Vic Seixas and his wife arrive for a visit 

at the home of friends in Palm Beach, Fla, Her versatile resort wardrolx 
was created by B. H. Wragge, a leading designer 

of casual clothes for women, his by the renowned men's store, 

Brooks Brothers, Mrs, Seixas wears wrinkle-free Dacron 

separates of black meringue cloth, and Mr, Seixas combines dark 


gray doeskin slacks with a checked cotton sports jacket 


VACATION IN THE CITY shares with the beach first position as th 
place for a holiday, Actor Peter Lawford and his wife, the former 
Patricia Kennedy of Boston, begin a vacation in 

exhilarating San Francisco aboard the Oakland ferry. Her summertim 
travel wardrobe, suitable for all the challenges a visit to 

the city presents, is by Pauline Trigére, his by Brooks Brothers 

Mrs, Lawford is wearing a travel suit of gray screen-striped cotton 
which, without the jacket, serves as an afternoon dress, and she carries a 
matching hat and a pragmatically large handbag. Mr. Lawford’s 





business suit is gray Dacron and wool, with a dark pin stripe 
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VACATION CLOTHES: SEASHORE 





For cocktails beside the Colony Hotel's pool, Vie Seixas 
wears striped madras Bermuda shorts and knee socks. His 
kill coal of Dacron and cotton, slightly shorter than 
the conventional jackel, is designed lo be worn with shorts 
Vrs. Seizas’ while linen sheath is a splendid foil 
for all sorts of accessories, uicluding this 


mermaid” stole of fluttering orange chiffon 





This sheer collon shirtdress with full, accordion 
pleated skirt holds is form whether 

in a suilcase or worn for shopping along Palm Beach's 
quaint Via Mizner. Mr. Seivas’ Brooksweave 


summer suil is in a shade called bamboo 





some could be worn while others were being 
cleaned; lots of dresses were necessary, because 
each activity, each period of the day, called for 
a specific kind of attire. 


So whole wardrobes were loaded into the 





Matchmaking in beachwear reaches its - trunk, with hatboxes and valises and suitcases 































height in Mr. Seivas’ combination trailing along behind, and the small safari set 
of swum trunks and shirt of 

plaid India madras. Mrs, Setras 
heach costume, by Hose Maru 


Heid, ie Oriental colton 


off from, say, Grand Central Station for its trek 
into some such wilderness as the Adirondacks. 

Today a well-dressed man or woman can go 
PE CR 6 ES Se around the world with one suitcase. Instead of 
weighing perhaps a quarter of a ton, his baggage 
will weigh between 40 and 60 pounds. And it is 
a very fortunate thing that this is so, for in addi- 
tion to the weight limitations of air travel there 
is also the dearth of porters. Anyone who has 
traveled knows the scrambling crowd scene 
which ensues when 500 travelers, with 1700 
pieces of luggage, are greeted upon their arrival 


somewhere by eighteen aged and apparently 









well-off baggage porters. 


For fun on the pool of te 









(Jolony Hotel Mrs. Seivas wears a 
while elastuized Hose 
Viarv Reid suil of shadou hou 


meare The haller converts 


But such a crisis is unnecessary today. Heavy 







and cumbersome luggage has given way to 
smart, light pieces a traveler can easily manage 





lo a strapless Empire drape by himself. And Continued on Page 108 
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Vrs. Setras’ brilliant silk-print evening sheath remains unruffled through the exi 


either this matching coal or a huge stole 


gencies of travel, and munales {ree 


ly 


with 
They, in turn, can alternate as accessories lo her white sheath. His while silk dinner jackel and b 
lropical worsted trousers are sel off by plaid lie and cummerbund. The pleated dress shirt is Dacron and colton and needs no ironing 


For a tournament 

plays al the Ever wdes Club 
his wife wears a classi 

with matching cummerbur 
pink linen Vassau short 
shirt combines equally we 
while sharkskin dech pants 
and puik ik mandarin 


jackel lor any informa weet 
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Continued from Page 106 there has been a 
revolution in what is to be packed within, As 
the scientists have come up with miracle after 
miracle in fabrics —nylon, Orlon, Dacron—the 
clothes made from them have become lighter, 
easier to pack, better at avoiding travel creases 
These synthetics also tend to ignore the ravages of 
heat and humidity, and can be quickly washed 
when you're drowsy and dried while you're 
asleep. As a result, such items as undergar- 
ments, hose, sleepwear, shirts and blouses re- 
quire a minimum of space; a few of each will 
see you through even extended trips. 

Dress designers join with the makers of lug- 
gage and the makers of fabrics to complete the 
space-saving triumvirate. They are now pro- 
ducing clothes which possess a certain charming 
anonymity. For example, you might buy a 
colorful cotton barebacked dress. Is it meant 
for strolling along the beach walk in the noonday 
sun, or for dancing on the palm-fringed terrace 
at night? No one can be entirely sure, so it can be 
used for both, with accessories which give it the 


appropriate finish Continued on Page 110 


For yachling the Setrases select shorts; 
his are striped madras, hers are 

black linen. His sports shirt is light blue 
Dacron and cotton; her outfit 

is lopped with simple sleeveless linen. 


For luncheon at the Palm Beach Athletic Club Mrs. Seizas 
wears a Dacron shirldress with pleated 

skirt. Her husband's nary blue flannel blazer is worn 

with Dacron-and-wool striped trousers of gray 

and while. With them at the luncheon is Denmark's 
leading woman tennis player, Anne Bagge. 














VACATION CLOTHES: CITY 





Tossing pennies al the Buddha statue in Gump's, San Francisco's 


freasure house of Oriental art, the Lawfords display 

the stylish yet sensible clothes suitable for city sight-seeing 

Her black-and-red colton dress has a cropped-to-the-waist jackel 
over a full-skirled jumper which can be used as a sun 

or sporls dress. Mr. Lawford wears the popular and practical 
combination of a lightweight tweed jackel and gray flannel trousers 


Two renowned San Francisco traditions, 

superb panoramas of the Bay and occasional showers, 
meet in this photo of the Lawfords striding across 

the lop of Russian Hill. Mrs. Lawford's raincoat is a 
double-breasted duster in Everglaze colton, with 

pearl buttons and a large collar, by Lawrence of London. 










For the brisk bree les of Fisherman s 
Wharf, Mrs. Peter Lawford wears a black 


grosgrain companion coal which suis 


her entire travel wardrobe, Mr. Lau ford 4 
wears a lightweight poplin 
raincoal with Tattersall plaid lining 











hire ed in keepu pith the eleaance of the Palace 
Hotel's Garden Court, Mrs. Lawford wears a 
hlack cord collon sheath with baleau neckline and 
cavalier culls al the elhbou Her mia 
almost uwiathle hal ux of black ve 7 Vr. Lawford 
navy blue suil of Dacron, ravon and mohau 


kor mal enough for the Palace. these clothe 


are alao unprelentious enough for lhe alreel. where 


helow) the Lawfords pause al a flower stall 





( bla on a terrace of the Fairmont Hotel, with Tels raph 

ii fou / ) hie hack ound Vi Lau ford choose a opn livcale d 
whla are ol black organza wilh all-over horizontal luckin 

ii slid overs a m underskirl lo form a houelle of unusua 


nleresl. ller hushand wears the ever-useful nar blue sul 
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Continued from Page 108 In choosing 
clothes which can be used for different occa- 
sions and in various combinations, women 
should begin by selecting a basic color, pref- 
erably one in the versatile neutral range. With 
that, blouses, jackets and belts can be added 
which are on friendly terms with one another 
and so can be worn in many combinations 

Scarves and jewelry, which take up little room, 
can provide the sparks of color. That unique 
pair of shoes should be left at home, just because 
it is unique. Use the packing space for a pair 
which will do double or triple duty 

Men’s clothes can be equally adroit. The 
trousers of a gray flannel suit will double as 
Slacks when worn with a sports jacket. Unless 
the weather is going to be distinctly cold, a rain- 
coat will do as an all-purpose topcoat. When 
necessary, an Oxford gray or navy business suit 
can give the impression of a dinner jacket when 
worn with a white shirt and bow tie. However, 
if the vacation is to be fairly formal, a genuine 
dinner jacket is probably wiser; the silk or 
tropical-worsted variety is not very bulky. 

Every traveler acquires tricks and short cuts 
of his own. But for everyone there are a few 
basic principles. The kind of weather expected 
is of course decisive. Nearly as important ts the 
kind of transportation to be used. Air travel 
enforces the “travel light” axiom more rigidly 
than any other; but traveling light remains the 
cardinal rule for ease and convenience, whether 
the transport is a ship, train, or even car 

One advantage of traveling light is that you 


can succumb Continued on Page 11: 





















For dinner in the artful and delicate ambiance of one 


of the city's leading Oriental restaurants 


the Yamato Sukivaki House, Mrs. Lawford is striking in 


full-skirted flame organza. A small matching 
cape and dyed-to-match bare sandals are worn with ul 


Vr. Lawford wears a black dinner jacket 
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ACCESSORIES FOR TRAVELING LIGHT 








1. Kid etippers, in pink, blue, white 2.Handied mirror of highly pol 
or black, have split-leather soles ished steel is a generous 6''x 4"’, has 
matching drawstring pouch. $5.26 natural pigskin carrying case. $7.50 

GS. Piastic raincoat with hood 6.Grooming aide in bluc-and- 
and belt, fits men or women. Folds white, plastic-tweed case: 2 folding 

pactly. Pink, yellow, blue of ind 4 clothespin hangers; utility 
reen in medium or large. $2.75 ind sewing boxes; nail brush. $5.50 


Continued from Page 110 freely to the temp- 
lation to buy, buy, buy en route. Many trav- 
clers spend much of their time and all of their 
clothes money in shopping expeditions at home, 
and then when they set out on their trip, fully 
equipped, they see far more attractive buys all 
around them wherever they go. 

Just one thing must be added: don’t travel 
too light. To take only one suit, no matter how 
cleverly it can be combined with a whole pro- 
cession of shirts, blouses, or other accesso 
ries, Will gradually reduce you to an implacable 
hatred of that one suit. People who spend much 
time with you will be similarly afflicted. Take 
or buy on the trip, a number of outfits; just be 
certain that they are easily packed, versatile, 
and appropriate 

And so, havine absorbed and followed all 
this advice, forget about your clothes. Don't 
devote precious vacation time to taking care 
of them; on a trip the purpose of clothes is to 


take care of you rk END 


Prepared by Ruth Massey, Holiday What to Wear Where Editor 


icknowledement for valuable assistance to: Mary Elizabeth Han 
lev. Holiday Shopping Editor; and to Amelia Earhart Luggage 
tilantic Products, Capesio, Castlectiff, Echo Scarfs, Miriam Has 


hell. 1. Miller & Sons, Josef Handbags, Kislav, Lederer de Paris 
Marvella Pearls, Mr. John, Perrella Gloves, Roger Van S, U.S 
Rubber Co William J 


12 








3. Traveling tron weighs only I's 4. Man's hat of noncrushable felt, 
2% ozs., rolls for packing. Gray or 
brown, in sizes 64-744. $18.75. 


Ibs., has domestic-foreign converter 
switch. Handle folds flat. $12.95 





7. Five pill botties of unbreakable 8. Cosmetic kit of rubber-lined 
plastic, color-marked to match your acetate has zippered section fitted 
labels in lid top. Cowhide case, 3’’x 


5’’x!'o” Red, brown or wine. $6.95 


with plastic accessories. Flower 
print on white, pink or blue. $6.85. 





9. Shopping-handbag mates 10. Nylon umbretia with English 
of homespun and natural blond malacea handle folds to 22”, 
cowhide, Shopping bag is 14’’x 
14'4", $49.95; handbag, $27.95 


Woman's is gray, brown, red, blue or 
black, Man's in black only. $12.75. 





“Qe 





é 





she 


14. Bilttotd with three pockets and a 12. Manicure kit in black, red or 
plastic accordion folder for 18 cards 
Black or brown morocco, $9.90 


cognac calfskin clips onto nylon 
brush. Gold-plated fittings. $11.25. 


Note: The numbered items shown above can be mail-ordered, postpaid, as follows : Items 
1,8, Bonwit Teller, 721 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22 2,3,7, Abercrombie & Fitch, 360 Mad- 
ison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 4, Brooks Brothers, 346 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 5, 12, 
House of European Specialties, 29 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19... .6, 10, Mark Cross, Fifth 
Ave. at 55th St., N.Y.C. 22 9, Bergdorf Goodman, 2 W. 58th St., N.Y¥.C. 19... 
11, Camalier & Buckley, 1141 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








KING BENNY: THE BEST ISN’T GOOD ENOUGH 


He was a professional jazzman at 14. He’s been the unquestioned King of Swing since 
the mid-thirties. While his millions of subjects were still stomping in the aisles, he 
tentatively took up Mozart—quickly won solo roles with top symphonies. Now sending 
a new jazz generation, Benny Goodman has never satisfied himself —still religiously 
practices his clarinet two hours daily trying to make the best better. When touring 
perfectionist Goodman naturally chooses Lockheed luxury liners, long preferred by 
world travelers. Next February he will fly to Frankfurt on the new, faster, longer-rangs 


LOCKHELED STARLINER (Model 1649)...via LUFTHANSA —German Airline: LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


KHEED LUXURY LINERS SERVE THE WORLD ON: Air Franc 
* LAY The Ve yelan Airline « lutthansa 











Secrets of the seasons: Winter gives way to the first flowers of 
Spring. Magically nature brings on each season in dutiful fashion. Johnnie 
Walker has watched 187 years of them come and go...and has mellowed 





delectably with time. This superb whisky, born in Scotland, carries much of 


the bounty of nature. Golden grains of barley, pure mountain-stream water, f By appointment to 
A e Her Majesty the Queen 
Highland peat, all add unique taste to this Scotch. Mild in flavour... amber \? Beotch Whisky Distillers 
‘ John Walker 4 Sone Limited 
in colour... the distinet character of Johnnie Walker Red Label is applauded ° 


throughout the world, Try this Great Scot today. 
BORN 1820 


JOHNNIBE WALKER «© RED LABEL « SCOTCH WHISKY +00 SHEE 


. going strong 
Biended Seotch Whisky, 86.5 Proof + Jmported by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. , 
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AN ARTFUL GUIDE 
TO GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 


Continued from Page 69 


Washington Square wears a Currier 
& Ives look. In winter every flake of 
snow that falls there seems to settle 
into a Georgian shape. 

Yes, 


the peerage, gave up her apartment 


Eleanor Roosevelt, last of 


there a few years ago. NYU keeps 
encroaching, modernity imposes its 
aseptic contours. And despite all 
this the north side of the Square is 
still something of a pre-Victorian 
promenade 


The patricians do their surviving 


nearby. Some live in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, a calculated and 
rather lovely anachronism. Here 


they brunch in the sidewalk restau- 
rant or dine in the Mayfair lassi- 
tude of its Pink Salon. Some are en- 
the Hotel, 
leafing their newspaper, The Villager 


sconced in Grosvenor 


(“Reflecting the Treasured Tradi- 


tions of this Cherished Commu- 


nity’), to read who visited whom. 

And some patricians are unretired 
Villagers like Mrs. Elser, of the Vil- 
lage Art Center. A handsome vestige 
favoring turn-of-the-century hats 
and country tweeds, Mrs. Elser of- 
fers practically free hanging space 
to the serious artists, and a courtly 
cup of tea to all visitors. Though she 
presides over the 


institution cCas- 


ually, as over a Bloomsbury at- 
home, a number of her nurslings 
have achieved the Metropolitan and 
the Museum of Modern Art 
Nothing seems further from such 
splendors than the decibel-happy 
hives of the Italian precinct. Yet the 
two have much in common. All 
naturalized 
But Italian 


patrician are to the Village born. 


others here are com- 


munity members and 
Together the two take care of all the 
practicalities of the place. The latter 
the 


The Italians bake its bread and drive 


invented it, former service it. 
its trucks, run the night-club belt on 
West 3rd, own a good deal of the 
real estate. A few make up the down- 
town wing of the glamorous under- 


world 


or another always gleams wickedly 


one current-model Cadillac 


in front of Café Society on Sheridan 
Square, and however double-parked, 
ticket. 
are at the political controls; they 
have, in fact, 
that 


shall never know a Italians 


given the nation a 


name rings through smoke- 
filled rooms from coast to coast: the 
leader of the local Democratic Club 
happens to be one Carmine De- 
Sapo. 

If, then, the patricians connect the 
Village to its past north of Washing- 


ton Square, the Italians anchor it in 


pungent reality to the south. Its main 
street is Bleecker between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues—a hurly-burly of piz- 
zerias, sausage vendors, bocce alleys, 
parochial-school kids, and, above all, 
sidewalk 
greenery you can scarcely get elsewhere 
in New York: giant artichokes, lamb’s- 


pushcarts blooming with 


tongue (a very fine salad), caponata 


(eggplant appetizer), fennel (a kind of 


; 





new Wilson racket 





You sense it the moment you pick up your 
This is it 
The racket that puts the ball where you want it 


licorice-tasting lettuce). But even the 
more residential streets brim and buzz. 
If you walk south of Bleecker, along 
Mulberry 
Mott, where the San Gennaro Festi- 
val explodes fall with thirty 
thousand colored light bulbs, you'll be 
making a Cook's tour of a migrated 
Washlines the 
Butchers and grocers chat in front of 


Thompson Street to and 


each 


Naples sail breeze. 


The Racket 
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. that gives you 


the power to smash through your opponent's game. 


This power that makes your Wilson racket come alive is built in 
with exclusive. Strata-Bow Construction, And, in the extensive Wilson line you'll find 
the racket perfect for your game 






Play Wilson Championship Tennis Balls 


Now in the new Wilson Pak 4 handy carrying carton with 


four sealed cans of three famous Wilson Championship balls 


Find out why the Wilson Championship is the choice 


The world famed Wilson Tennis Advisory Staff 


tennis stars ever assembled 


of top-seeded players everywhere 


the greatest group of top-notch 


play, recommend and help design Wilson Tennis 


Equipment. Jack Kramer, Maureen Connolly, Don Budge, Mary Hardwick, Tony 


Wherever quality tennis equipment is sold. 


| 
| Trabert, Frank Sedgman, Alice Marble, and leading amateurs, play Wilson! 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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that comes 


the racket that comes alive for you. 


This season let your tennis come alive 
Start winning with Wilson! 












their stores long after they close, Cards 
smack in store-front social clubs, From 
the corner funeral parlors the inevitable 
alabaster lamp shines below the op 
“Fight! Fight! 


shout the kids, and surround two little 


eratic potted palm 


Rocky Grazianos trying fledgling fists 


on one another. Between the worn 


rusty houses flows the Latin zest that 


leavens slum with carnival 


Alive! 


All this seems to have little to do As affluent as Greenwich (Conn.), on West 10th and IIth, in the toy inspirations. Since they are sensitive 
with the Bohemian idyll called Green- but of opposite outlook, are the en- scenery of MacDougal Alleyand Wash- to Bohemia, and perhaps vaguely 
wich Village. Yet the Bohemians shop lightened loaded. Others may commute _ ington Mews, the Sullivan-MacDougal guilty about it, they want to share 
there, cat its tangy pizzas, descend into _to three-and-a-half-bathrooms in Con- Gardens | mentioned earlier, and the _ its postal zone even if, by their very 
its dugout restaurants such as Monte’s necticut. They, however, have chosen Bleecker Garden Apartments. presence, they raise its rents. They 
on MacDougal Street. Most of all they _ the Village. They are not exactly in the These are the homes where the sling want to expand their noncommut- 
use it to flesh out their airyintellectual- arts, but in the plush fringe trades chair creaks, the hi-fi shricks, and the ing into nonconforming. More than 
ism. Without Little Italy, Bohemia around them; they agent, produce, air is conditioned all day. Most of its one head-of-the-family among them 
would dangle in mid-air like an attic publish. Litthke Westports have sprung inhabitants make their considerable tries to rise above the counting- 
unsupported by a ground floor. up in the old latuice-balconied houses money by merchandising other people’s house complex of his workday by 

APE Ce ne Ea a as _ donning desert boots and a duffel 
coat in the evening. His wife miti- 
gates the mink in the closet with the 


os Se mobile in the hall. Their secret hope 
i | Nn y ¢ is that their souls will be liberated 
é the year all the people at all their 

- nd : j | parties sit on the floor. 


, “ . In the Village there are also the 
fi rst Stop OY) Matsons Muses’ darlings, living just as amply, 
° if a litthe more unpredictably, than 

new South Pacific route | those of Mammon. Maurice Evans 
. . lords it in a former stable on West 
v1a, ss Mariposa..ssMonterey | 10th Street. Where horses used to 
| stamp in stalls, the impresario-star 

now keeps theatrical equipment. The 
ex-hayloft harbors a study alive with 
















































Poets write about it, Painters paint it. You can see it—soon! Plana | 


. glamorous 42-day Matson round-trip cruise calling at Tahiti, New | secretaries and long-distance calls. 
Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii. Loads of time to shop And on the top floor, once the 
and explore each port. Matson’s MARIPOSA or MONTEREY groom's quarters, Mr. Evans created 
is your luxurious, air-conditioned hotel for each visit. the beige-and-dark-blond décor of 


an apartment that has benefited 


If you've a yen for a particular paradise, stop off, then continue from the antique-hunting of a dozen 


your cruise 3 weeks later. Or arrange a special sea-air itinerary 
from any of these ports to any destination in the South Pacific, ; 7 
Orient or round-the-world e. ¢. cummings lives on Patchin 


national tours. 





Place, which is so tiny a cul-de-sac 
Whatever your plans, you'll remember the thrill of Matson travel | that it looks, appropriately, like an 
Cuisine, service and decor are famous. Decks, lounges and swim- | uncapitalized alley. Small as it is, 
— pools are spacious, inviting. All tee in First | it has also sheltered such as John 
Class, all with private bath. Call your Travel Agent now. Book | ; 
- o Masefield, John Reed and Theodore 
Matson — over 70 years experience in pleasant Pacific travel 
| Dreiser. 


José Quintero, possibly the most 


in a Parisian crook of Barrow Street. 
| A few stone-throws away are the 
—— a - hearths of Kim Hunter, Geraldine 
usn, green fills, _ . a . 
Samoa — Pago Pago is Polynesia’s Page, and Winchell knows how 
most beautiful harbor. Samoans are | 
handsome, too. You'll delight in many other luminaries. 


nearby, is a must-see 


‘ | 
Tahiti Storybook isle of gorgeous Fiji The once -savage Fijian now inspired of our young theater di- 
scenery, balmy clime and friendly aims his spears only to please you, | < ‘ 
people, Shops are quaint, nightlife in native dances, ceremonials. Spend rectors, occupies an ancient uplex 
excitingly different. Idyllic Moorea, your shillings in well-stocked ba 


7aars, Or in trips around this island 


snow-topped mountains, thermal 


wonderlands accent this picture 


Plan on a visit to Waitomo Caves ' ’ . | , 
ind Rotorua, colorful land of the their marketplaces, tropic archite These are the people who live the 
A ture and beloved mountain, the 

aoris 


Rainmaker | great dream: they’ve become rich or 


at least famous in the pursuit of art. 
Australia— Set your sights on Syd 








| Still, they are not the ones who con- 
ney's gleaming beaches, wonderful Hawaii Unforgettable land of the | 4 * 
parklands, or its outlying moun lei and hula. You'll swim at Waikiki stitute the proper attraction of the 
tains and king-sized ranches. Excel dance under the stars at the Royal | V illage. Here it 18 not the knowns, 
lent horseracing, and many other Hawaiian, thrill to sights from Dia 7 
sports mond Head to Pearl Harbor but the unknowns—or, rather, the 
not-yet-knowns—who are the mag- 
go netic core of the Village. 
No matter that at least half o 
THE SMART WAY ' . east half of 
10 THE SOUTH PACIFIC AND HAWAII their round-the-clock costume ball 
consists of impostors. The girl bull- 
. » cane yn-splattere 
Caimi teen tics «Ginern » Gain Dentin » Qrenile | fighter with the vermilion-splattered 
Portland Los Angeles « San Diego - Honolulu blouse, who 5s 50 hip in crossing the 


cobbles of Minetta Lane, might turn 
out to be an exhibitionist insurance 
clerk; and beards have been known 
to enclose poseurs as pensively as 
philosophers. I repeat: it doesn’t 
matter. They make the Village. 
Why? It’s not simply a question 
of their having the coolest dope. 
“Man,” they say with inviolable 


certitude, “they blow much crazier 
riffs in the Café Bohemia (on Bar- 
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row Street) than in the Jazz __erously tipping new clientele—an action an itinerant beehive around its queen ritory, Louis’ itself was abandoned on 
Pad (on Sheridan Square).”” roughly analogous to a zoo guard and settled twenty minutes later into another drastic afternoon for the Ri 
And it is not just the possibility throwing more meat to the spectators Louis’ bar on Sheridan Square. There icra just across the square. Unless 





that the phoniest-looking than to the lions. One afternoon in 1950 they stayed for a few years third emigration has taken place since 

among them may emerge as_ the entire congregation of the “real” The outsiders, however, began to this was written, you will find them in A 
the Tennessee Williams of to- ones moved in a body out of the Remo, harass them again. And while the steps the Riviera still 

morrow morning. No, I think swarmed solidly through the streets like on top of Louis’ are stil! offbeat ter- Continued on Page 119 


there’s another reason why the 
fire chief from Minneapolis 
won't go home satisfied until 
he’s seen at least one unshow- 
ered paintress with dandruff 
on her Venezuelan earrings. | 
think such creatures mesmer- 
ize because they are the last 
loiterers in our panting civili- 
zation. They amaze with the 
impression that they are too | § . 
careless to be successful, too . : 4 SAKONRET POINT 
indifferent to be failures. Un- | | - + ‘ CAPE COD 
like the success or the failure, uff ms 33 . 
they stand free, alone. In their ae 
view, having beer parties leaves 
no time for getting ahead. 
Among them poverty is fun; 
disrespectability can be worn 
as a boutonniére. Even if they 
are all too self-consciously Se deter neal i 
aware of it, they are the “real th k Lal ee NEWPORT 
thing.” tet >. 4 " ' GOES ON RECORD 
We have no other carni- ' 
valers so casually heretic. Near 
noon they rise wherever paint 
peels or water flows rusty— 











DRONE, 
CLACK, HISS 


; f THAT'S ALL 
especially in the broken-down 
rows near Second Avenue, to Siac On the pag of our building 
on upper Times Square, a 
which the rent levels have ee wh old ph md = 
driven them. They may work, — listening to some tapes by ' ; ' CONTEMPORARY 
counter-clerking in luncheon- , : Louis Armstrong, tears be iffa jazz AMERICANS 
ettes; they may create, letting ' cheat streaming from his sightiess jieamesepdes In a recent general record 
the cockroaches run from crev- ayes. *) aay Rouge ve heer ' . ats catalog which lists some 
‘ : my blues like this,”” W. C. Handy tt ha ome ‘ 
ices straight into novels. They said again and again. “Truly wenty-three different recordings 
‘ i ‘ 2 of Beethoven's ‘Fifth’ it is 
meet each other. The girls, wonderful! Truly wonderfull iN rt's 
¢ f t Nobody b : disturbing to discover how few 
yoked in heavy copper at the , - y but my boy Louis .' ed contemporary American 
waist, sit on the steps above Seute Save Cone B.” Armeieng composit are availabl 
“ ‘ : ‘ , ) OSITIONS are Aavaiiavdie in 
a ; P sat at his side doing quite a job f t si an ’ sioatn Prt 
Louis’ bar. The men stroll, of looking proud and modest a age — : bing be “ey 
. t ry r f . orm bia & ocern merican 
Paisley scarfs blazing above ; at the same time. He kept saying Resetusete Hein en , 
? ) . 4 peers ocries as 
dirty sweatshirts. Sunday after- - ‘ , what fun the sessions had been. ’ nd inaugurated 6 few years ago in 
one te tf sine and cum “Ain't no work, making records an etpeenah it nat Ol as . , 
> - _ a emp ° iriees wh 
change tice like this! Them old-time good dbenciss yy 
mer, their guitars strum away ones play themselves. We was wieil adie fr an = 
LAr : " . oe V 1S was Oo rite nice 
the hours at Washington just having a bali, that’s all. ‘ Repairs  neendhtn yogi | V4 
. “_ , . Pepe rn or a4 reco 
Square fountain. Minnesotan JAEE WAP RRR SS OF THE U.S.A Truth is, Louis has a ball every t company. Since then we have 
d Midto r alike are trans ) time he (ens Up Wie Hare t been pleased (and frank! 
‘ Te - are tle ad ren please nd tran 
and Midtowner alike are of his, and 00 dees anyone 3 | | - od (a . y 
fixed by such perverse, won- within earshot. As supporting Smeazqe) at tne wnoreneerte: 
Lerfuls ; den we offer th LOUIS ARMSTRONG acceptance of this project. Two 
dertul apparitions. ae evi ce ; ese EDDIE CONDON NEWPORT composers whose music hat 
The sight-seen don’t mind recent reveases been especially popular are 
mingling with the sight-seers, LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAVS DAVE BRUBECK JAY & KAI Leon Kirchner (above) and 
u e £ W. C. HANDY NEWPORT ‘ 
but they insist on certain ex- CL 591 — ichuman (below) 
: P his latest release in the series 
clusive preserves. The sociol- SATCH PLAYS FATS DUKE ELLINGTON . 
. cL 708 BUCK CLAYTO? ALl TAR® containing new works y potn 
ogy of Village bars proves hie could very easily add you to 
. AMBASSADOR SATCH NEWPORT 
that. A curious kind of Gresh- cu 840 the ranks of modern music 
am’s law operates here, the (alt specially priced for @ limited ELLINGTON ot NEWPORT enthusiasts 
off beat being constantly driven time only) ' WALLIAN OCrHUAAAde Cr 
rticte o eit? re 
out by the on-. For example Orchestra, Eugene Or 
the San Remo bar on Mac- son RENNER Pie 
Dougal was the “real’’ meet- Philharmonic-Sympt 
, . f WN York, Dimitri 
ing place in the 1940's. This of New 


Cond 
attracted at first the curiosity ML $185 ($3.98) 
and then the patronage of 
tourists. The “real” ones be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable. 


What's more, the bartenders THE SOUND OF GENIUS is ON LO) MOI 82)0.8 ° | RECORDS 


began to favor the more gen- 
A Division of (84 toe 


Prices are tuggerte 


Avadetie ane 








es Cini the on on 
Auvtilled. im Il comlries. anc 


Rio de Janeiro 


Bra 


onderful cooler enjoy the frosty 
Grin. It ary the right prool and 


u know it quality gin at its very best 


GILBEYS GIN 


“The world aqrees On ( I LBEY’S, please'!” 


ia, A ralia outh Africa. France. Italy, Arges 
UTRAL SPIRITS. W.@& A. GILBEY, LTD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Continued from Page 117 

Two other establishments deserve 
to be mentioned in this connection. 
The White Horse Tavern serves a 
fifty-cent whisky sour than which 
there is no larger west of Dublin, 
and caters to a literary crowd that’s 
a bit too published to be entirely 
off-beat. Norman Mailer and Her- 
man Wouk have blazed a trail to 
Hudson Street, and Dylan Thomas 
made the White Horse a pilgrims’ 
inn by stopping there only hours 
before his death. Julius’, on the 
West 10th Street and 
Waverly Place, is a resort of the ex- 


corner of 


real or quasi-real ones who, while 
compromised by bank accounts, do 
not resign themselves to being fully 
square. 

Village restaurants are less easily 
identified. Seventeen Barrow Street, 
for example, is lit solely by candles 
ind has a blacksmithy for a back- 
irop. Still it’s an uptowners’ haunt. 

fonte’s, on the other hand, pyra- 
nids its linen napkins like any joint 
on Fiftieth Street, yet feeds many 
denizens of West 4th. The true-blue 
off-beat restaurants are, of course, 
Atkins’ Food 


Shop has plate-glass windows for 


luncheonettes. Jim 
walls, which permit its patrons to 
see and be seen by everyone on 
Sheridan Square. It’s as close as 
New York has come to a low-priced 
existentialist café. 

Nearly off-beat are the Blue Mill 
on Commerce Street and the Bravis- 
simo on Sixth Avenue. Both serve 
good inexpensive food, though their 
repertoire is small. Chumley’s is a 
case by itself. A secret staircase of a 
speak-easy, it has no sign whatsoever 
above its private-looking entrance 
at 86 Bedford Street 


is solid, mostly 


Its food fare 
English, the bar 
fine, the magazine-stocked, chess- 
playing atmosphere Soho, and the 
clientele a club of knowers 

But the culinary glory of the Vil- 
lage comes from the middle-beat 
restaurants that attract inhabitants 
as much as outsiders. Peter’s Back- 
yard on West 10th is built around 
the gay inferno of a seven-foot char- 
coal pit that broils into lusciousness 
everything from Bermuda onions to 
shrimp to blue-ribbon prime steak. 
Leo’s Viennese Restaurant is a Sher- 
idan Square stronghold of Kalbs- 
stelze, a Viennese delicacy. Leslie 
West 9th, 
dark and intimate and upholstered 
that 
double bed with waiters, has a re- 


House on which is so 


it always reminds me of a 


sourceful French-American cuisine; 
so has its sister restaurant, the play- 
fully put-together 
the block 


the new 


Penguin down 

In the Steak Joint and in 
Brevoort (oh, ancient but 
now hollow name!) the cooking ts 
more competent the 


than atmos- 


phere. As for the Charles, grand sei- 
gneur of all Village restaurants, it is a 
tribute to the myriad arts of its menu— 
particularly the pot-au-feu—that gen- 
uine Villagers still find their way to 
Sixth Avenue and 10th Street through 
all the limousines that clutter its curb. 

The night clubs and stripperies on 
3rd Street are all on-beat, regulation- 
size dollar traps, but the local hipsters 
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Outboard from $1595, Inboard from $2595 
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Outboard from $850, inboard from $2025 


won't even go near interesting spots 
like Number One Fifth Avenue or the 
Village Vanguard, hatchery of Judy 
Holliday, among other big-timers. The 
off-beater’s floor show is the sidewalk. 

My over-all scheme also applies to 
the homosexual situation. The notori- 
ous bars on the north side of Eighth 
Street are actually window dressing for 
the tourists, 


Certain dives 


west of 


power. ... fully equipped for $3,995 


The more you know about boats, the more you'll marvel at this hustling 
honey of an Owens! She's clearly the ‘‘class’’ of her class, with plenty of 
room for overnight comfort 
your cruise or outrun bad weather 


Sheridan Square are the rendezvous ot 
the off-beat boys 
If, then, the character of the Village 


] 
is so well established in all its diversifi- 


Well 
people like my Alex would say, it lives 


cations, why fear for its lite? 
a bit too well: it thrives too furiously 


Its personality has become that of a 


pseudoesoter ic penny arcade that pac ks 
And it ts 


them in with its side shows 





plenty of speed (up to 40 m.p.h.!) to stretch 
plenty of strength in her extra-heavy 


mahogany frame and 2” Weldwood bottom. Her 150 h.p. engine is boating’'s 
newest, most compact V-8. Her equipment includes every wanted feature, 
at this hard-to-believe low price. At your dealer's, welcome aboard! 
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First Luxury 35mm Camera To 

BEAT THE HIGH COST 
OF QUALITY! 


This temous camerd shattered better than ever, with these im 
the fable that a top-bracket camera fimew “firsts”. . . 

1| NEW shutter with speeds to 1/500th 

must cost over $300. We accom: second, and single light-value number 

plished it by a daringly simple that sets automatically!| 2} NEW squint 

rb . free brilliant viewfinder and rangefinder 

move eliminating the one fea- that sets proper focus even in the 

ture rarely used (by survey) but darkest places! [3] NEW unique front. 

F% : of-camera lever that winds shutter, sets 

cunt Ot peg counter and advances film simultane- 
nica em es t other 
vitai features of the precision cam- 

; cult picture-taking (like color indoors 

era. And now, Konica Ill is even = without flashi) 


ously, automatically [4] NEW high speed 
KONICA III 


6-element f:2 lens that permits diffi- 





Lease a Palm Spr 
at the Magnitf 


pw Coe? 
moe E 
SALT-FREE DIET?) sen”, 


Recapture flavor this easy way! 


ngs Home 
ent 


Enjoy your own luxurious 
apartment with refrigerated 
air-conditioning... the privacy 
of a complete indoor outdoor 
home plus the finest hotel 
service, aristocratic cuisine 
and lavish fun facilities! For 
executives and corporations, 
annual leases have unusual 
tax advantage. October 
completion from $4200 
yearly. Write for colorful, 
illustrated brochure 


‘I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph’s, the 
best-tasting salt substitute made 
Adolph's looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt — retains its flavor in all cook 
ing, baking and canning. The Mono 
Potassium Glutamate in it accents the 
true flavor of all food, Enjoy eating 
again! Ask for Adolph's Salt Substi 


tute at your grocer’s’’ 
FREE SODIUM CALCULATOR 


Adolph’s new vest-pocket Sodium Calculator 
gives sodium content of all familiar foods in no - 
average household serving portions, A handy | 
pugs for low-sodium menu planning. Write | 

- | 


or free copy right away 


1155 paim canyon drive east/paim springs/california 


GIVES YOU YOUR BEST ANSWERS ON 
WHERE TO GOON VACATION 
HULL AUTO Compass ff 
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Adolph’s Ltd., Dept. 0-7 
Burbank, California 





ompass iriv | 
4. ~S hull A tay ; ‘ / | 
“<< 31s, private planes. $4.9 | 
i) $6.50 
| See your Hull Dealer or | 


write for literature 


HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. BOX 246-C-6 Warren, Ohic 
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true that the tourists gaping at My 
Sister Eileen’s basement (14 Gay 
Street) once came in bunches but 
now descend in busloads. It is true 
that the alleys are full of operators 
huckstering beauty. There’s a Van- 
dyke beard on Eighth Street who 
sells to ranchers’ wives “the hand- 
kerchief that Maxwell Bodenheim, 
the hobo Homer, once sick 
into.” It is true that the Washington 
Square Open Art Show, which pro- 
fences and walls 
June and September, has 
turned into a Bazaar de Junk. Alas, 
even the bums have turned arty. 
Between Fourth Street and 14th, one 
panhandles in pentameters. “Sir,” | 
have been asked, “would you care 
to corrupt me with a dime?” Or 
“Buddy, excuse me, how about a 


was 


liferates on all 


every 


little subsidy for an apodictic poet?” 

The fellow who ghosts their ma- 
terial also seems to compose the 
museum catalogue with which many 
a second-rate restaurant likes to de- 
scribe its inventory. A self-respecting 
room, I've discovered, must 
contain a Grecian motif; ash trays 


rest 


are obliged to have been Byzantine 
chalices. Nothing is made any more. 
Everything is wrought. 

But the professional practitioners 
of Bohemia have been with us ever 
since Francois Villon became mar- 
ketable. The Village will survive the 
fakes just as the Left Bank has. 

By way of paradox the recent ex- 
plosive flourishing of genuine crea- 
tive forces may be an eventually 
more serious development. The craft 
shops that line West 4th Street east 
of Sheridan Square, for instance, 
still translate exquisite and original 
ideas into silver, leather and bronze. 
But they've lost a bit of the Ben- 
venuto Cellini air. Many have opened 
branches in Provincetown, Carmel, 
and even up-town Manhattan. Some 
indulge in wall-to-wall carpeting. 
And despite the Village hours they 
keep (noonish to midnight), there 
sometimes creeps behind their coun- 
ters the smoothness of a Lexington 
\venue emporium, 

Or take the New School 


quixotic adventure into adult edu- 


Once a 


cation, today it plays Sorbonne to 
But it 
is more than the University of 


the Village student quarter 


Greenwich Village. I've been teach- 
ing there for four years, and still the 
variety of students shocks me. A not 
untypical class of mine included two 
Navy rear admirals, a third-grade 
detective, the wife of a Broadway 
playwright, a full-time crackpot in a 
corduroy jacket, a subway tower- 
man, a secretary, and Marshall Field 
111. In the past six years New School 
writing students have published no 
less than twenty-eight novels, of 
which three were contenders for the 


puny 


National Book Award. Such sta- 
tistics now attract some 9000 stu- 
dents yearly to West 12th Street, 
and as a result the New School, like 
NYU, has begun to gobble up neigh- 
boring houses for campus space. 
What will keep it from becoming 
just another academic empire, | 
hope, is not only its individualistic 
bent but also the absence of a foot- 
ball team. 

The most startling florescence of 
all has been experienced by Village 
theater. It knew isolated successes 
in the late '20’s—the Washington 
Square Players and the Province- 
town Players’ discovery of Eugene 
O'Neill. But O’ Neill quickly became 
a Broadway property, and the Wash- 
ington Square Players also turned 
Shubertward into the Theater Guild. 
For a long time afterward, through 
the °30’s, °40’s, even the early *50’s, 
Village theater consisted largely of 
private mummeries in miscellaneous 
cellars. But the hit production in 
1952 of Summer and Smoke, Ten- 
nessee Williams’ Broadway flop, 
changed all that. Everybody went 
downtown to see how José Quintero 
staged his theater-in-the-round at 
Circle-in-the (Sheridan)-Square Play- 
house. The critics of the great met- 
ropolitan dailies, who had previ- 
ously feared they would fall into th 
Atlantic if they ventured below 401! 
Street, began to comb the houses 
between 14th and 4th. The American 
theater expanded from Shubert Al- 
ley forty blocks to the south. Today 
the Village constitutes a play-going 
center second only to Broadway it- 
self. In fact a local friend of mine 
“off-Broadway” label. 
“Broadway,” he says, “‘is off-Village 


rejects the 


theater.” 

The Thespian axis in the Village 
runs roughly along 4th Street. If you 
start on the East Side, you will find 
among the Ukraimian accents and 
pastrami whifls of Second Avenue 
the Phoenix, a movie house reformed 
into a theater. Since its rebirth in 
1953 it has probably known as many 
star-studded revivals, more profes- 
sionally dusted-off classics and cun- 
ning experiments, than any theater 
uptown. Just to the south of it is the 
Fourth Street former 
synagogue and now a kind of theater- 


Theater, a 


in-the-rectangle, with the stage a 
strip down the center. Actors enter 
through the aisle on the heels of 
latecomers, and exit directly into the 
street. Legend has it that during 
Uncle Vanya, Franchot Tone would 
take his bows, walk down a couple 
of steps, and straight into the Squeez- 
Inn next door for an intermission 
claret; exactly ten paces separated 
applause from aperitif. Yet in this 
freakish theater, producer-director 
123 
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ST. PAUL - NEW ORLEANS 


20-Day River Cruises 
aboard the 






=—a-itl b ¢ 
SS DELTA QUEEN” 


ST. PAUL 


If you like a calm, restful holiday 
with just the right amount of shipboard 
autumn in ite golden splendor 


spiced 
entertainment 


exploratory shore stops in historic towns down 
this is for you! 


the Ohio and up the Mississippi 
Leaves Cincinnati Sept. 7, 1957 
Kates, $325 up, plus tax. 


NEW ORLEANS 


If you like to journey into the 
past glories and traditions of the romantic Southland 

ite stately mansions taste the foreign flavor of New 
Orleans French Quarter enjoy complete relaxation 
all the way you'll make reservations now! Leave 
Cincinnati Sept, 24, and Oct, 19, 1957 
Kates, $375 up, plus tax 
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Order here tor TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London of Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, ete. Travel permite, maps, pro- 
cured Wouble free See Europe for tar less 

~ byear! NO BOND REQUIRED. 
* Ford Abroad Tours of 
Europe also Offered 
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INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 
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CiTMc i TMECIT 


in EUROPE 


WE BUY A NEW CAR FOR YOU 


Purchase Price to Poy— as 
Unlimited Mileage low as 


All Touring Documents inciuded 
Full insurence Coverage 


2. PURCHASE — REPURCHASE PLAN 


New Cor depreciation 518 per 
imited Mileage os low as week 
Repurchase in Dollors Gueranteed 

aiso 


per Day 
A Network of Agencies 
in 16 Countries to assist you 
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Continued from Page 120 

David Ross has put on the keenest, 
longest-running interpretations 
Chekhov has yet had in this country. 

Further west we come to the 
Circle-in-the-Square, where O'Neill's 
The Iceman Cometh (another Broad- 
way flop) has been glooming for a 
year to incandescent reviews. The 
resident magicians are Quintero, di- 
rector and co-producer, and Leigh 
Connell and Ted Mann, producers. 
Retaining their Village know-how, 
they have now scaled Broadway, 
again tackling America’s peak 
playwright at his most formid- 
able. Under their banner Fredric 
March has ravished critics and mor- 
tified uptown audiences in Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night. 

Last but not least is the Theatre 
de Lys on Christopher Street in the 
Village’s western fringe. This is the 
almost permanent home of Three- 
penny Opera. The Kurt Weill- 
Berthold Brecht revival has emerged 
as off-Broadway’s South Pacific. \t 
was under the gray lofts of Christo- 
pher Street that the ballad of Mack 
the Knife started its journey through 
the nation’s jukeboxes. 

Sure, the old-timers tell me, busi- 
ness is fine in the Village—but the 
spirit is lousy. It was better before 
the box-office stars descended on 
the littler theaters, when the direc- 
tors had to substitute some plain 
old genius for a modern lighting 
system. Where are those times? 
Where the great characters? Where 
Maxwell Bodenheim, who used to 
walk up to strangers in bars and 
barter two metaphors for a drink? 
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Where Harry Kemp, who once suc- 
cessfully evaded daylight for a whole 
year? Where Joe Gould, the fabu- 
lous dwarf with his ever-poised 
revelation-parched notebook, prom- 
ising his Oral History of the World? 
Today there is only Maurice, who 
still clutches to his beard half a ton 
of prehistoric literary quarterlies 
which he offers at two bits per piece 
in order to make friends for the 
bookstore he has been about to 
open for the last thirty years. 

Well, nostalgia has the highest 
standards. And it’s almost a tradi- 
tion in the Village for the veterans 
to cry “Money}” as the boy once 
cried “Wolf!” Yes, there is plenty 
of money in the Village. But many 
of the commercial ventures that now 
prosper, particularly the cofleehouses 
and some restaurants, are owned by 
local painters, writers, photogra- 
phers. Much of the warmth of their 
places springs from their being dilet- 
tante businessmen. And how about 
the Village Voice? Within a year of 
its birth it attained a five-figure cir- 
culation, The celebrity of its con- 
tributors (from Norman Mailer to 
Steve Allen, from J. B. Priestley to 
Gilbert Seldes), the datelines of its 
dispatches (Carmel, Soho, Rome), 
and the scope of its subscription list 
(forty-one states and eight foreign 
countries) have made it the organ of 
the Egghead International. | think 
it has earned its present position be- 
cause of—not despite—the fact that 
its publisher is a still practicing psy- 
chologist, its editor a free-lance 
writer, and neither ever came near 
a linotype machine before. 

Yet there is no doubt that the 
purity of the Village is constantly 
being infringed. Which is all right 
with me. A Bohemia remains genu- 
ine only if vulnerable. The impervi- 
ous ones like the island art colony 
become inbred, the captives of their 
own conformities. The Village is an 
open-end place. Retreats and expan- 
sions give it much of its creative 
dynamic. Much of its freedom too. 
The executive living here can doff 
his charcoal-gray face and relax 
with the hand-to-mouth sculptor at 
Rienzi’s. At the White Horse a 
Dallas tourist buys beers for a pale 
poet and an Italian baker. It is the 
ultimate sorcery of the Village that 
it allows its inhabitants to follow 
their whims instead of their conven- 
tions. Its wayward conviviality 
unites them, patrician and peasant, 
against the sharply differentiated 
society around them. At its best, the 
Village merges fragments from many 
worlds into a happy hamlet of in- 
dividualists. It is enriched, not en- 
dangered—Alex, believe me—by 
ladies who eat soup with their hats 
on. THE END 
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over back of car seat for roadside 
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THE SIEGE OF 
VICKSBURG 
Continued from Page 70 


can inspect it, and the motorist who 
wishes to do so can drive for more 
than twenty miles without ever get- 
ting out of sight of trenches, bomb- 
proofs and forts where Americans of 
an earlier day fought one another. 
The landscape mostly runs straight 
up and down, where the fighting 
took place, with deep ravines and 
eroded gullies cutting across the 
scraggly hills, and the whole layout 
looks like exactly what it was—a 
mean, unhandy sort of place to fight 
a war. 

Vicksburg became important in 
the Civil War because of its location. 
The Mississippi comes south in great, 
lazy, looping curves, and in the 
1860's, meandering down from Mem- 
phis to the Gulf, it tossed a long 
hairpin curve northward right at the 
spot where the high ground leaves 
the river; Vicksburg had been built 
right at the angle of this curve, and 
when the Confederates looked about 
for good places to build forts that 
would deny the river to Yankee gun- 
boats it was an obvious choice. So 
the bluffs were crowned with re- 
doubts, with heavy guns that could 
blow any passing steamboat out of 
the water, and the place became of 
enormous importance. Also, it con- 
nected the two halves of the Confed- 
eracy—the eastern half where most 
of the muscle was, and the western, 
trans-Mississippi half, which could 
supply grain and meat and man- 
power to keep the eastern muscle in 
operation. As long as the Confed- 
eracy could hold Vicksburg it could 
not be conquered; conversely, if 
Vicksburg should fall the Confed- 
eracy was ultimately doomed. 

The North recognized this situa- 
tion as early as the summer of 1862, 
and an army under Grant moved 
south to do something about it. 

Grant had his troubles. He tried 
to come down overland, from Mem- 
phis by way of Corinth, 200 miles 
to the northeast, and Confederate 
raiders destroyed his base of sup- 
plies and convinced him that this 
particular line of approach was no 
good. So he waited, up by the Ten- 
nessee border, while Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman brought an army 
down the Mississippi and undertook 
to storm Vicksburg from the north. 

You can drive up U. S. Route 61 
today, flanking the long line of the 
bluffs, and see where Sherman ran 
into trouble. Sherman had to disem- 
bark troops in the lowlands, march 
across a couple of miles of swamps, 
and then approach steep banks that 
were swarming with determined 


Confederate riflemen. Sherman had 
a genius for brutal overstatement, 
and when he looked the layout over 
he is said to have remarked that it 
would eventually cost 5000 men to 
take Vicksburg and that the price 
might as well be paid right then and 
there. So he made his attack right 
then and there, lost upwards of 1700 
men in a hopeless assault, made not 
a dent in the Confederate defenses, 
and drew off upriver to wait for 
something clse to turn up. 

This happened at the very end of 
the year 1862, and what turned up 
next was Grant and the balance of 
the Union Army, coming down- 
stream from Memphis by steam- 
boat. The army went into camp on 
the levee at Milliken’s Bend, safely 
out of range of the Vicksburg guns, 
and put in a highly unpleasant win- 
ter while the high command tried to 
figure out some way to get at this 
western Gibraltar. 

Its troubles were numerous, grow- 
ing mostly out of the fact that the 
army then lay northwest of the town 
and that no assault could possibly 
be made, with any chance of suc- 
cess, from any quarter except the 
east and southeast. It could not 
simply march east to get into posi- 
tion, because the Yazoo valley lay 
in the way, and the Yazoo valley 
was a land of innumerable swamps 
and deep, sluggish rivers, all but im- 
passable to an army and liberally 
studded with Confederate forts, rifle 
pits and guerrilla outposts. It could 
not steam straight down the river 
because the Vicksburg forts were 
too strong, and it could not go back 
to Memphis and make a fresh start 
because that would be an admission 
of defeat, and the Northern cause 
was rocking unsteadily at the mo- 
ment, with morale low and with a 
strong body of opinion beginning to 
ask, out loud, whether this war was 
quite worth what it was costing. So 
the army stayed there in the mud, 
with disease sweeping the camps and 
with discontent rampant, while Grant 
tried to figure out his next move. 

One job Grant had to try. The 
engineers suggested that if a canal 
could be dug across the neck of land 
formed by the big loop the river 
made in front of Vicksburg, the cur- 
rent of the river might scour it out 
and form a new channel. If that 
happened, the river would simply 
divert itself away from Vicksburg, 
which would leave it high and dry, 
an inland city of no further im- 
portance, and its guns and forts and 
trenches could be by-passed. 

So the word went out: issue picks 
and shovels and let everybody start 
digging. Muttering curses, the army 
went to work, and for long weeks 
the men shoveled and burrowed 
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their way across the neck of land. Bu 
somehow or other the strategy did not 
quite work 

CGsrant felt that the engineers had 
laid out the canal wrong; its upper end 
debouched from a backwater where 
the current was not strong enough to 
sweep on through and finish the job 
and its lower end came out on the river 
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Vicksburg guns anyway, and besides 
the water level was slowly falling, that 
winter, and the expected rush of wa- 
ters never took place 

Nothing ever came of the canal 
lasted, 


in the spring it was quietly forgotten. 


while the war anyhow—and 
Grant worked out a way around his 
difficulties and the army went into the 
campaign which finally resulted in the 
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fall of Vicksburg. But behold how 
fate plays quiet jokes. 

In 1876, thirteen years after this 
frantic digging had ceased, the un- 
predictable Mississippi went on a 
tear. Moving toward the Gulf, the 
river apparently grew tired of the 
Vicksburg loop; it broke a new 
channel through the neck of the long 
tongue of land, following in part the 
abandoned 
its old bed and swept south just as 
the Army engineers had hoped it 


would 


line of Grant’s canal, 


too late to help Grant’s 
Today Vicksburg touches the 
body of the 
southern fringes; 


cause 
main river with its 
its water front, 
now, is a backwater, rendered lively 
by the fact that the Yazoo River, 
which used to join the Mississippi 
a few miles above the town, has been 
diverted (through a chain of bayous 
and sloughs) so that it flows past the 
city, and Vicksburg is still a river 
port. But it has been effectively by- 
passed, and if this had happened 
years hands 
would have been spared a great deal 
of trouble and much fighting. 


thirteen sooner, all 


In any case, Grant’s army swel- 
tered through the winter of 1863; in 
the spring, Grant worked out a plan. 

He marched his army downstream, 
across the river from Vicksburg and 
out of range of the guns, and then he 
had gunboats and transports run the 
batteries so they could get down- 
river and transport his army and 
supplies over to the eastern bank. 
The army's march was laborious; 
roads were half under water, good 
guides were scarce, and the soldiers 
had to apply corduroy surfaces to 
roads as they went; but anything 
was better than sweltering in the 
swamps and the men moved with a 
will. The fleet, meanwhile, put on a 
spectacular show. In the blackness 
of a spring evening warships and 
transports under full steam went 
barreling past the forts. The waiting 
Confederates set fire to houses, over 
on the Louisiana shore, to provide 
light, and then let fly with every- 
thing they had. There was a tremen- 
dous racket and clamor; the air was 
full of bursting shells, the river was 
blanketed with boiling smoke, the 
Vicksburg bluffs trembled and quiv- 
ered with the jar of the heavy guns. 
Against all the odds, the thing 
worked. Grant lost some of his 
boats, but he got enough down- 
stream to ferry his army over the 
and by the end of April he had 
his men back in the state of Missis- 
sippi, thirty miles below Vicksburg, 


river, 


ready to start a new campaign. 

It was a chancy business. To main- 
tain a supply line with food- and 
ammunition-loaded boats running 
past the batteries was out of the 


question. Until he could fight his 
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way inland, drive the Confederate 
armies out and put his men in posi- 
tion east of Vicksburg, with the 
right wing curling upstream far 
enough to meet the steamboats com- 
ing down from Memphis, Grant's 
army was utterly isolated. If it could 
move fast and enjoy unbroken suc- 
cess in its moves, it might make out 
all right; if not, that would be the 
end of the army, of U. S. Grant and 
of a desperate attempt to conquer 
the Confederacy. Few American 
generals ever moved more daringly 
than Grant did when he swung 
south and east of Vicksburg. 

It worked, mostly because Grant 
kept moving. He abandoned his 
supply lines, concluding that by 
raiding plantations he could feed 
his men until he regained contact 
with his northern base; and to carry 
the stuff his foragers seized he as- 
sembled an unearthly collection of 
surreys, farm wagons, buckboards, 
old coaches—anything on wheels he 
could find on any farm—and then 
he marched northeast from the river, 
heading for the Mississippi state 
capital, Jackson, forty-odd miles 
east of Vicksburg, a railroad junc- 
tion and staging center through 
which any Confederate supplies or 
troops bound for Vicksburg would 
have to move. In doing this, he de- 
ceived the Confederate commander 
in these parts, Lieut. Gen. John C. 
Pemberton. 

Pemberton was one of the un- 
luckiest of all Confederate generals. 
He was a Northerner, by birth, who 
had gone with the South from con- 
viction rather than emotional ties of 
birth, and were plenty of 
Southerners who did not entirely 
trust him. He was also sorely con- 
fused by Grant's sudden thrust; and 
when Grant headed for Jackson, 
Pemberton tried to recall him by 
striking at his supply line—a flat im- 
possibility, 
Consequently, 


there 


since Grant had none. 
Pemberton floun- 
dered badly during the crucial days 
when Grant might have been stopped, 
and by the time he fully caught on 
to what was happening Grant had 
seized Jackson, driving away the in- 
sufficient Confederate forces which 
held the place and wrecking the 
city’s transportation and industry. 

In addition, Pemberton was cursed 
by conflicting orders. His immediate 
superior was Gen. Joseph E. Johns- 
ton, who was off in the eastern part 
of the state trying to muster an army 
to come to his aid, and Johnston 
was ordering him to leave Vicks- 
burg, come east and join him, and 
then turn on Grant and destroy him. 
At the same time, however, Pember- 
ton was getting orders from Pres. 
Jefferson Davis, telling him to stay 
Continued on Page 132 
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in Vicksburg no matter what. Some- 
what confused, Pemberton tried to 
do a little of both, and it didn’t work. 
He did move east, at last, long 
enough to fight a losing battle with 
Grant's troops at Champion's Hill, 
halfway between Vicksburg and 
Jackson. Roundly beaten, he dispir- 
itedly led his army back into Vicks- 
burg, and on May eighteenth Grant's 
army came up on his heels and began 
to draw a line of trenches in a huge 
semicircle around the eastern side 
Pemberton and 
his 30,000 soldiers were locked up in 
Vicksburg; Grant's army, twice that 
large 
daily, 


of the fortress-city. 


reinforcements 
and safely in touch with its 
Memphis base at last, was dug in 
Federal ironclads held 
the river. It would only be a ques- 
tion of time. 

As it turned out, it took quite a 
lot of time. The Vicksburg trenches 
were strong, as a tour along the park 
highways today will quickly demon- 
The hills around Vicksburg 
are rugged. 


and getting 


facing him. 


Strate 
Pemberton’s engineers 
had laid out their defensive works 
with skill, and every foot of the ap- 
proach to their positions could be 
covered with a cross fire from artil- 
lery and infantry 
Grant's men made a valiant, whoop- 
te-do effort to take the place by 
storm and were knocked back with 
heavy Another attempt, a 
couple of days later, met with no 
better luck. The business then settled 
down to siege warfare, 
Johnston, 


from muskets. 


losses. 


while Joe 
still off to the east, tried 
unsuccessfully to muster enough 
men to come to Pemberton’s relief. 

With the siege, Vicksburg’s real 
troubles began. The Federal admiral 
commanding the river flotilla was a 
tough sea dog named David Porter, 
and he had a large number of mor- 
tars 
iron—which kept day and 
night tossing high explosive into the 
Southland’s Gibraltar. Grant had 
siege and these flailed 


away constantly, sometimes concen- 


busy 


guns, too, 


trating on the Confederate earth- 
works, sometimes on the city itself. 

This was rough on the civilians. 
Aerial warfare was a long way in the 


future, in the spring of 1863, but 


Vicksburg got a good foretaste of 


it—a steady rain of bombs falling in 
private homes, in streets and in busi- 
ness blocks, indiscriminately. People 
dug caves in hillsides (with which 
Vicksburg is abundantly endowed) 
and huddled there, night after night, 
to get away from the deadly shower. 
Women and children were killed and 
maimed, dwellings were wrecked, 
and all of the woes that accompany 
bombardment of a 


the city were 


visited on this little hilltop town. 


pu Ly 


unwieldy, pot-shaped jars of 





The armies, of course, got the 
worst of it—especially the unlucky 
Confederates. Day after day Federal 
engineers inched their trenches closer 
and closer to the Confederate works, 
building up for the time when they 
would be so close that a sudden rush 
might swamp the defenses. Tunnels 
were dug, mines were planted that 
blew sections of trench sky-high 
without warning. It is recorded that 
in one of these ventures a Negro 
cook in a Confederate camp was 
tossed bodily into the air, to land in 
a Union trench. It is said that he 
came through his terrifying exper- 
ence alive, and that his captors kept 
him in a tent for a time, gleefully ex- 
hibiting him to other soldiers at five 
cents a head. 

The trenches were hot, water was 
scarce, and on the Confederate side 
food became scarcer. Everybody 
was dirty, verminous, tired, inured 
to constant danger. In some places, 
Federal trenches were so close that 
the Confederates, dug in on higher 
ground, would bring shells forward, 
light the fuses, and simply roll them 
downhill on their assailants. Sharp- 
shooters on both sides were ready to 
shoot at any head that showed itself. 

Odd things happened along these 
trench lines whose 
grass-grown, 


remains—all 
somehow look- 
ing very peaceful and innocent—you 
can still visit. and then the 
rival soldiers called informal truces, 
to meet between the lines, pick black- 
berries, swap news and compare 
notes on the business of fighting. 
Once a Missouri soldier on the 
Union side called across the lines to 


now, 


Now 


ask if a certain Missouri regiment 
happened to be in the Confederate 
sector opposite him. (As a border 
state, Missouri had regiments in 
both armies.) As it turned out, the 
regiment he was asking for was im- 
mediately at hand; and learning this 
the Missourian asked if his brother 
were present; he had a letter from 
home, and he thought his brother 
would like to see it. So the war 
stopped, for a few minutes, while 
the two brothers who had been try- 
ing to kill each other met between 
the lines to talk over old times. 
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One day some Federals in a trench 
noticed a number of Confederate 
soldiers standing on the parapet of 
the Rebel trench, staring at them. 
They got up on their own parapet 
and asked what the Rebs were look- 
at. The Rebs yelled back that they 
were just looking, and what were the 
Yanks looking at, anyhow? Then 
one Unionist announced: “I’m go- 
ing down into the ravine and talk 
with some of those Rebs.” He ran 
forward into no-man’s land, fol- 
lowed by a herd of his fellows; Con- 
federate soldiers ran forward as well, 
and for half an hour there was no 
shooting while several hundred men 
forgot their enmity and had a chat. 
Officers came out at last and broke 
it up so the war could be resumed 
properly. . 

At night, patrols kept busy ‘be- 
tween the lines. One evening a de- 
tachment of Illinois soldiers, busily 
digging an advanced line of trenches, 
inadvertently dug their way clear 
through the Confederate picket line 
and encountered a patrol of armed 
Southerners. The Southerners, in- 
stead of shooting, made verbal pro- 
test: this was their territory, Yankees 
had no business digging trenches in 
it, and why didn’t the Federals stay 
on their own side where they be- 
longed? There was quite a long dis- 


cussion about all this, with the Fed- 
erals arguing that they meant no 
harm but they had to dig where their 
Officers told them to dig. In the end 
the thing was settled peaceably 
enough, with a Confederate officer 
remarking despondently : “I suppose 
it really makes no difference—you'll 
soon have the place anyway.” 


The Confederate had said it. 


Vicksburg was doomed. The lines 
were far too strong to be taken by 
storm, even after all of the digging 
and bombarding, but storming par- 
ties would not be needed. Grant had 
enough men now to encircle the city 
in an iron ring and still keep Joe 
Johnston’s relieving forces at arm's 
length. Not an ounce of food could 
be brought into the city, and the 
place had been inadequately stocked 
to begin with. Rations kept getting 
lower. Mules were eaten, along with 
other untasty morsels, and the end 
was visibly approaching. 


Poor Pemberton, aware of all of 


this, was also unhappily aware that 
there were plenty of people in Vicks- 
burg who suspected that he had 
planned to lose the fortress all along. 
(This was a libel: Pemberton was 
wholly devoted, he was simply ma- 
neuvered into a box he could not get 
out of.) And at last, with vague 
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rumors of mutiny in the air, he sent 
a white flag through the lines and 
went out to see Grant. 

The meeting seems to have been 
odd. Pemberton dickered for terms, 
Grant rather stiffly replied that his 
only terms would be unconditional 
surrender, and Pemberton remarked 
that in that case there was no use in 
talking. But subordinate officers 
smoothed things over, and in the 
end terms were arranged. Grant 
agreed to let the Confederate army, 
minus its weapons, march out on 
parole, which meant that the sol- 
diers would simply go home until the 
process of exchange had been worked 
out between Richmond and Wash- 
ington, after which they might be 
called on to fight again. (Back in 
Washington, the War Department 
censured Grant mildly for being too 
lenient: Grant replied that it would 
have cost a lot of money and would 
have taken half the summer to ship 
all of the 30,000 Confederates up- 
river to a Northern prison camp; be- 
sides, he said, most of these Confed- 
erates were pretty tired of the war 
and probably would refuse to fight 
again even if they were exchanged. 
He may have miscalculated slightly 
there; a goodly number did show up 
later in other Confederate armies, to 
fight most valiantly.) 


In any case, the thing was finally 
settled, and on July 4, 1863, Vicks- 
burg was surrendered. The Confed- 
erates stacked their arms and marched 
out, the Federals greeted them with- 
out exulting—the only Union cheer 
that was raised, it was said, was one 
which one brigade lifted in honor 
of “the gallant defenders of Vicks- 
burg’ —and the great Gibraltar had 
fallen. 

It was the beginning of the end. 
The only other Confederate strong- 
point on the Mississippi was at Port 
Hudson, Louisiana, a few score 
miles downstream, and after Vicks- 
burg fell this place quickly sur- 
rendered. The Confederacy had been 
cut in half. Now the North owned 
the Mississippi from source to 
mouth, and Lincoln remarked sagely 
that “the father of waters rolls un- 
vexed to the sea."’ To underline the 
importance of the victory, news of it 
went across the North hand in hand 
with the news that Robert E. Lee's 
great counterthrust had been beaten 
at Gettysburg. From this point on 
the Confederacy could not win— 
although it could try with might and 
main, and kill a prodigious number 
of Yankees in the process. 

Grant's own reputation was made, 
and from Vicksburg his road to top 
command of the Union armies was 
direct and certain, Pemberton, on 





the other hand, dropped into ob- 
scurity. He had elected to have the 
surrender take place on July fourth, 
thinking that national pride in In- 
dependence Day might lead the 
Yankees to give more liberal terms 
on that date; but many Southern- 
ers, always suspicious of his motives, 
felt that this proved he was a 
Northerner at heart—to give up the 
great fortress on July fourth, of all 
days! President Davis continued to 
trust him, and he remained in Con- 
federate service, but he finished the 
war as a mere lieutenant colonel of 
artillery. Vicksburg had ruined him, 

Vicksburg itself was wrecked, but 
only temporarily. In time it recov- 
ered, and today it has passed through 
that apotheosis which descends on a 
very few American cities. It has be- 
come a national shrine, a place for 
memories and for long, sober 
thoughts. 

It still lies on its hills with the 
great river flowing past not far 
away, with neat roadways following 
the lines where men dug in the earth 
to protect themselves while they 
tried to kill their fellows. It is one of 
the great stopping points on the 
eternal American pilgrimage into 
the past, where men and women of 
today pause to consider the price 
which once was paid for the united 


nation in which they live. THe END 
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about everywhere—from Sumatra 
to Moscow. The Symphony of the 
Air (which has many members of 
the old NBC Symphony) has been 
invited to next summer's Edin- 
burgh Festival. The Cleveland Sym- 
phony recently finished a tour 
through Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
The Minneapolis Orchestra will tour 
Yugoslavia, the Near East and India 
in September. 

Atthe Brussels World’s Fair, start- 
ing in the late spring of 195%, the 
American pavilion will have an 1 150- 
foot theater. Just what will be in it 
is now shrouded in the uncertainty 
of congressional appropriations, 
but whatever it is—theater, ballet,” 
Around the World in 80 Days, Frank 
Sinatra (all of whom have been dis- 
cussed)—it will undoubtedly be the 
talk of the Fair, even though Russia 
will probably throw its famed Bol- 
shoi Ballet at us. 

We have had a cultural inferiority 
complex so long that it will take 
a while to realize America is in a 
state of cultural explosion. Amer- 
ican movies, of course, have been 
traveling the globe for decades, 
many, like Marty, winning prizes 
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abroad. Since the war, though, you 
find Americans expressing them- 
selves all over the place in many 
ways besides movies. Benny Good- 
man plays jazz to the King of 
Thailand, Tribesmen come out of 
the hills for hundreds of miles 
along the Gold Coast of Africa to 
catch Louis Armstrong and his 
band. Many of our more serious 
television shows like The Great War, 
The Jazz Age, and Three, Two, One, 
Zero (which was about the atom 
bomb) have been shown all over 
European television and, alas, our 
more frivolous ones, all over the 
planet. Rin Tin Tin is very big in 
Bangkok. In Rome there is a slavish 
imitation of The $64,000 Question 
and in London an exact copy of 
What's My Line? 

Of course, you can’t expect to 
rattle along like this indefinitely 
without your European or Amer- 
ican expatriate fighting back. Some 
of the arguments you had better be 
prepared for are these: Culture 
plays an honored role in the life of 
the average European but is con- 
sidered slightly sissy by the average 
American. This is malarkey. The 
role of culture in a Norman peas- 
ant’s life is much smaller than in an 
Ohio farmer's. (The farmer in Ohio 


has at least seen King Lear on tele- 
vision. The French peasant never 
heard of it.) The insurance salesman 
in lowa has been to as many con- 
certs as the silk merchant in Lyon, 
maybe more. 

You will, however, need some fast 
footwork in other regards. When, 
for instance, you are asked what 
serious American composers are do- 
ing for music these days, my only 
suggestion is a fast counterattack: 
Haven't we elevated the musical 
comedy, such as South Pacific and 
Guys and Dolls, to a high art form 
all its own which Europeans can 
only admire and have not yet suc- 
ceeded even in imitating? 

Well, | could keep this up for 
pages, but | trust the idea of the 
game is now clear. The main weapon 
is sheer self-confidence, Americans 
are in @ State of cultural explo- 
sion. Our artists do wield enormous 
influence all over the world. It is 
high time we realized that much of 
the creative energy of the world 
whether for the good or for rock 
‘n’ roll—comes from this country 
and that we will be held account- 
able. I'm not sure that the ancient 
Greeks were aware that their phi- 
losophy and architecture and poetry 
and drama would echo down the 
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corridors of time and I’m fairly sure 
the Roman lawmakers had no idea 
their little bills would provide the 
basis of world law for millenniums to 
come. So | suppose it is asking too 
much of the tunesmith in Tin Pan 
Alley to become aware that his 
little jingle will be danced to in 
Sumatra and undermine morals in 
London. 

But it will do all that and we ought 
to think about it. At the same time 
we better get accustomed to the fact 
that we are not so hot technically. 





We didn’t invent the bathtub—the 
Romans had ’em—and we don’t 
even make the best bathtubs. The 
best I’ve ever luxuriated in are in 
French and English luxury hotels; 
they’re deeper, longer, and prettier. 

But when it comes to the best 
plays, the best music, the best 
dances—or for that matter, even 
some of the world’s greatest singers 
and actors and dancers—what coun- 
try in Europe or the world is turning 
out better ones than we cultural 


barbarians? rHE END 
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